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5.  The  Real  Grievance  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  as  immediately  felt 
and  complained  of  among  Themselves,  a  fruitful  Source  of  Beggary 
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IRELAND  continues  to  be  the  most  perplexing  oroblem  to  our 
^  legislators,  the  most  interesting  held  to  our  philanthropists, 
the  bug-bear  of  Toryism,  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  the  Po¬ 
land  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  transcribed  as  hk 
liotto,  a  startling  passage  from  the  celebrated  French  Economist, 
J.  B.  Say ;  ‘  I  believe  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  very  susceptiUe 
‘  of  remedies,  but  I  shall  tidee  good  care  not  to  propo«  them,  be- 

*  oatise  it’ would  require’  that  I  should  have  a  more  intimate  ac- 

*  quaintance  with  the  country,  and  because  they  would*  shock  too 
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‘  many  rooted  prejudices  in  England,  and  too  many  powerful  in- 
‘  terestsy  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  well  received  ’ 
What  a  satire  is  this  upon  the  British  Government,  and  upon 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country  who  have  given  laws  to  that  Go¬ 
vernment  !  Hut  every  session  has  afforded  a  fresh  illustration  of 
its  truth.  The  remedies  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  is  suf¬ 
fering,  are  known ;  but  powerful  interests  have  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  Government— the  first  Administration  that  has  ever 
honestly  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  redressing  those  evils ;  and 
the  country  is  still  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  unnatural  agitation,  in 
order  to  uphold  a  little  longer  the  crumbling  remains  of  a  pageant 
hierarchy,  and  a  system  of  oligarchical  misrule  which  would  have 
disgraced  Austria  or  Russia. 

In  the  closing  debate  of  the  Session,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  addressed  the  noble 
Premier  in  these  remarkable  terms:  ‘  I  would  beg  the  noble  Vis- 
‘  count  to  recollect  one  fact  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  England, 

‘  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland.  Let  him  recollect  that  the 
‘  avowed  policy  followed  by  this  country  during  the  last  three 

*  HUNDRED  YEARS  has  been,  to  retain  inviolable  that  Church 
‘  Establishment.  We  are  called  here  to  consult  particularly  for 

*  the  good  of  the  Church.** — Yes,  of  the  Church,  not  of  the 
country  for  whose  benefit  alone  any  Church  ought  to  exist.  Of 
a  Church — not  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Ireland — maintained  avowedly  for  English  interests,  in 
contradistinction  from  those  of  the  Irish  people; — a  Church  of 
clergy  without  flocks,  of  churches  without  worshippers,  of  l)ene- 
fices  without  cures ; — a  Church  which,  calling  itself  Protestant, 
has  withheld  from  the  native  race  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
language,  and  which,  having  neglected  the  people,  has  been  in 
turn  deserted  by  them,  till  it  now  numl)ers  less  than  a  fifteenth 
of  the  ]>opulation  within  its  pale.  But  what  we  chiefly  wish  to 
]>oint  out  to  our  readers,  is  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the 
Duke,  that  the  policy  which  he  is  anxious  to  maintain  and  per¬ 
petuate  is  identical  with  that  which  has  been  pursued  for  three 
hundred  yeara^ — a  period  which  carries  us  back  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  Tudors,  extending  through  the 
sanguinary  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  comprising 
the  atrocious  legislation  of  the  penal  code.  And  all  this  long 
series  of  unparalleled  misrule  and  oppression  had  for  its  object — 
according  to  the  l)uke'*8  shewing — to  retain  the  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  !  That  is,  to  retain  the  Church  property  wrested  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  force  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  Prelacy  and 
a  new  State  creed  upon  the  necks  of  the  people.  Can  there  be  a 
more  emphatic  condemnation  pronounced  upon  any  policy,  than 
that  it  has  been  pursued  for  three  hundred  years,  dating  its  origin 
from  the  sanguinary  and  unsettled  times  when  the  principles  of 
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civil  aiid  religious  liberty  were  as  ill  understood  as  the  true  policy 
of  States  and  the  elements  of  constitutional  Government  ?  What 
a  reason  to  be  assigned  by  a  statesman,  and  above  all  others  by 
the  statesman  who  conceded  ('atholic  Emancipation,  that  the 
Tory  policy  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ! 

Of  the  state  of  things  in  those  days,  we  have  a  faithful  picture 
in  the  ‘  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,’  by  Spenser  the  Poet,  from 
I  which  we  shall  extract  a  paragraph  or  two.  Eudoxus  having 
inquired  whether  no  particular  abuses  were  to  be  found  in  Re¬ 
ligion  and  the  ministers  thereof,  Irenoeus  replies:  ‘  Yes,  verily, 

‘  for  whatever  disorders  you  see  in  the  Church  of  England,  ye 
‘  may  find  there,  and  many  more ;  namely,  gross  simony,  greedy 
‘  covetousness,  fleshly  incontinency,  careless  sloth,  and  generally 
‘  all  disordered  life  in  the  common  clergymen.  And  besides  all 
‘  these,  they  have  their  particular  enormities:  for  all  Irish  priests 
‘  who  now  enjoy  the  church  livings,  they  are  in  a  manner  mere 
‘  laymen,  saving  that  they  have  taken  holy  orders ;  but  other- 
‘  wise  they  do  go  and  live  like  laymen,  follow  all  kind  of  hus- 
‘  bandry  and  other  worldly  matters,  as  other  Irishmen  do.  They 
‘  neither  read  Scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor  adminis- 
‘  ter  the  communion ;  but  baptism  they  do ;  for  they  christen 
‘  after  the  Popish  fashion ;  only  they  take  the  tithes  and  offer¬ 
ings,  and  gather  what  fruit  else  they  may  of  their  livings.’ 
Eudoxus  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Government  should  not 
redress  such  shameful  abuses.  Iremeus  replies :  ‘  How  can  they, 

‘  since  they  know  them  not  ?  For  the  Irish  bishops  have  their 
‘  clergy  in  such  awe  and  subjection  under  them,  that  they  dare  not 
‘  complain  of  them  ;  so  as  they  may  do  to  them  what  they  please. 

‘ . Yea,  and  some  of  them  whose  dioceses  are  in  remote 

‘  parts,  somewhat  out  of  the  world’s  eye,  do  not  at  all  bestow  the 
‘  benefices  which  are  in  their  own  donation  upon  any,  but  keep 
‘  them  in  their  own  hands,  and  set  their  own  servants  and  horse- 
‘  boys  to  take  up  the  tithes  and  fruits  of  them,  with  the  which 
^  some  of  them  purchase  great  lands,  and  build  fair  castles  upon 

‘  the  same . There  is  a  statute  there  enacted  in  Ireland, 

‘  which  seems  to  have  been  grounded  upon  a  good  meaning, 
‘  That  whatsoever  Englishman,  of  good  conversation  and  suf- 
‘  ficiency,  shall  be  brought  unto  any  of  the  bishops,  and  nomi- 
‘nated  unto  any  living  within  their  diocese  that  is  presently 
‘  void,  he  shall  (without  contradiction)  be  admitted  thereunto 

‘  before  an  Irish  * . I  think  it  is  well  observed,  and  that 

‘  none  of  the  bishops  transgress  the  same ;  but  yet  it  worketh  no 
‘reformation  thereof  for  many  defects.  First,,  there  are  no  such 
‘  sufficient  English  ministers  sent  over  as  might  be  presented  to 


*  This  policy  has  l)een  very  faithfully  adhered  to  nearly  up  to  the 
present  day. 
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‘  any  bishop  for  any  living ;  but  the  most  part  of  such  English 

*  as  come  over  thither  of  themselves,  are  either  unlearned  or  men 
‘  of  some  bad  note,  for  which  they  have  forsaken  England.  Se- 
‘  condly,  the  bishop  himself  is  perhaps  an  Irishman,  who  being 
‘  made  judge  by  that  law  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  ministers  may, 

^  at  his  own  will,  dislike  of  the  Englishman  as  unworthy  in  his 
^  opinion,  and  admit  of  any  Irish  whom  he  shall  think  more  for 
‘  his  turn.’ 

We  need  not  pursue  the  extract  any  further,  in  order  to  shew, 
what  no  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  deny ;  that,  at  the 
Reformation,  Ireland  was  ‘  given  in  prey  to  the  refuse  of  the 
‘  English  Church.’  Our  object  is  to  illustrate  the  ftyateni,  which, 
in  its  main  features,  remains  the  same.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  dialogue,  Spenser  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  probable  suca^s 
that  would  attend  a  different  method  of  planting  religion.  ‘  Yet, 

‘  in  planting  of  religion,  thus  much  is  needful  to  be  observed: 

^  that  it  be  not  sought  forcibly  to  be  impressed  into  them  with 

*  terror  and  shar])  penalties,  as  now  is  the  manner ;  but  rather 
^  delivered  and  intimated  with  mildness  and  gentleness,  so  as  it 
‘  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  understood^  and  their  professors 
‘  despised  and  rejected.  And  therefore  it  is  expedient  that  some 
‘  discreet  ministers  of  their  own  countrymen  be  first  sent  among 

*  them,  which,  by  their  meek  persuasions  and  instructions,  as  also 

*  by  their  sober  lives  and  conversations,  may  draw  them  first  to 

*  understand,  and  afterwards  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  their  sal- 
‘  vation.  For  if  that  the  ancient  godly  fathers  which  first  con- 
‘  verted  them,  when  they  were  infidels,  to  the  Faith,  were  able 

*  to  pull  them  from  paganism  and  idolatry  to  the  true  belief  in 

*  Christ,  as  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Colomb ;  how  much  more  easily 
‘  shall  godly  teachers  bring  them  to  the  true  understanding  of 
‘  that  whicn  they  already  profess  !  Wherein  it  is  great  won- 
‘  der  to  see  the  odds  which  is  between  the  zeal  of  Popish  priests 
‘  and  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  for  they  spare  not  to  come  out 
‘  of  Spain,  from  Rome,  and  from  llheims,  by  long  toil  and  dan- 
‘  gerous  travelling  hither,  where  they  know  peril  of  death  await- 
‘  eth  them,  and  no  reward  or  riches  is  to  be  found,  only  to  draw 
‘  the  people  unto  the  Church  of  Rome ;  whereas  some  of  our  idle 
‘  ministers,  having  a  way  for  credit  and  estimation  thereby  opened 
‘  unto  them,  and  having  the  livings  of  the  country  offered  to 
‘  them,  without  pains  and  without  peril,  will  neither  for  the  same 
‘  nor  any  love  of  God  nor  zeal  of  religion,  nor  for  all  the  good 
‘  they  may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  he  drawn  forth  from 
‘  their  warm  nests,  to  look  out  into  Credo's  harvest,  which  is  even 
‘  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  all  the  fields  yellow  long  ago.  Doubt- 
‘  leas  those  good  old  godly  fathers  will  (I  fear  me)  rise  up  in  the 

*  day  of  judgement  to  condemn  them.’ 

Such  was  Church  of  Englandism  in  Ireland  two  centuries  and 
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tbalf  ago!  We  hare  undeniable  evidence  that  the  lyttem  was 
not  roeoded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  both  in  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Strafford,  complaining  of  the  people  being  ‘  untaught 

*  through  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy/  and  of  the  rapacious 
conduct  of  the  bishops ;  and  in  the  more  competent  testimony  of 
the  Apostolic  Bedell.  ‘  The  Bishop/  s^s  his  Biographer,  *  ob- 
^  served  with  much  regret,  that  the  English  had  all  along 

*  neglected  the  Irish,  as  a  nation  not  only  conquered,  but  indisci- 

*  plinable,  and  that  the  clergy  had  scarce  considered  them  as  a 
‘  part  of  their  charge,  but  had  left  them  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
‘  their  own  priests,  without  taking  any  other  care  of  them  but 
‘  the  making  them  pay  their  tithes/  That,  notwithstanding  the 
sealous  labours  of  a  few  enlightened  and  devoted  men,  the  system 
underwent  no  change  for  tlie  better  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  is  admitted  by  a  Writer  whose  prejudices  would  have 
led  him  to  find  some  apology  for  the  Church,  had  the  case  ad¬ 
mitted  of  it.  ‘  Almost  the  whole  of  the  century  which  elapsed 
‘  between  I7OO  and  1800/  it  is  remarked,  ‘  during  which  the  ex- 

*  ertions  of  the  Church  ought  to  have  been  so  strenuous,  and 
‘  might  have  proved  so  effectual  for  instructing  and  correcting 
‘  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established,  appears  to  have 
‘passed  away  in  deep  and  uninterrupted  slumber.  It  was  the 
‘  age,  generally  speaking,  of  non-residence  and  non-efficiency  /  • 

the  Church  remained  till  now  as  indolent  and  indifferent  as 
it  was  then,  this  Writer  goes  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  arguments  against  its  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  suppression. 

That  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  clergy  has  taken  place,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny ;  but  Jf, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  effected  a  mitigation  of  abuses, 
the  vast  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  Establishment,  with  a  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  pro])ortion  of  the  population  within  its  pale, 
has  rendered  still  more  palpable  the  injustice  upon  which  the 
system  is  based.  Whether  the  incumbent  is  resident  or  non-re¬ 
sident,  matters  little,  if  there  are  no  parishioners  who  will  accept 
of  his  services.  A  million  and  a  half  of  people  speak  the  Irish 
Uncage,  and  yet,  ‘  the  Protestant  Established  Church  has  never 

*  wen  a  single  active  step  towards  preaching  in  Irish  in  those 

*  quarters  in  which  it  is  required.'  Ireland,  it  has  lieen  justly 
remarked,  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  blessings  of  the  Re- 
fonnation.  There  had  been  no  Reformer  there.  It  was  purely 
w  act  of  the  Legislature;  an  act  of  despeuism.  The  original 
*in  of  this  injustice  still  inheres  in  the  policy  which  has  flowed 
from  it.  Ireland  is  as  far  from  being  prepared  for  the  blessings 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixi.  p.  256. 
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of  the  Reformation  as  ever;  and  three  hundred  years  have  served 
but  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Gospel  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  a 
Church  by  means  of  pains  and  ])cnalties  which  render  the  reli¬ 
gion  ‘  hated  before  it  is  understood.’  Protestantism  is  justly, 
deservedly  hated  by  the  Irish.  It  is  known  to  them  only  as  a 
religion  of  fraud,  injustice,  and  oppression.  It  found  them  poor, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious:  it  has  left  them  so.  It  has  taken 
their  tithes,  and  given  them  back  nothing  in  return  but  insults 
and  curses.  When  we  speak  of  Protestantism,  we  mean  Church 
of  Englandism, — the  system  and  policy  which  the  Duke  of  Wel. 
lington  advocates  because  it  has  lK*en  followed  by  this  country 
for  three  hundred  years ;  a  system  which  has  planted  with  the 
sword,  and  reaped  with  the  bayonet.  The  l’a])ists  are  charged 
with  keeping  the  Dible  from  the  common  people.  In  Ireland, 
the  guilt  of  this  attaches  quite  as  much  to  Ifrotestants.  1'he 
Irish  New  'restament  was  not  re])rintcd  between  KiHl  and  1811, 
nor  the  Irish  Hible  between  1()B5  andlB17!  And  but  for  the 
formation  of  the  llritish  and  Foreign  Pible  Society,  it  would  not 
liavc  been  reprinted  now.  All  that  has  been  done  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  Ireland,  by  this  and  other  Religious 
Societies,  has  been  independent  of  the  State  system,  has  formed 
no  part  of  the  State  policy,  nor  has  been  supported  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Kstablishment.  Had  the  Established  C  hurch 
l)een  wholly  su])pressed  and  the  tithes  secularized  thirty  years 
ago,  the  lalwurs  of  these  Societies  would  not  have  been  less 
abundant ;  but  an  immense  obstacle  to  their  successful  operations 
would  have  lx‘en  removed.  The  maintenance  of  an  order  of 
clerical  gentry,  if  resident,  may  l>c  politically  useful ;  and  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  an  Establishment.  Rut  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  who  lives  on  his  estate,  is  quite  as  useful  in  this  way  as 
a  Protestant  gentleman ;  and  a  resident  lay  impropriator  still 
more  so  than  a  non-resident  incumbent.  A  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  cannot  be  worth  maintaining  for  such  indirect  advantage's 
as  these,  when  in  open  hostility  with  the  mass  of  the  pcojdc. 

‘  Will  any  refinement  of  sophistry,’  asks  the  Author  of  “  Three 
Months  in  Ireland”  *,  ‘  any  force  of  invective  against  innovators, 
‘  succeed  in  convincing  the  Irish  peasant,  that  the  very  food 
‘  ought  to  Ik?  snatched  from  his  children  and  himself,  to  supp‘rt 
‘  a  aiurch  he  never  visits,  to  pay  a  curate  he  never  hears,  to  pro- 
‘  cure  elements  for  a  communion  he  never  tastes,  and  to  enable 
*  some  non-resident  dignitary,  whom  he  never  sees,  to  revel  in 
‘  luxury  and  splendour.^’  Impossible;  but,  with  His  Grace  of 
W  ellington,  we  would  have  the  (iovernment  recollect  by  all  means. 


Attributed  to  l.ord  Mahon,  now  a  strong  Tory! 
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that  such  has  been  the  avowed  policy  followed  by  this  country 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  which  is  still  advocated 
by  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  our  ‘  legislators  by  accident.'* 

The  frightful  enormity  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  histor}’,  must  not,  however,  blind  us  to 
the  fact,  that  it  has  formed  but  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of 
policy  adopted  towards  the  Irish  people.  ‘  The  evils  which  seem 
‘  to  me  most  hurtfril  to  the  common-weal  of  that  land,'  says 
Spenser,  ‘  are  of  three  sorts ;  the  first  in  the  laws,  the  second 
‘  in  customs,  the  last  in  religion.'  The  native  laws  were  bad : 
the  English  laws  were  atrocious.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  whether  the  Irish  have  been  more  cruelly  wronged  and  in¬ 
jured  by  oppression  under  the  name  of  Law,  or  by  extortion  in 
the  garb  of  Religion.  The  whole  of  the  penal  laws  have  at 
length  been  swept  away ;  all  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land  have  been  removed ;  important  reforms  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  general  administration  of  the  country;  yet  still,  it 
is  said,  the  people  are  discontented ;  still  we  hear  the  cry  of 
justice  for  Ireland.  Yes,  and  it  is  the  cry  of  those  who  reap  a 
harvest  of  which  they  never  partake,  the  voice  of  a  famishing 
pcasantr)’,  ground  down  by  a  worse  than  feudal  oppression,  whose 
cries  “  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

It  is  idle  to  fix  upon  any  single  evil  or  grievance  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  com])licated  derangement  of  the  social  system  which 
is  the  chronic  disease  of  Ireland.  Some  would  attribute  all  the 
deep-seated  mischief  to  Popery ;  some  to  Over-|K)pulaiion ; 
others,  to  the  I'ithe  and  ‘  too  much  Church.'  in  all  cases  of 
long-continued  disorder,  effects  become  causes,  and  re-act  in  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  original  evil.  Rut  why  are  three-fourths  of  the 
Irish  papists.^  Why  is  Ireland  over-peopled,  with  a  soil  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  eight  millions  as  England  is  of  supporting 
twice  that  number  ?  V'ery  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince  any  one.  that  the  ignorance  and  pauperism  which  have  over 
spread  the  Sister  Island,  must  originate  in  the  causes  that  have 
determined  the  structure  of  society  there.  On  examining  into 
the  actual  condition  of  the  iK'ople  in  any  country,  we  find  it  to 
be  mainly  determined  by  their  occupations,  their  food,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  and  government.  Wherever 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  dependent 
upon  their  employers;  wherever,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  so¬ 
ciety  is  divided  into  but  two  classes,  the  proprietory  class  and  the 
labouring  peasantr}^  and  the  laws  arc  framed  exclusively  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy;  the  moral  and  |K)litical 
degradation  of  the  people  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Such 
is  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  The  proportion  of  the  popula 
tion  dependent  upon  agriculture  there,  compared  with  the  num 
hers  dej)endent  on  other  means,  is  nearly  as  45  to  1  ;  and  this 
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enonnous  majority  have  been  absolutely  prevented  from  turning 
their  industry,  or  skill,  or  foresight  to  their  advantage,  by  a 
system  of  husbandry  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most  deteriora¬ 
ting  in  its  influence  that  ever  existed  in  a  civilized  country.  This 
‘  fruitful  source  of  beggary  and  idleness’  is  fully  exposed  in  all 
its  hideousness  in  the  little  volume  entitled,  “  The  Real  Grievance 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry,”  published  eleven  years  ago ;  but  which 
having  apparently  for  its  main  object,  to  combat  the  necessity  of 
the  proposed  ‘  Catholic  Emancipation,’  obtained  less  attention 
than  it  deserved,  the  sinister  political  purpose  of  the  Writer 
giving  a  suspicious  character  even  to  the  truths  he  advanced.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  testimony  of  this  Irish  Clergyman  will 
have  the  more  weight,  as  being  in  entire  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  Air.  Kennedy  and  other  friends  of  Ireland  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  ‘  Their  character  and  conduct,’ 
it  is  remarked,  ‘  must  necessarily  be  more  influenced  by  that 
‘  system  by  which  alone  they  are  enabled  to  procure  their  daily 
‘  food,  than  by  other  circumstances  whatever.  Their  religion^ 

‘  their  ignoranve^  cannot  possibly  have  so  much  influence  on 
‘  their  habits  and  conduct  as  this  system.  Nay,’  adds  this  in¬ 
telligent  Writer,  ‘I  think  I  can  prove  that  this  system  has  no 
‘  small  share  in  per|)etuating  their  ignorance,  and,  of  consequence, 

‘  their  superstition.’ 

As  an  argument  aganist  Catholic  ILmancipation,  against 
Municipal  Reform,  against  National  Education,  or  any  other 
measure  of  political  melioration,  this  view  of  the  main  grievance, 
though  absolutely  just  and  correct,  has  no  force,  and  deserves 
no  attention ;  and  when  adduced  as  a  reason  for  postponing  the 
claims  of  justice  and  policy,  the  most  undoubted  truths  acquire 
a  suspicious  and  dishonest  character.  Suppose  a  man  were 
labouring  under  a  desperate  disease,  and  at  the  same  time 
suing  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights  in  a  court  of  equity; 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  pleader  who  should  urge  as  an 
argument  in  depreciation  of  his  claims,  that  if  he  gained 
his  suit,  it  would  not  cure  his  disorder,  and  that  the  physician 
ought  to  attend  to  his  case  before  the  Court  listened  to  his  cause 
Rut  such  is  the  way  in  which  the  Case  and  Cause  of  Ireland 
have  been  dealed  with ;  the  one  party  insisting  that  the  redress 
of  her  political  grievances  would  not  remedy  the  ills  inherent  m 
her  social  system ;  the  other  that  the  patient,  if  he  gained  his 
cause,  would  soon  get  well  without  any  medicative  treatment.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  inexcusably  in  the  wrong. 

Justice  to  Ireland,  if  conceded  to  the  full  extent  of  her  claims, 
will  not  restore  that  country  to  political  health.  Let  this  l)e  dis¬ 
tinctly  admitted.  Rut  legislative  justice  would  remove  or  miti¬ 
gate  many  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  on  and  perpetuated 
her  sufferings.  Let  us  then  first  examine  the  actual  condition  of 
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the  peasantry,  and  then  endeavour  to  trace  the  evils  to  their 

ieurei\ 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland  is  composed  of  the  lalx)uring  classes;  of  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ‘  Clergyman,’  about  one-third  are  ‘  working 
*  farmers,’  holding  in  general  only  small  tracts  of  land,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  form  the  mere  peasantry,  who  are  literally 
cottiers.  No  more  striking  proof  can  be  given  of  the  pevailing 
poverty,  than  the  fact  exhibited  by  ‘  Porter’s  Tables,’  that,  while 
the  Agricultural  Occupiers  employing  labourers  are  only  95,339, 
the  Occupiers  not  employing  labourers  amount  to  564,274 ;  the 
labourers  employed  in  husbandry  being  not  much  more  numerous, 
viz.,  567,441.  What  Irish  poverty  is,  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  already  acquainted  with  the  facts,  may  Icam  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture. 

*  The  Irish  peasant  rents  a  mud-wall  cabin,  at  a  high  rate,  under 
some  one  of  the  working  farmers — indeed  a  great  number  of  them  pos¬ 
sess  only  one  half  of  a  cabin  ;  and,  very  frequently,  three  or  four  large 
families  are  to  be  found  dwelling  beneath  the  same  thatched  roof ; — 
but  he  has  not — with  a  few  solitary  exceptions — so  much  ns  a  foot  of 
ground  beyond  his  cabin  door.  His  food,  and  that  of  his  family,  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  of  potatoes ;  and,  occasionally,  a  little  sour  milk, 
purchased  at  the  farmers*  houses,  when  milk  is  abundant : — many  (»f 
the  farmers  consider  it  more  profitable  to  give  the  milk  to  their  pigs, 
than  sell  it  to  their  peasantry,  and  they  act  accordingly. 

*  Here,  then,  is  a  great  majority  of  the  labouring  population,  whase 
chief,  1  may  say  whose  only  food  is  the  potatoe — (an  esculent  root,  the 
immediate  production  of  the  soil) — not  one  of  whom,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  possesses  ground  sufficient  on  w'hich  to  lay  a  single  potatoe ;  who 
yet,  individually,  plant  every  year,  one,  tw'o,  and  in  general,  three 
quarters  of  an  Irish  acre  with  potatoes,  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  families.  The  question  then  is,  first — By  what  system  are  the 
Irish  peasantry,  who  almost  universally  hold  no  ground  in  their  own 
hands,  enabled  to  do  this.^  And  secondly.  What  are  the  consequences 
of  this  system,  as  affecting  the  peasantry  themselves  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large?  *  The  Real  Grievance,  dj-c.,  pp.  9,  10. 

This  system,  by  which  the  majority  of  the  population  procure 
their  necessary  food,  and  by  which,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  national  character  is  shaped  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Dairy.ground  system  ;  the  ground  lieing  let  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  dairy  is  let.  That  is,  ‘  as  the  tenant  of  the  dairy  rents  the 

_ i _ 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  of  such  circumstances  on 
national  character,  the  Writer  refers  to  the  effect  of  a  remarkable 
change  of  system  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  bcotland,  in 
producing  a  co^oaponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
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‘  produce  of  the  cows  (the  milk  and  the  butter)  for  the  season 
‘  but  has  no  right  or  interest  in  the  cows,  &c.,  so  the  dairy-ground 
‘  tenant  rents  the  produce  of  the  ground  for  the  one  season  alone 
‘  but  has  no  further  interest  in  the  ground  or  in  any  future  crop.' 
The  quarter  of  dairy-ground  is  an  expression  as  familiar  to  the 
Irish  peasant  as  the  potato  he  ])lants  and  feeds  on. 

‘  With  him,  no  dairy  ground,  is  synonymous  with  no  jM)tatot*s ; 
and  when,  in  the  fulness  of  his  boasting,  he  would  give  an  idea  of  a 
plentiful  store,  his  language  is,  he  has  planted  so  many  quarters.— 
All  the  terms  arising  out  of  this  system,  compose  his  choicest  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  he  dwells  on  them  in  all  his  golden  speculations  ; — for,  the  Irish 
|)eusant,  in  his  wretched  mud-wall  cabin,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
ragged  children,  has  his  speculations,  and  they  are  golden  ones; — he 
speculates  in  jmtatoes  ;  he  calculates  on  their  rise  in  the  markets,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  speculator  in  the  funds  ;  and,  he  frequently  ])ursut‘s 
those  s{)eculations,  so  steadily,  that  in  the  end  he  loses  his  market :  he 
will  carefully  conceal  all  knowledge  of  his  hoard  from  the  inquiring 
purchaser  ;  and  persist  in  his  denial  of  having  any  to  dispose  of ;  still 
IiH»king  for  a  farther  advance  in  price;  until,  at  length,  the  potatoes 
become  useless  to  himself,  and  even  to  his  pigs,  and  are  thrown  out  into 
some  ditch,  or  on  the  road  side,  to  be  trodden  under  fiMit . 

.  ‘  The  Irish  peasiint,  if  he  possesses  any  thing,  possesses 

potatoes  -  and  too  often  p(»tatoes  alone  ;  very  frequently  he  possesses 
not  tire  to  boil  them  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  |H»t  of 
washed  jM)tatoes  carried  to  some  distance,  to  the  forge,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  richer  neighbour,  to  be  boiled  ; — nay,  not  unfrequcntly,  the 
jMit  in  which  to  boil  them,  is  to  l)e  borrowed. 

*  The  Irish  peasant  then,  to  better  his  condition,  speculates — and, 
if  he  speculates,  he  must  speculate  in  potatoes — he  has  no  other  pro¬ 
perty  ; — as  to  his  own  labour,  or  the  labour  of  his  children,  he  has  no 
idea  of  its  value ;  for  he  has  little  opportunity  of  knowing  what  labour 
is  capable  of  proilucing,  having  no  ground  on  wliich  to  exercise  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  quarter,  or  half-acre  of  dairy  ground,  during  the  short  period 
of  planting  and  digging  the  potatiKJs ; — in  a  few  instances,  where  he 
holds  the  dairy  ground  directly  from  the  resident  land-owner,  he  may 
pay  the  rent  of  it  by  his  labour ;  and  it  sometimes  may  procure  him 
six|)enci*,  (»r  eightpence,  or  tenpence  per  day  ;  but  instances  of  this 
kind  are  nut  frequent ;  generally  speaking,  they  are  as  rare,  in  the 
sttuth,  as  resident  landlords. 

*  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dairy  ground  system  is  maintained  by  the 
wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland,  through  their  necessity — even  that  dire 
necessity  of  daily  fiKul — until,  by  long  custom,  it  has  become  so  ha¬ 
bitual  to  UH,  that  it  is  often  disputed  whether  it  should  be  considered 
a  grievance  ; — in  my  dfiinion,  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  degraded 
condition  <if  the  people : — so,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  is  carried 
on,  in  some  cases,  by  the  resident  land-owner,  for  his  own  conve¬ 
nience ;  .generally,  bv  the  middle  men  for  their  profit  and  conve¬ 
nience  ;  and,  universally,  by  the  working  farmers,  for  their  profit,  c<ni- 
venience.  and  various  other  ends  hereafter  to  be  mentioneil.  Indeed, 
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with  respect  to  this  latter  class,  there  are  few  schemes  planned  or  exe¬ 
cuted,  whether  tending  to  the  public  injury,  or  originating  in  private 
revenge ;  in  which,  in  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution,  some  use, 
more  or  less,  is  not  made  of  the  influence  they  have  acquired,  and  pre¬ 
serve,  by  the  maintenance  of  this  system  ;  which  throws  the  peasantry 
more  completely  into  their  power ;  and  leaves  them  at  their  mercy 
(their  ready  tools  f<»r  burnings,  murders,  insurrections,  and  rebellion,) 
more  entirely,  than  any  other  plan  that  could  be  devised. 

‘  Now,  the  dairy  ground  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  by  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  (perhaps  I  might  say,  with  some  restrictions,  throughout  the 
four  provinces)  procure  their  only  food — the  potatoe— is  as  follows. 
Almost  every  occupier  of  land  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and 
all  the  small  farmers  universally,  one  year  with  another,  ])longh  a 
number  of  acres,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  manure  them  with 
lime,  or  dung ;  and  let  them  out  in  quarters  of  an  acre,  to  the  pea¬ 
santry,  to  plant  potatoes ;  at  the  following  rates — (which  arc  con¬ 
sidered  depressed,  in  proportion  to  the  present  de])ression  of  the  times) 
viz.  moors  and  mountainous  tracts,  from  thirty  shillings  to  one  guinea 
and  a  half  per  quarter — leys,  and  limed  stubbles,  from  one  guinea  and 
a  half  to  forty  shillings  per  quarter — dunged  ground,  from  f(»rty  to 
fifty  shillings  per  quarter — even  within  the  last  year,  1H2.‘1,  (I  have 
good  authority  for  making  the  statement,)  two  guineas  and  a  half,  and 
three  pounds  per  quarter,  have  in  some  instances  been  paid  for  dairy 
ground. 

‘  The  dairy  ground  tenant  has  liberty  to  come  on  the  land  only  to 
plant,  dig,  and  remove  the  potatoes  ;  comprising,  at  the  utmost,  a  |)e- 
riod  of  about  six  months :  and  the  regulation  is,  that,  though  he  must 
dig  the  potatoes,  and  pit  them,  in  time  to  make  way  for  the  farmer’s 
crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow ;  he  cannot  remove,  or  make  use  of 
them,  until  the  rent  has  been  paid.  This  latter  regulation,  respecting 
payment,  is  not  always  enforced ;  but  in  this  case  the  farmer  is  not 
frequently  a  loser ;  he,  in  general,  takes  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
serve  a  process  on  the  dairy  ground  tenant,  or  else  he  has  some  other 
object  in  view,  in  jiermitting  him  to  remain  in  his  debt. 

‘  Thus,  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  in  general,  in  order  to  procure  for 
themselves  and  families  a  potatoe  diet,  pay  on  an  average,  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  calculation,  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  for  liberty  to  plant,  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  dig,  a  crop  of  potatoes  on  a  quarter  of  an  Irish  acre,  be¬ 
tween  the  months  of  IMay  and  October.  I  have  seldom  kn(»wn  the 
ground  to  be  ready  for  planting  before  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
Xlay ;  and,  frequently,  the  planting  is  delayed,  from  various  causes, 
until  the  middle  of  June  :  the  immediate  consequences  resulting  from 
this  system,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows.  First,  with  respect  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  it  places  a  most  effectual  bar  in  the  way  of 
all  improvement,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  no  farming  so¬ 
cieties  can  ever  remove  ;  for,  of  necessity,  it  promotes,  and  perpetuates, 
a  slovenly,  careless  system  of  tillage ;  the  farmer  w'ho  plough.s,  and 
manures,  the  dairy  ground,  cares  not  how  badly  he  performs  his  part ; 
he  is  not  interested  in  the  immediate  crop ;  and,  accordingly,  if  he 
cares  or  manages  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  is  only  so  to  manage,  that  the 
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prindpal  benefit  of  the  lime  or  dung  may  be  reserved  for  his  own  cron 
of  wheat  that  is  to  follow;  wherefore,  it  frequently  happens,^ 
dung  or  lime  is  so  long  delayed,  that  the  dairy  ground  ten^t  pUnu 
his  potatoes  without  either ;  and  when  the  potatoes  are  well  over  the 
ground,  and  not  before,  the  horses  and  cars  with  the  manure,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  (if  lime,  it  has  also  to  be  slacked  on  the  field)  are  turned 
in  upon  the  young  crop ;  so  that,  what  between  the  late  planting,  and 
the  still  later  manuring,  (which  the  dairy  ground  tenant's  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  might,  in  many  cases,  much  better  want;  but  which  the 
farmer's  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  could  not  ^vant  so  well,)  no  crop  can 
be  more  unjustly  treated  than  the  potatoe  crop  in  Ireland ;  yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  (so  extremely  favourable  is  the  climate  to  the 
growth  of  every  description  of  green  crop,)  the  potatoes  grow ;  and 
even  under  this  system  of  tillage,  do,  in  general,  produce  an  average 
crop  ;  though  far  below  what  might  be  the  average,  if  cultivated  on  a 
better  system :  and  thus,  this  dairy  ground  system  perpetuates,  and 
ever  will  perpetuate,  a  potatoe  diet  without  a  prospect  of  any  change, 
even  in  part ; — no  other  article  of  food  could  succeed  under  such  a 
system  ;  no  other  article  would  produce  a  crop  sufiicient  to  feed  half 
the  population  ;  in  a  word,  potatoes  answer  the  dairy  ground  system, 
and  the  dairy  ground  system  answ'ers  potatoes ;  and  while  the  dairy 
ground  system  shjdl  continue,  the  ])easantry  of  Ireland  must  feed  on 
worse  fiKKl  than  the  farmer's  pigs :  the  pigs  are  fed  on  potatoes,  and 
bran,  and  milk  ; — the  peasantry,  almost  universally — thnmgh  the 
winter  season,  beyond  all  doubt — feed  on  potatoes  alone/  The  Real 
Grievance,  ^'C.,  pp.  12 — 21. 

The  farmer  is  always  secure  of  dairy-ground  tenants  for  any 
portion  of  his  ground  which  he  may  think  pro)>€r  to  let  out  for 
potatoes ;  and,  having  no  motive,  therefore,  to  exert  himself  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  he  never  thinks  of  adopting  the  most 
common  improvements  in  husbandry.  In  a  country  ‘  better 
‘  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  green  crops  than  any  other  on  the 
‘  face  of  the  globe  the  rotation  of  crops  is  altogether  neglected, 
lH>tatocs  and  wheat  alternately  forming  the  standing  rotation 
throughout  Irebiud. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  facility  of  getting  their  land  thus  cultivated 
by  proxy,  under  this  dairy -ground  system,  the  farmer  is  not  inclined 
to  labour  on  his  farm  himself ;  and  he  gives  no  employment  to  others. 
Through  the  entire  spring,  at  least  until  the  latter  end  of  April,  he  is 
moat  frequently  employed  in  j^etting  jobs,  or  task-work,  for  his  horses; 
this  be  considers  his  most  profitable  employment ;  and,  in  truth,  with 
respect  to  the  great  majority  of  these  men,  rww-called  the  farmers  of 
Iriuand,  the  appellation  of  jobbers  in  horse-work  w'ould  be  a  much 
more  suitable  name  of  distinction,  than  the  honourable  one  of  fanners. 
In  April  they  commence  the  tillage  for  ])otatoes, — this  is  always  time 
enough— common  phrase  in  Ireland every  thing  there  that  remains 
undone,  is  always  “  time  enough,"  to  the  very  last  moment ;  and,  of 
consequence,  is  seldom  or  never  done  in  time  ;  and  of  this,  the  ever- 
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listing  potatoe>  under  the  dairy -ground  system,  furnishes  every  year  a 
lively  illustration; 

*  In  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  universally  received  opinion,  and  as 
universoUy  acted  upon  as  believed ;  that  the  very  l)C8t  season  to  plant 
potatoes,  IS— between  the  two  IMavdays,*'— that  is,  between  the 
first  and  twelfth  of  May,  new  style.  With  such  an  opinion,  joined  to 
the  natural  laziness  of  the  Irish,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  po- 
tatoe  crop,  even  by  their  own  confession,  is  far  oftener  planted  much 
too  late,  than  planted  in  time  ?  I  might  say,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one:— as  to  its  ever  being  planted  early,  that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  peasantry  were  even  inclined  to  early  planting,  they 
have  not  the  power ;  they  must  take  the  dairy  ^‘ground  each  year,  and 
it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  April,  that  the  farmers  determine  what 
shall  be  dairy -ground,  and  what  not ;  and  after  this,  the  ground  is  to 
be  ploughed ;  and,  perhaps,  the  surface  burned — coals  to  be  bought 
and  drawn  to  the  kiln — lime  to  be  burned,  &c.,  &c. — all  by  one  in¬ 
dividual,  the  farmer,  ft>r  all  his  dair}'-ground  tenants,  how  numerous 
soever,  (and  this  in  addition  to  the  tillage  of  his  other  spring  crops,) 
who,  while  all  this  is  doing  for  them,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  for 
themselves,  and  get  little  or  nothing  to  do  for  others. 

*  From  January  to  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  jx^asantry  of  Ireland 
are  without  employment ;  and  accordingly  there  are,  in  general,  more 
outrages  perpetrated  during  the  above  period,  than  at  any  other  time. 
After  digging  ttie  potatoes  in  October,  they  are  employed  in  procuring 
firing,  threshing  corn,  and  endeavouring  to  put  together  the  rent 
the  dairy-ground,  until  Christmas.  January  is  a  principal  month  for 
law  business  and  process  serving  among  them.  If  the  rent  of  the 
dairy-ground  be  not  paid  before  Christmas,  the  farmer  generally  cants 
the  potatoes ;  and  as,  in  this  case,  they  will  seldom  bring  the  entire 
of  the  rent,  he  serves  a  process  to  the  Sessions  before  the  Assistant 
Barrister,  for  the  balance ;  so  that  it  is  generally  towards  the  beginning 
of  February  that  the  Irish  peasant  has  leisure  for  murder,  and  rob¬ 
bery,  and  insurrection :  when  his  feelings  and  passions  are  roused 
and  excited  by  all  this  treatment ;  when  he  finds  himself  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  without  potatoes, —  those  he  had  provided  being 
sold  for  less  than  their  value ;  and  he  himself  put  to  the  additioufd 
expense  of  a  law  proceeding,  on  account  of  those  Very  potatoes,  of 
which  he  has  been  thus  deprived ; — is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  thus 
smarting  under  sufferings,  the  usual  consequence  of  the  dairy-ground 
system,  that  he  will  unite,  even  with  the  farmer  who  has  thus  canted 
his  potatoes,  and  processed  him  for  the  balance,  in  carrying  on  the 
Rock  System  P  For,  after  the  farmer  has  done  all  this,  he  persuades 
him,  that  it  is  the  necessary  consi^quence  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
— of  English  Laws  and  English  Oovernmeiit.  He  must  pay  exor¬ 
bitant  rents  and  tythes ;  and  is  liable  to  still  more  expensive  law  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  default  of  either ;  they  are  both  sufferers  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  Government ;  and  are,  therefore,  both  equally  interested 
in  bringing  about  some  change: — their  condition  cannot  possibly  be 
worse,  and  it  may  be  better; — besides,  the  peasant  is  starving,  and  the 
iknner  promises  good  entertainment;  he  will  treat  him  with  meat 
suppers  at  the  Hotkl,  while  planning  operations ;  and  be  will  Ueat 
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him  at  his  own  house,  while  carrying  on  the  war.  The  fanner  thus 
gains  two  points ;  he  binds  the  peasantry  to  his  interests,  and  he 
screens  his  own  person  from  the  suspicion  of  having  any  connection 
with  Captain  Rock  :  he  takes  special  pains  to  have  it  puhliclv  known 
that  his  house  was  visited ;  and  he  complains  hard  of  the  expense,  and 
loss,  of  being  forced  to  give  supper  and  whiskey  to  a  great  number  of 
men/ 

‘  Let  us  pause  and  consider  this  man  of  misery,  the  Irish  peasant _ 

an  outcast  at  his  own  door — a  beggar  at  that  of  his  neighbour— -a  va¬ 
grant  in  his  own  country — an  unwelcome  intruder  in  the  adjoining  « 
the  heir  of  poverty  and  idleness,  of  rags  and  filth— the  bond-slave  of 
Pojiery,  and  his  own  passions — a  ready  tool  to  the  hand  of  every  in¬ 
cendiary — in  whose  estimation,  to  be  a  proficient  in  roguery  is  a  sub- 
ject  for  Wsting  ;  and  who  will  justify  murder, — nay,  has  frequently 
made  it  a  matter  of  jest — who  will  readily  sell  himself  to  commit  the 
one,  as  he  is  ever  on  the  hmk-out  for  opportunities  of  shewing  his  skill 
in  the  practice  of  the  other. — Can  an  individual  so  circumstanced,  so 
beset  with  ills  as  to  his  outward  condition — so  fortified  inwardly 
against  all  impnwement  by  a  depraved  mind  and  a  debasing  supersti¬ 
tion, — can  such  an  individual  be  well  affected  to  any  (Government  ? — 
lmp(»8sible.  No  man  can  know  how  to  value  any  of  the  benefits  of  a 
go<Kl  government,  who  has  never  experienced  any  of  the  blessings  of  a 
well-ordered  home. — No  man  can  respect  the  laws  and  appointments 
of  constituted  authority,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  comforts  of  a  well 
regulated  family.  It  has  long  betm  a  received  maxim  in  the  world,  (1 
will  not  noiv  inquire  into  its  truth,)  that  “Charity  begins  at  home”; 
but  I  w'ill  venture  to  assert,  it  is  a  much  truer  maxim,  that  patriotism, 
or  love  of  country,  must  ever  begin  at  home ; — for  no  man  ever  yet 
loved  his  country,  or  its  institutions,  in  sincerity,  until  he  could,  at 
least  tacitly,  deciuce  a  reason  for  so  doing  from  his  love  of  self ; — and 
we  might  as  well  expect  the  man  who  is  starving  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  empty  stomach,  or  the  man  who  is  without  clothing  to  he  con¬ 
tented  with  his  nakedness,  as  expect  the  Irish  peasant,  who  knou’s 
not  the  comfort  of  a  home,  and  who  is  destitute  of  the  common  neccs- 
saries  of  life,  to  Ik'  contented  with  the  present  order  of  things ;  or  to 
l)e  well  affected  towards  that  government,  under  which  he  may  be  said, 
barely,  to  exist ;  although  that  government  be  excellent  in  itself,  and 
blameless  with  rest>ect  to  him  :  not  to  speak  of  the  many  incitements 
to  insurrection  and  murder,  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  both  openly 
and  covertly  supplied,  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  a  boasted,  le¬ 
galized,  convention  of  political  incendiaries.  To  what  ]>urpose  (so  far 
as  the  Irish  peasant  is  concerned)  does  the  patriot  expatiate  on  the 
priviU'ges  and  l)enefit8  of  the  British  Constitution? — to  what  purpose 
does  he  declare,  amidst  the  cousenting  and  unanimous  applauses  of  a 
listening  senate,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  cabin  of 
the  wasant  is  as  sacred  as  the  palace  of  the  prince ;  and  though  the 
wind  may  whistle  through  the  frail  tenement  of  clay,  that  the  hand  of 
power  dare  not  lift  the  latch,  nor  the  fiK>t  of  pride  or  w’calth  invade 
the  threshold  of  the  poor  man*s  cabin — while  he  who  furnishes  the 
subject  of  his  eulogium  is  alike  insensible  and  careless  with  respect 
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to  the  entire,  having  never  felt  its  application  to  himself? — Will  he 
join  his  applauses?—  Let  the  patriot  try. — Let  him  enter  the  cabin. — 
Let  him  stand  amidst  its  naked,  shivering,  starving  inhabitants ;  and 
let  him  tell  them,  in  the  language  of  impassioned  eloquence,  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution. — 
Will  the  eye  kindle,  or  the  voice  applaud — and  will  the  countenance 
of  sorrow  be  lightened  with  a  smile? — Assuredly  not. — And  yet  he 
does  not  draw  an  imaginary  picture ; — he  would  only  speak  the  truth 
in  speaking  thus. — Whence  then  arises  this  difference  in  the  manner  of 
its  reception  ? — Those  only  who  enjoy,  and  therefore  value,  the  com¬ 
fort  ana  blessing  of  a  home,  can  exult  in  any  description  of  that  sa¬ 
cred  character  which  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  British  Constitution 
to  shed  around  the  name,  even  when  applied  to  the  meanest  and  frailest 
habitation  that  rears  its  thatched  roof  in  the  most  remote  and  solitary 
comer  of  this  United  Kingdom.* — The  Real  Grievance,  j)p.  2(> 
*  *lo. 

The  truth  of  this  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  preamble 
of  an  Act  relating  to  small  parcels  of  ground,  which  was  })assed 
about  twelve  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
of  the  system,  but  which,  it  is  remarked,  ‘  merely  gives  the 
‘  peasantry  a  choice  between  two  evils ;  viz.,  between  no  potatoes 
‘  and  potatoes  for  more  than  their  value.’  The  preamble  is  as 
follows  :  ‘  Whereas  the  peasantry  in  several  ])arts  of  Ireland  arc 
‘  in  the  constant  practice  of  renting  small  parcels  of  land  for  the 
‘  crop  of  the  year  only,  and  contract  to  pay  very  high  rents  for 
‘  the  same;  and  whereas,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and 
‘  other  unavoidable  causes,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  crop 
‘  produced  upon  such  land  is  not  worth  the  rent  so  contracted  to 
‘  be  paid,  together  with  the  value  of  the  seed  and  labour  licstowed 
‘  on  its  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  expedient,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
‘  tenant  should  he  relieved  against  the  ])ayment  of  such  rent.’ 
And  what  is  the  relief  provided  ?  The  Act  merely  empowers 
the  peasant  to  give  up  the  crop,  in  lieu  of  the  rent  contracted  to 
be  paid,  on  serving  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  a  written  notice  to  that  effect ! 

The  very  provisions  of  this  Act  indicate  and  are  founded  upon 
the  little  value  which  the  Irish  peasantry  set  upon  the  primary 
source  of  wealth — labour.  The  Writer  states  the  remarkable 
fact,  that,  in  all  the  calculations  he  has  heard  made,  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  the  cultivation  of  a  quarter  of  dfiiry  ground, 


•  *  I  would  take  the  lil)erty  to  add,*  says  the  Writer,  in  commenting 
upon  this  part  of  the  preamble,  ‘  it  is  frequently  not  worth  even  the 
rent,  leaving  both  seed  and  lalwur  out  of  the  question  ;  and  that  it  is 
only  in  this  state  of  the  case  that  the  relief  held  out  by  this  Act  wotdd 
operate ;  for,  if  the  crop  were  worth  even  the  rent  alone,  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  peasant  to  adhere  to  his  contract.* 
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whether  by  gemlcroaR,  former,  or  peasant,  the  manual  laliour  of 
the  dairy-ground  tenant  never  entered  into  the  aceount,  or,  when 
referred  to,  was  treated  as  of  any  value. 

‘  Men  value  things  by  the  profit  they  bring  them ;  but  the  Irish 
peasant  derives  no  profit  from  his  iahottr,  except  in  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances .  Is  Ireland  a  land  of  poverty,  and  is  the  cause  of 

her  poverty  a  subject  of  inquiry  ?  I  answer,  Ireland  is  a  land  where 

labour  is  not  valued,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  land  of  poverty . 

The  labour  of  the  people  will  always  increase,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  which  they  set  upon  it ; — and  this  value  must  ever  depend  on 
the  profit,  or  benefit,  which  the  labouring  classes  derive  from  their  la¬ 
bour.  Now  I  need  hardly  say,  that,  in  order  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  lalwur,  it  must  be  exerted ;  therefore,  where  labour  is  not  ex¬ 
erted,  it  cannot  be  valued ; — and  where  it  is  not  valued,  it  cannot  in¬ 
crease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  rather  diminish  ;  so  as  in  the  end  to 
affect  very  materially  the  value  of  those  natural  pro<luctions  as  to 
quantity  and  quality ;  while  there  must  ever  be  a  proportionate  ^vant 
of  all  artificial  productions,  which  are  more  immediately,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  to  be  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  people.  Now,  this  is  the 
actual  state  of  Ireland  at  present : — her  natural  productions  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  both  quantity  and  quality  six  barrels  of  wheat  of  twenty 
stone  to  the  Irish  acre,  are  considered  a  fair  average  crop,  even  in  the 
princiiml  corn  districts ; — while  eighty  barrels  of  potatoes  of  twenty- 
one  stone,  are  reckoned  good  produce  from  the  same,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons.  Now,  I  need  not  say,  that  in  a  country  like  Ire¬ 
land — al)ounding  in  manures,  and  teeming  with  population,— such  a 
crop  is  miserably  deficient ; — the  average  of  the  wheat  should  be,  at 
the  very  least,  double ; — nay,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  could  be,  and  in  particular  instances  have  been,  ol)tained 
by  superior  tillage  and  superior  manure : — but  the  land  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  people  are  unemployed ;  and 
thus,  while  the  evil  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remedy  is  in 
our  power,  we  act  as  if  we  thought  this  evil  too  small ;  and  we  turn 
the  remedy  which  offers  itself  to  our  hands,  into  a  second  evil  of  far 
more  injurious  tendency.  We  seem  to  think  the  evil  of  short  crops, 
proceeding  from  imperfect  tillage  and  scanty  manure, — defects  at 
once  most  easy  to  be  remedied,  by  additional  labour, — as  too  trifling ; 
and  W'c  add  to  it  the  greater  evil  of  an  idle  and  demoralized  peasantry ; 
not  unfrequently  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine,  from 
the  want  of  that  very  food  w’hich  their  own  labour,  if  properly  ex¬ 
erted,  could  most  certainly  procure,  even  to  superjlmiy ,  from  the 
same  soil  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  seems  w  ith  difficulty  to 
dole  out  to  them, — and  with  an  unwillingness  only  equal  to  their  owti 
unwillingness  to  labour ; — a  miserable,  scanty,  empoverished  creq)  of 
half-tilled,  half-ripened  potatoes: — and,  most  extraordinary  fact! 
a  country  with  more  advantages  and  facilities  for  agricultural  im¬ 
provement,  than  any  in  the  world,  is  miserably  defective  as  to  natu^ 
productions—  and  almost  totally  destitute  of  all  artificial  ones ; — wit- 
neat  her  mud-wall  thatched  cabins — their  only  furniture  a  truss  of 
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itraw,  with,  perhaps,  the  luxury  of  a  single  blanket,  to  serve  for  the 
entire  family ; — while  all  the  evils  of  an  unemployed,  discontented, 
overgrown  population,  are  felt  and  lamented  ;  and  emigration,  it  would 
ippear,  is  to  be  held  out  by  the  Legislature  in  despair,  as  a  kind  of 
forWn  hojH*  to  the  wretched  inhabitant ;  as  if  it  were  ])robable,  that 
the  man  who  has  been  an  idle  vagrant  at  home,  would  Iweome  an  in¬ 
dustrious  householder  abroad :  or,  that  he  who  is  unable  to  procure 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  land  of  his  birth— among  the 
friends  of  his  youth, — could  have  any  j)rospect  of  obtaining  a  com¬ 
petency  amidst  the  uninhabited  wastes  of  a  foreign  land  ;  when  every 
day’s  experience,  and  the  testimony  of  many  a  wanderer,  conlirms  tliis 
truth — 

‘  **  Ccelum  non  animnm  mutant  qut  trans  more  currant,**  * 

The  Real  Grievance,  pp.  5(5 — (50. 

Now  as  to  the  share  which  legislation  has  liad  in  producing  or 
encouraging  this  ‘  accursed  dairy-ground  system.’  This  Writer 
traces  up  its  origin  chiefly  to  that  ‘  initjuitous  Act  ’  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  entitled  the  Tithe  Agistment  Hill,  which  he  stigma- 
tiies  as  an  act  of  the  foulest  oppression.  Of  the  justice  and 
policy  of  that  Act,  very  different  opinions  have  been  maintained. 
Its  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  grass-lands  from  the  burden 
of  tithes ;  and  it  was  founded  upon  a  tradition,  that  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland  did  not  claim  it.  At  all  events,  the  title  of 
the  Church  to  this  tithe  was  never  clearly  settled  in  Ireland. 
The  motive  of  the  Parliament  in  passing  this  Act  is  stated  to 
have  been,  a  wish  to  check  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  discourage  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of  ]>opu- 
lation.  This  Writer  contends,  that  its  effect  was,  to  hold  out  a 
very  considerable  bounty  upon  grazing,  and  to  impose  a  grievous 
burthen  upon  the  tillage  of  the  country. 

*  In  consequence,  it  immediately  became  the  interest  of  every  farmer 
who  ])ossessed  capital  or  credit  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  sufficiency 
of  stock,  to  free  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  many  risks, 
with  the  heavy  expenses  arising  from  labourers,  farming  implements, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  necessarily  attending  on  extensive  tillage:  more 
especially  as  by  so  doing,  he  at  the  same  time,  bona  fide,  made  a  clear 
riadance  of  parson  and  tythe  proctor,  with  the  long  list  of  hateful  et¬ 
ceteras.  By  thus  freeing  the  pasture  lands  from  the  tythea,  and  con¬ 
fining  their  payment  to  the  tillage  farms,  the  Tythe  Agistment  Bill 
operated,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  tax  uuou  industry.  It  at 
once  imposed  an  effectual  drawback  on  agricultural  improvement; 
*nd,  in  consequence,  threw  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  labour 
JUid  industry ;  which  every  advancement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
Would  necessarily  have  promoted  among  the  peasantry  :  for,  taking  the 
great  proportion  of  the  tillage  out  of  the  hands  c»f  those  men  who 
were  possessed  of  cither  capital  or  credit,  and  w’ho,  in  consequence. 
Were  best  qualified  to  j)romote  superior  cultivation, — ^best  able  to  jpve 
*®ployment, — and  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  attending  on  every  im- 
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provenient  anti  extension  of  the  tillage  of  the  country  ;  this  iniquitous 
Act  placed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
support  of  the  Establishment,  on  the  shcmlders  of  those  who  could  do 
no  better — who  from  their  necessities  alone,  were  unable  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Tythe  Agistment  Bill,  and  turn  graziers~the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland — a  set  of  paupers — whose  ignorance  must  always 
operate  as  an  effectual  hindrance  to  agricultural  im])rovement ;  while 
their  poyerty  as  certainly  forbids  every  hope  of  employment  f»>r  the 
miserable  {>easantry. 

‘  Thus,  poverty  or  want  of  capital  became,  in  a  manner,  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualitication  for  a  tillage  farmer  in  Ireland ;  and  hence,  ])robahlv, 
originated  those  innumerable  small  farms  of  fn»m  five  to  twenty  acres, 
which  are  there  only  to  be  met  with.  But  it  is  not  the  tillage  ahme 
that  has  suffered  fnuii  this  imisditic  measure ; — it  has  operated,  very 
injuriously,  against  improvement  even  in  the  pasturage  of  the  couiitr\\ 
—  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages, 
natural  and  acquireil,  on  the  side  of  grass  farms,  there  is  no  country 
in  which  the  pasture  fields  arc  so  badly  laid  down  its  in  Ireland: — 
the  land  is  frequently  left  to  nature  ;  and,  it  must  be  owiuhI  that,  in 
general,  it  does  wonders :  the  grass  farms  will  remain  undisturbed  fur 
generations,  even  where  the  want  of  improvement  is  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  the  owners  calculate  on  the  expenses  of  tillage ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  they  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  leave 
them  as  tfiey  are,  than  subject  themselyes  to  the  payment  of  tythes,  in 
addition  to  the  risks  and  ex[)enses  attending  on  white  crops,  which 
must  be  preparatory  to  any  improvement ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  many 
farms  (in  general  the  extensive  ones)  are  let  and  taken  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  at  present.  It  is  calculated  what  the  land  will  pay  when  left 
entirely  to  itself,  merely  by  turning  in  stock,  without  expending  any 
labour  on  its  improvement ;  the  number  of  acres  (for  in  such  a  rase 
they  always  amount  to  some  hundreds)  making  up  in  the  aggregate, 
for  the  smallness  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  each  indivitlually : 
on  this  principle  a  few  shillings  annually  from  each  acre,  may  serve  to 
enrich  the  tenant ;  but  how'  injurious  must  such  a  practice  be,  in  a 
country  where  pwerty  and  idleness  are  so  prevalent  at  present,  that 
numbers  have  pniposed  t(»  resort  even  to  artificial  metlnKls,  in  order  to 
create  emphiyment  for  the  jieople. 

‘  Tlie  landlords  of  Ireland  overshot  the  mark  in  promoting  this  Act 
of  their  own  Parliament:  they  aimed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  clergy  ;  and  secondly,  at  what  they  considered  their  own 
private  interest,  the  petty  gains  to  lie  obtained  by  freeing  their  de¬ 
mesnes  from  the  tytlie  proctor’s  v’aluation  ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
themselves  and  the  countrv,  they  succeeded.  I  say  unfortunately 
for  by  their  success  in  passing  such  an  Act,  they  have  most  efft*ctually 
ii\)ujr«Hl  the  farming  interest— I H'ggared  the  peasantry— curtailed  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country — and,  of  course,  in  the  end,  im- 
po\xTi»hcd  themselves.  By  thus  holding  out  exemption  from  tythes 
as  a  bounty  to  the  graiier,  they  at  once  caused  their  i^ayment  to  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  drawback  upon  till^e ;  and  so  gave  an  effectual  blow'  to 
agricultural  improvement  and  agricultur;il  enterprise  ;  and,  alwve  all, 
(in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  injurious  consequence  of  this  iniquitous 
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proceeding,)  they  deprived  an  increasing  population  of  any  chance  of 
employment.’  The  Real  Grievance,  pp.  lOri — lOi). 

;  The  obvious  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of  this  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  Agistment-law,  betray  the  clerical  prejudices  of  the 
Writer.  But,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  in  what  a  light 
does  it  place  the  tithe  system  itself,  and  the  Establishment  sup¬ 
ported  by  it !  So  unpopular,  it  seems,  even  at  that  time  of  day, 
was  the  Church  Establishment  with  the  IVotestant  landlords  ^ 
so  strong  was  the  feeling,  not  among  tlie  mere  peasantry,  but  * 
among  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  ‘  the  tithe- 
*  proctor’s  valuation’, — that  they  combined  to  get  this  Act  passed 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  to  free  grass-lands  from  the  odious 
nuisance.  And  by  this  means  they  are  represented  as  throwing 
upon  tillage  ‘  the  whole  weif^ht  (f  the  sftjtjtart  of  the  Kntahfish^ 
^menf — a  burden  which  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was 
unable  to  bear.  But,  whatever  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
agistment  law,  its  operation  was  hut  tcmj)orary.  The  astonishing 
improvement  which  took  jdacc  in  Ireland  under  Mr.  Grattan’s 
constitution  of  17^1-?  gave  an  impulse  to  tillage  and  p)pulation, 
which,  in  spite  of  that  law,  doubled  and  trebled  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy.  The  Corn  Law,  which  laid  open  the  trade  in  grain 
between  the  two  ishuids,  had  also  an  immediate  and  surprising 
effect.  It  is  described  as  sweeping  away  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  had  covered  the  country,  and  turning  the  green  pastures 
into  corn-fields.  So  far  as  this  increase  of  tillage  increased  the 
den)and  for  lalwmr,  it  must  have  acted  as  a  bounty  upon  popu¬ 
lation.  At  all  events,  it  increased  the  wealth  of  the  landlords, 
and  raised  the  Protestant  incumbents  t<^  the  condition  of  country 
gentry ;  hut  it  had  the  dfcct,  at  the  same  time,  of  impoverishing 
the  country.  The  increase  of  rents,  derived  from  the  increase  of 
tillage,  enabled  great  numbers  of  the  smaller  gentry  to  quit  the 
island;  and  the  absentee  system,  which  had  been  an  old  disease 
of  the  land,  was  still  further  encouraged  by  the  Union.  The 
removal  of  the  resident  proprietors  had  the  effect  of  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  country,  both  by  the  witbdrawment  of  their  cx{)enditare, 
and  by  leading  to  the  exaction  of  high  rents,  to  8U])port  their 
extravagance  in  a  more  expensive  sphere.  As  rents  rose,  as 
tillage  extended,  as  population  increased,  the  country  became 
poorer  and  poorer;  hut  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  increased. 
The  great  exteirt  of  the  parishes,  laid  out  upon  a  scale  suited  to 
a  thin  population  and  to  pasttire  farms,  converted  them  into  a 
kind  of  extensive  land-holders,  and  raiscil  them  into  a  position  in 
•ociety  above  the  class  of  small  gentry  who  still  linger^  in  the 
t^unuy  only  because  they  were  too  lo^v  in  the  scale  of  income  to 
^it  it.  The  rapid  decline  of  their  rnfluence  ensued  upon  tbcic 
wnsequent  separation  and  alienation  from  their  neglected  flock*. 
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who  became  gradually  incorporated  in  the  congregations  of  tlie 
Romish  clergy. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  circumstances  which  have  leil 
to  the  decline  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  by  one  well  acquaiiutHl 
with  the  facts;  and  it  sufliciently  proves,  that,  although  the 
Dairy- ground  system  may  be  a  very  principal  cause  of  the 
wretcheilness  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  ‘  grievance.’  That  tillage  has  increased,  that  more  corn 
is  grown  in  Ireland  than  formerly,  is  unquestionable;  but  tillage 
does  not  bring  wealth  into  a  country,  unless  the  corn  grown  on 
it  be  consumed  there  also.  In  Ireland,  there  are,  comparatively, 
no  consumers.  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  contends,  that  Ireland  is 
not  adapted  for  tillage,  and  that  the  discouragement  of  pas¬ 
turage  by  bounties  on  corn  produce,  has  been  one  source  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  is  now  suffering. 

'  That  moisture  of  climate/  he  remarks,  '  which  is  favonrahle  to 
grass,  is  inimical  to  grain.  The  drier  and  warmer  countries  are  the 
best  grain  countries.  The  weight  of  \vheat  gradually  decreases  from 
Egypt.  The  best  wheat  in  Ireland  is  one  or  two  pimnds  a  bushel 
less  than  English  wheat.*  The  policy  that  would  seek  to  force  pas¬ 
turage  on  the  arid  jdains  of  Africa,  is  similar  to  that  compelling  tillage 
oVt  the  verdant  fields  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  parliament  gave  bounties 
for  corn  produce,  and  the  result  was,  ''a  loss  of  53, (KK)/.  a  year  for 
seven  years  in  the  produce  of  cows  and  bullocks,  and  10(),(KX)/.  in  that 
of  sheep :  this  is  a  prodigious  loss,  but  it  is  not  the  whole ;  there  is 
the  loss  of  labour  on  above  5(),00()  stones  of  w’oollen  yarn.”  “  Ought 
you,”  continued  Young,  “  to  turn  some  of  the  finest  pastures  in  the 
w’orld  into  the  nu>st  execrable  tillage  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ?  ”  The  elements  forbid ;  the  interests  of  man  call  out 
agi\inst  the  measure.  Even  as  relates  to  employment,  pasturage  is  the 
greatest  source.  A  cow  is  the  means  of  employing  the  chaiullcr, 
tanner,  shoe-maker,  harness-maker,  tkc.j  See.  The  fieece  of  sheep 
employs  the  spinner,  the  dyer,  the  weaver,  the  hosier,  &c.,  Sec.  Hut 
has  Ireland  this  employment  ?  No ;  the  natural  resource  of  the  people 
was  taken  away,  and  some  Englishmen  now  say  to  us,  why  have  you 
no  employment  for  your  people.^  Need  we  reply  to  the  ungenerous 
taunt?  You  took  away  the  means  of  employing  them,  which  was 
the  refuge  for  a  pasture  country.* 

This  passage  proves  at  least  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques¬ 
tion.  The  common  notion  is,  that  the  extension  of  tillage  must 
absolutely  increase  the  demand  for  labour ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  true  as  to  agricultural  labour.  ‘  Pasturage  limits  employ- 
‘  ment  to  a  man  for  every  100  acres.’  Again,  Mr.  Stanley  says, 
‘  the  pastures  shut  out  employment  to  rural  labourers.’  Hut,  if 
the  exclusive  dependence  of  the  people  upon  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment  be  an  evil,  as  it  certainly  is,  the  extension  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  rural  labour  at  the  expense  of  other  sources  of  employ- 
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ment,  must  obviously  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil.  Even  if 
more  hands  on  the  whole  were  employed,  the  deterioration  of 
national  character  consequent  u]K)n  the  breaking  up  of  crafts  and 
trades,  would  not  be  compensated  by  this  circumstance.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  the  Agist¬ 
ment-law,  whatever  were  the  motives  of  the  Irish  legislature  in 
passing  it,  is  chargeable  with  the  evil  eftects  which  the  Clergy¬ 
man  ascribes  to  it. 

*  One  of  the  master  evils  of  Ireland,’  remarks  Mr.  Stanley, 
‘is  want  of  division  of  labour; — there  is  no  branch  of  industry 
‘  to  draw  the  surplus  numbers  off  the  land ;  all  press  on  it  for 
‘  support.’ 

‘  If  a  firmer  has  capital  to-day,  property  to  cultivate  100  acres, 
and  thereby  maintain  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  in  comfort,  at  his 
death  the  capital  is  divided :  the  children  have  families,  and  that  same 
land  which  supported  in  decency  live  or  six  persons,  cannot  so  support 
twenty  persons  or  any  possible  number.  The  capital  gradually  disap¬ 
pears.  The  condition  of  the  families  now  become  worse,  as  without 
the  capital  the  full  produce  cannot  be  taken  from  the  earth  :  they  sink 
into  struggling  farmers;  their  misery  is  complete,  their  state  irreme¬ 
diable.'  Stanley,  p.  46. 

This  Writer  contends,  that  ‘a  cause  of  Ireland’s  condition  is 
‘  redundant  population ;’  and  yet,  he  maintains  too,  what  may 
seem  a  paradox,  that  ‘  the  want  of  capital  has  induced  a  redund- 
‘  ant  population,’  urging  men  to  marry,  in  order  that  each  might 
have  that  means  of  employing  labour  which  capital  could  com¬ 
mand.  Thus,  ‘  population  has  become  a  substitute  for  capital.’ 

‘  Agriculture  is  the  branch  of  industry  which  induces  marriage  : 
a  tradesman  may  manage  without  a  ivife  or  helpmate ;  a  small  farmer 
cannot.  The  smaller  and  poorer  the  farmer,  the  more  urgent  the 
necessity  he  should  provide  himself  with  a  wife,  to  have  “  help  of  his 
own,”  as  he  is  further  removed  from  the  power  of  employing  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  that  help. 

‘  It  is  not  that  population  is  increased  in  Ireland  by  poverty  and 
iniserv,  but  by  the  condition  and  description  of  industry.  Wretched¬ 
ness  does  not  constrain  a  man  to  marry,  but,  if  he  g^ts  land  and  is 
|KX)r — a  rather  general  case  in  Ireland — he  is  placed  in  circumstances 
which  may  unduly  influence  marriage.  Latterly,  the  population  in 
Connaught  advances  quicker  than  in  the  other  provinces ;  but  in  Con¬ 
naught  there  is,  in  late  years,  more  land  let  out  to  small  farmers  with¬ 
out  C4ipital,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland— for  a  man  may  manage 
to  pay  rent  for  10  or  20  acres  without  capital,  but  for  50  or  JOO  acres 
he  could  not.  The  want  of  capital  coiuiielled  many  landholders  to 
“  let  out”  their  grounds.  We  know  a  case  of  an  agriculturi.st,  who, 
in  1812,  held  upwards  of  one  thousiuid  acres,  and  now  almost  every 
part  of  it  is  broken  up  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  : — on  one  townland 
the  population  doubled  in  twenty  years.  It  is  supposed  that  in  Con- 
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naught  there  ih  greater  misery  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  In  tU 
counties  among  the  richest— Menth  or  Kildare— there  is  as  appalling 
distress  as  in  any  part  of  Connaught.  But  in  the  western  province 
there  are  more  minute  sub-divisions  of  land,  and  the  people  are  mi»re 
dependent  on  the  potato-crop ; — the  line  of  ])opulatiun  is  more  leienh. 
ened  and  spread  out,  and  more  open  to  emergencies.'  76.,  pp.  H,  12. 

‘  There  is  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,’  says  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  his  slight  but  ])leastiiit  volume,  ‘  where  such  extreme 
‘  misery  prevails  as  in  Ireland.’ 

‘  The  negro  slave,  if  only  from  interested  motives^  is  well  taken 
care  of.  Even  the  American  Indian,  the  Esquimaux, ‘tlie  Ilutteiitut, 
live  and  die  in  luxury,  compared  with  this  description  of  Irish  paupers. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  misery  the  peasants  suffer,  their  numlKTs 
go  on  increasing  to  a  frightful  degree :  one  would  almost  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  nearer  the  ai)proach  to  a  state  of  destitution,  the 
more  favourable  is  it  for  an  increase  of  populatit>n.* 

Such  a  conclusion,  how  startling  soever,  w  e  hclievc  to  he  coun¬ 
tenanced  hy  facts.  Not  only  does  squalid  ])()verty  ])r(>diice  a 
recklessness  which  destroys  the  prudential  check  to  marriage,  but 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  same  general  law  that  limits  the  increase 
of  the  nobler  animals  as  compared  with  the  inferior  orders,  aj)- 
plied  to  the  human  race ;  so  that,  in  ])roportion  as  the  lower 
classes  are  degraded  to  the  condition  of  mere  animal  existence, 
the  multiplication  of  the  species  becomes  more  ra])id.  The 
hovels  of  the  wretched  teem  with  large  families,  and  the  life  of 
the  mother  is  exliausted  in  the  eflbrt  to  rear  her  fast-coming  pro¬ 
geny;  while,  among  those  in  better  circumstances,  where  the 
average  duration  of  life  is  longer,  the  increase  of  numbers  is  far 
less  rapid.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that,  after  a  country  has 
become  depopulated  hy  pestilence  or  any  other  calamitous  visita¬ 
tion,  the  principle  of  increase  has  seemed  to  exert  an  expansive 
force.  This  has  frequently  been  illustrated  in  the  history  ot  Ire¬ 
land,  which  has  been  rcj)catedly  visited  with  destructive  epide¬ 
mics,  succeeding  to  scarcity.  The  hulk  of  its  population  may 
indeed  be  described  as  always  on  the  verge  of  destitution ;  but  so 
long  as  food  is  to  be  obtained,  they  go  on  increasing  in  numbers,—- 
like  the  Chinese  or  the  negroes,  wdicrevcr  the  destruction  of  Idc 
does  not  take  place  to  so  frightful  an  extent  as  to  counterbalance 
the  tendency  to  increase.  The  potato  supplies  this  necessary 
condition  of  animal  increase.  ‘  The  potato,’  says  Mr.  Stanley, 
‘  is  the  lowest  standard  of  maintenance  in  the  world;  even  below 
‘  the  rice  of  the  Chinese.  Bice  can  be  stored  from  year  to  year; 

*  potato  cannot.  Rice  insures  a  community  from  starvation ;  the 

*  potato  does  not :  on  the  contrary,  it  cxjmscs  it  to  all  its  horrors. 
T  nus  arc  w’c  brought  back  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  dairy- 
ground  system,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry. 
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ire  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  over-population,  the  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  the  misery  of  the  Irish  people. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  must  concede  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
that  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws  would  not  be  an  effective 
panacea  for  the  social  miseries  of  Ireland.  We  cannot  agree, 
however,  with  his  reasonings  upon  this  subject ;  nor  is  he  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  data.  That  the  Poor  Laws,  so  long  as  administered  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Klizaheth,  did  ‘  retard  the  march  of 
population’  in  this  country,  and  operate  beneficially,  is  capable 
of  the  clearest  demonstration.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  all  Mr.  Stanley’s  ohjcctions  to  l\)or  Laws 
in  Ireland;  in  our  judgement,  not  one  of  them  possesses  the 
slightest  force.  For  instance,  his  first  objection  is,  that  ‘  a  vast 
‘  portion  of  Irish  misery  comes  from  the  social  state,  or  from 
‘  the  acts  of  man  himself ;’  which  we  should  have  deemed  a  |K)wer- 
ftil  reason  for  attem])ting  a  legislative  remedy.  Again,  ‘  poor- 
‘  rates  will  suppress  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland’; — we  do 
not  see  why  ;  hut  what  if  they  should  ?  Is  that  a  consideration 
to  be  set  against  doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  starving  poor  ? 

‘  A  compulsory  ])rovision  for  the  poor  increases  ])auperi8m.’  Is 
there  a  country  under  the  sun  where  there  is  so  much  pauperism, 
as  in  Ireland  ?  ‘  The  Irish  arc,  to  a  fault  charitable,  and  to  compel 
‘  charity  seems  paradoxical.’  Arc  the  Irish  landlords  charitable  ? 
This  last  objection  against  a  poor-law  is  the  most  absurd  of  all, 
and  a  cruel  insult  to  the  misery  of  the  peo|)le.  The  best  answ’er  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Lvidence  received  by  1 1  is  Majesty’s  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  inquiring  into  the  C’ondition  of  the  Poorer  Classes 
Mr.  Stanley’s  volume  is  self-contradictory  throughout :  it  con¬ 
tains  many  striking  statements,  but  the  reasoning  is  that  of  an  Irish 
Hull.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  at  variance  than  his  opinions 
and  those  of  the  Irish  Clergyman.  The  former  pleads  for  the 
Irish  farmer,  and  defends  the  Irish  landlord,  stigmatizing  the 
cottier  as  ‘  the  foe  to  the  agriculturist.’  The  latter  represent* 
the  Irish  farmers  as  the  main  supporters  of  the  Uock  system  of 
brigandage,  and  recommends  an  extension  of  the  cottier  system, 
to  separate  the  peasantry  from  their  dependence  on  the  farmers. 
Mr.  Stanley  sees  no  remedy  for  the  social  evils  of  Ireland,  but 
shipping  off  the  redundant  population.  Has  not  Ireland  been  for 
these  fifty  years  pouring  her  superfluous  population  into  this 
country  and  the  Colonies?  Yet,  in  what  respect  has  emigration 
bettered  the  condition  of  those  who  are  left  ?  We  feel  comj)elled 
to  say,  there  is  a  heartlessness  in  jMr.  Stanley’s  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  whole  subject,  which  renders  his  opposition  to  the  intro- 


•  See  Eclectic  for  February  last.  Art.  III. 
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(lucti<»n  of  a  lo^slativc  provision  for  tlie  aged  and  disabled  at 
once  suspicious  and  disgusting. 

c  must  now  turn  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  plan  for  tranquillizing 
Ireland,  by  improving  its  agriculture,  and,  in  order  to  this,  in¬ 
structing  the  people.  Not  only  are  the  agricultural  classes  ‘  in 
‘  want  of  the  prolitable  employment  which  there  is  the  power  to 
‘  give  them' ;  but  ‘  they  are  unskilful,  as  compared  with  ncigh- 
‘  bouring  nations,  to  a  degree  that  can  be  accounted  for  only 
‘  when  we  reflect,  that  a  law  existed  till  of  late  years  virtually  pro- 
‘  hibiting  any  evidence  of  agricultural  industry,  skill,  or  provi- 
‘  dence  ;  -*  a  diabolical  law,  one  clause  of  which  prescriWd  a 
*  limited  period  fur  leases,  and  that,  at  every  new  contract  for 
‘  land,  two-thirds  of  the  improved  yearly  value  created  by  the 
‘  tenant  should  be  exacted  as  rent  by  the  landlord. 

‘  We  know/  nmtiiiues  ISIr.  Kennedy,  *  that  this  law  (and  such  a 
law  was  probably  never  enacted  by  any  other  (loverninent)  affected 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish  pi'ople  ;  and  that  no  adequate  effort  has 
been  made,  either  l)y  the  (iovernment  or  the  land  ])roprictor8,  since  its 
rejH'al,  to  counteract  its  fearful  effects. 

‘  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  not  for  the  mere  satis¬ 
faction  of  scolding  at  by -gone  Irish  (iovernments  ;  but  us  exhibiting 
in  iixvlf  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  that  agricultural  ignorance,  that 
poverty,  improvidence,  with  the  consequent  opmisitioii  to  law,  and  re- 
liellion  against  government,  so  common  in  Ireland,  and  W'hich  many, 
from  want  of  reflection,  attrihute  to  a  constitutionally  defective  nature 
in  the  people  themselves.  Vet  this  law  was  but  one  of  a  code,  of 
w  hich  every  item  liad  a  similar  tendency ;  the  degradation  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  a  small  favoured 
class  was  intriKluced  among  them  exempt  from  these  persecutions. 
Hut  for  the  contrast  thus  exhibited,  they  might  have  remained  igno- 
nuit  of  their  wrongs,  and  tamely  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke.  We 
must  at  least  acknowledge  the  merit  due  to  their  incessant  resistance 
to  that  injustice  and  oppression  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  re¬ 
move. 

*  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  mischief  of  such  a  law',  w’e  have  only 
to  reflect,  how'  even  skilful  agriculturists  act  tow’ard  the  end  of  their 
lipases,  w  hen  they  have  m»t  confidence  in  the  liberality  or  justice  of 
their  landlords.  That  is,  when  there  is  even  a  chance  of  that  which 
this  law  made  inevitable.  We  have  to  recollect  how  the  old  tithe-law 
acted  as  a  check  to  improvement,  by  levying  a  direct,  though  small 
lax  upon  the  improver,  proj)ortionate  to  his  success ;  and  how,  at 
length,  the  general  conviction  of  its  evil  effects  produced  the  tithe- 
composition  act. 

*  \\’e  have  to  recolliH*t  how  of  late  years  Icsstex  of  Church  lands 
have  retarded  the  improvement  of  their  properties,  lest  such  improve¬ 
ments  should  be  valuinl  against  themselves  in  renewals  or  purchases. 

‘  We  have  to  td>M'rve  the  wise  caution  with  which  that  able  man, 
lawd  Kaimes,  sought  to  impnwe  the  state  of  his  country  and  of  his 
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ctmntryiiien,  whether  pruprietorH  or  tillers  of  the  laud,  by  urKing  the 
laudlorcl  to  secure  to  the  cultivator  the  certain  value  of  nia  improve- 
inents,  under  all  circuinstauces,  instead  of  forcing  the  greater  portion 
of  that  value  from  him,  as  n-as  the  effect  of  this  law. 

<  If  we  refiect  fully  Ufum  these  cases,  and  upon  the  general  sound 
principle,  that  men’s  energies  can  only  be  directed  to  useful  or  to 
Wneticial  objects,  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  result  of  their 
exertions  thus  directed  ;  it  cannot  aff«>rd  any  cause  of  astonishment, 
that  the  Irish  nation,  having  been  deprived  by  law,  of  such  useful  in¬ 
citements,  should  be  in  the  state  we  find  it  at  the  iiresent  day.’ 

Ken/iedif,  pp.  5,  t). 

Mr.  Kennedy  boldly  charges  the  destitution  and  consequent  in¬ 
subordination  of  the  Irish  peasantry  upon  the  landed  proprietors  ; 
and  lie  is  right.  Who  Mere  to  blame  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves  in  our  West  India  Colonies  ?  First  and  immediately,  the 
])lanlers  and  their  agents  ;  and  next,  the  Government  that  pro¬ 
tected  and  favoured  them  in  their  iniquity.  Now  without  feeling 
the  slightest  disposition  to  apologize  for  the  Jamaica  planters,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that,  all  things  considered,  their  conduct 
has  been  more  selfish,  oppressive,  and  criminal  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  than  that  of  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords.  The 
noble  exceptions  to  their  general  character  serve  hut  as  lights  in 
a  ])icture,  to  deepen  the  shadows.  Of  the  direct  share  which 
they  have  had  in  fostering,  from  political  motives,  the  pauperism 
of  the  country,  a  Tory  journal  gives  the  following  revolting 
|)icture  ;  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  a  party 
writer,  there  is,  we  fear,  too  much  truth  in  it. 

‘  It  was  because  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  that  debased  state, 
that  they  were  prij'crrcd  as  tenants  btf  Irish  landlords,  so  long  as  the 
laiiillords  could  count  upon  their  tranquillity  and  upon  their  votes  at 
elections.  The  reason  of  the  ])reference  is  obvious.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  miserable  creatures  that  could  be  maintained  upon  an 
estate,  tin?  greater  the  political  influence  of  the  master  of  that  estate; 
and  political  influence  was  all  in  all,  in  a  country  which,  wanting 
commerce,  presented  scarcely  any  other  opp<»rt  uni  ties  of  a  decent 
establishment  than  such  as  were  afforded  by  the  public  service.  The 
Protestant  population,  educated  to  a  certain  point,  and,  by  the  influence 
of  traditi(»n,  possibly  by  the  instinctive  Saxon  spirit,  unfitted  to  enter 
into  a  rivalshi])  of  uegradation  with  their  Celtic  c<»mpetitor8,  would  not 
tlescend  to  occupy  tenures  acres,  or  half-acres,  or  to  bind  themselves 
to  rents  which  they  could  pay  only  by  living  in  community  with  their 
swine.  The  Protestant  tenantry  were  of  course  rejected,  and  they 
emigrated.  That  such  would  be  the  case,  was  foretold  by  Lord  Rosse, 
then  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  in  his  sjwei'h  in  the  IKsh  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  just  fortv-three  years  ago ;  every  line  of  which  speech  may  now 
bo  read  as  fulfilled  proj)hccy.  The  arguments,  indeed,  of  the  Homan 
(’atholics,  by  w’hich  they  obtained  the  elective  franchise  in  1793,  was 
the  siqqmsed  preference  of  Pn»testant  tenantry : — the  argument  by 
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which  thcv  prc\TiiKMi  ujwn  the  lamllord^,  was  a  promijie  of  higher 
TvnXs,  ami  n  nxojv  ahjoct  |>«»litical  ci>mplianoc  ;  anil,  to  do  them  justice, 
thm  promise  was  pn'tty  generally  ohservi'il.  M>  ore  not  the 
of  the  Irixh  inmtionis :  they  hnt^  committed  /tx  mnny  errors^  and 
moxt  ax  many  rrimex,  againx/  themxelrex  and  their  cemfitry^  ax  they  well 
nmld.  Hut  it  is  justice  to  the  majority  of  them  to  say.  that  the  cir- 
eircumstances  of  their  csiuntry  withoiit  commerce,  the  utter  degradation 
of  the  Roman  t'atholic  |vasantry,  and  the  oppi>rt unities  which  the 
miwrahle  Act  of  1 71^1  plaml  in  the  hands  of  every  landholder  to  turn 
that  degradation  to  the  accmint  of  piditical  influence,  in  a  manner  com- 
jH'lletl  the  Irish  landlonls  all  to  pursue  the  one  unhappy  cmirse.  It 
IS  obvious  that,  if  the  proprietor  of  l(hh>  acres  would  choiv«e  to  cut  up 
his  pn^pi'rtv  into,  say  or  If^Hl  tenements,  he  would  run  awiar  with 
the  ^Hditic;d  intluenoe  of  the  ]>oss»'ss«ws  of  fifty  times  as  much  property 
lettiiur  their  lands  in  fairly-siriM  farms. 

‘  Thus  it  was  that  landlords  were  all  ci^mpellcil  into  the  one  vicious 
track  ;  and  the  ctuintry  M-as  ox'cmhi'lmeil  with  th<'  paufH'r  population 
di'scriU'd  by  Hr,  Chirke.  in  a  gn^at  measure  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Proti'stant  f>«>pulatuui,  **  the  n' verse  in  ail  resjKvts.”  Forty  years  ago, 
and  ever  since,  the  Roman  Cathidic  jxipulation  uere,  and  are,  just  what 
Dr.  Clarke  descrilH*s  ;  but  until  witliin  seven  or  eight  years,  this  did  not 
atftH'l  the  huullorvl.  He  ciunmandeii  his  tenant’s  vote  as  l>efort',  and  re- 
ctMviHl  his  rents  with  tolerable  ri'gularity.  The  exciseman  or  the  tithe- 
owner,  the  active  m;\gistrate  or  the  clergyman,  uas  ixvasionally 
knockeil  in  the  head  ;  but  this  afb'cted  not  the  landhu'd,  as  landlord. 
Mecmild  still  bring  up  hi>  coq'is  of  electors  to  vote  according  to  his  plea¬ 
sure,  and  no  orsr.miRvil  omspir.icy  h.ad  }*et  approached  the  sacred  con¬ 
fines  of  rent,  ^'h  '  last  si'ven  i>r  eight  years,  however,  have  opened  new 
and  instructive  views  to  the  Irish  land-owners.  The  priests  have  relieved 
them  frtun  the  c:ire  of  directing  their  tenants’  votes.  The  anti-tithe 
cimspinicv  has.  in  many  cases,  pasaetl  into  an  anti-rent  conspiracy  also. 
The  piitron.age  of  the  country-  has,  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of 
electors.  ]vvs>vd  fn^i  the  i.'indlords  to  the  prji*sts.  and  their  parliament¬ 
ary  repn'si'ntative.  Mr.  tVCimncll.  The  landlords  have,  therefore, 
now  no  longer  their  fxwmer  nwtive  for  preferring  a  tenantry  “  readily 
employed  in  .acts  the  m<^t  desperate,  and  schemes  the  most  prepoe- 
tcnuis,** — a  tenantry  harUart>us,  improvident,  squalid.* 

Standard,  Feb.  22,  1836. 

Honco  the  Ktrbirous  wholesale  ejectments  of  which  Mr.  Stanley 
affects  to  l>c  incmlulous :  and  which  are  still  more  disgraceful 
to  the  landlonls,  than  their  former  selfish  enci>urageineDt  of  the 
ftystem  which  has  mined  their  country. 

Rut  let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Kennedy's  evidence  as  to  what  might 

have  been  done  for  the  ix\ts.yntn  by  this  'lile  aristocracy. 

•  •  •  # 

*  That  the  conditioD  t»f  the  Irish  agriculturists  caa  he  improved  in  a 
very  shtwt  time  by  a  well -judging  land  proprietor,  Laird  Gusford  and 
C\i1oim4  CioNC  ha\'e  fully  provt'd.  If  ever  men  deaen'ed  well  of  any 
exHintry.  assuredly  Ixwd  Gosfurd,  C-ohmei  Clime,  and  Mr.  Blacker  dc^ 
ternr  wyII  of  Irciwd.  Lord  Headley  and  Lard  CloDbrock  have  shewn, 
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that  the  power  of  improvinjir  is  not  conftneil  to  the  people  of  the  North 
of  IreUnd,  os  some  pretend  ;  they  have  tieen  eonally  snrcessful  in  the 
most  (listurlied  parts  of  the  Centre  and  Sonth-West,  Theae  fsentlemen, 
and  a  very  few  others,  hare  proved  that  Irish  landlords  and  agents  can 
Ik*  fountl,  who  art'  instruments  of  good  instead  of  evil  to  their  depend* 
gilts.  They  have  pTove<l  that  it  is  a  gross  calnmny  (though  a  common 
one'  to  «dl  the  Irish  hh<mrin^  cUiss  a  refractory  people,  opposed  to  all 
improvement.  They  have  shewn,  on  the  contrary,  by  extensive  expe* 
rinients,  that  the  Irish  art*  peculiarly  opt'iito  reveivt*  judicious  improve¬ 
ments  ;  by  proving  that  in  three  years  they  could  be  induced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  wretched  style  of  tillage  in  which  they  had  lieen  reared,  (and 
which  it  had  ret]uired  the  ingenious  malevolence  of  a  succession  of  Irish 
governments  ami  bad  landlords  ttt  prolong,)  and  to  adopt  in  its  stead  a 
svstem  that  wss  new  to  them,  not  exactly  the  Sci^tch  or  the  Belgian, 
hut  one  uniting  the  excellencies  of  Imth.  Here  are  no  iudicatious  of 
the  refractory  opposition  to  improvement  attributed  to  the  Irisli  labour¬ 
ers  bv  their  maligners  ;  but  proofs  of  aptness  and  facility  in  their  na¬ 
tional  character  to  which  few  nations  cm  pnaiuci*  a  parallel.  Here, 
too,  are  examples  which  Irish  pniprietors  w'ould  do  well  to  follmv ;  and 
here  are  samples  of  a  change  which  the  Irish  Government  has  the  |>ower 
of  making  general.*  Kmmcdy,  pp.  12,  13. 

In  Ireland,  ‘  all  arc  agriculturists,  and  all  arc  ignorant  of  agri- 
‘  culture.'’  This  ignorance  must  be  removed.  The  best  authori¬ 
ties  prove,  ‘  that  increased  agricultural  skill  would  enable  the 
‘  average  of  Irish  cultivators  to  derive  three  times  the  present 
‘  produee  from  their  land,'"  But  the  kind  of  instruction  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  must  be  adopted,  he  muntains,  in  concert 
with  a  measure  that  shall  give  additional  employment  by  bringing 
the  waste  lands  into  cultivatum  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  attended 
will)  little  comparative  advantage. 

*  It  would,  without  this,  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the  rich  man 
richer,  and  would  not  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  ;)Oor.  Because,  so 
long  as  the  present  unnaturally  forced  competition  fi»r  land  continues, 
the  land  proprietors  will  swallow  up  every  thing  but  what  barely  keeps 
the  producer  alive  ;  and  this  competition  must  continue  until  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  abundant  means  existing  in  the  country  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  employment  of  the  surplus  number  of  agriculturists.  The 
necessity  of  the  two  measures  here  urged  has  been  proved  in  a  hundred 
forms  by  the  proceedings  of  the  above-mentioned  rarliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee.  Everv’  one  agrees  in  their  im|xiTtance,  but  Parliament  never 
can  get  over  the  distaste  which  it  ha.s  to  constrain  great  men  to  per¬ 
form  their  duties.  We  are  shewn  the  astonishing  effect  of  I>ord  Head- 
ley’s  conduct  upon  an  entire  district  in  the  wildest  part  of  Ireland  ;  a 
district  which  previous  mismanagement  had  allowt^  to  arrive  at  such 
a  state,  that  the  laws  had  become  a  dead  letter  and  the  people  savages. 
We  find  it  proved  to  Parliament,  that  the  moment  the  proprietor  sets 
to  work  as  a  proprietor  should  do,  this  deh{)enite  state  of  society  ia 
changed  into  tranquillity  and  prosperity  ;  hut,  instead  of  this  admira¬ 
ble  lesson  having  any  effect,  it  is  lost.  Instead  of  immediately  forcing 
all  proprietors  to  imitate  Lord  Headley*8  example  in  managing  their 
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(utatrii,  there  u  nothing  but  drivelling,  jobbing,  and  talking  of  **  aiding 
local  elfortH  which  are  never  made ;  and  saying,  **  what  vast  good  pro¬ 
prietors  could  do,  if  they  would,” — which  no  one  ever  doubted,  but 
which  hundreds  of  yt'urs  have  proved  that  they  would  nut  do  although 
they  could:  thus  the  whole  welfare  and  safety  of  society  are  left  tode- 
p<Mid  u|M>n  what  is  known  not  to  exist — the  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
Irish  pn>prietors.  This  principle  hasU'en  the  destruction  of  thecouiH. 
try  for  ngiMi ;  but  the  principle  is  a  measured  one  ;  it  d(K*s  not  leave  the 
welfare  of  the  rich  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  poor:  any  law 
n^quirtHl  to  tie  up  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  is  quickly  enough  con¬ 
cocted. 

•  I'he  facility  with  which  well-inclined  proprietors  could  remedy 
what  is  wrong,  has  been  at  all  times  admitted  in  this  country :  it  W'os 
not  lu'cessary  to  have  the  strong  pnsifs  of  late  years  exhibited  by  Lord 
ILnidlev,  in  turning  a  famishing  banditti  into  well  fed  and  well  con- 
dueted  sulyects — nor  l>y  Lord  C’lonbrm*k,  in  clearing  an  estate  of  an 
over  dense  population  by  establishing  the  surplus  number  on  a  waste 
district,  without  condemning  them  to  destitutimi,  or  forcing  them  to 
desperation — nor  by  Lord  (otsford  and  C'olonel  (.’lose, — to  -shew  that 
where  there  is  the  inclination,  there  are  the  means  of  instructing  igno¬ 
rant  ])e(»ple  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  his  art  makes  the  lalxmrer  a 
richer  and  a  hajipier  man  than  he  was  when  his  ignorance  prevented 
his  laUuir  from  ])roducing  suHtcient  fooil  for  his  family.  It  did  not 
require  any  recent  pnnifs  to  convince  Parliament  of  ihest*  facts.  It  is 
nearly  sixty  years  since  Arthur  Voting  proved  to  the  world  the  differ¬ 
ence  Itetween  giKnl  and  bad  Irish  ])roprietors,  and  ]>ointed  out  the  enor- 
imuis  restiurcesof  this  ctmntry,  whilst  the  people  were  sunk  in  the  low¬ 
est  abyss  of  misery  ;  that  tme  i*ause  of  this  misery  amongst  the  people 
was  ignorance  of  their  art,  which  was  differently  and  more  profitably 
exercised  in  other  neighbouring  countries ;  that  another  cause  of  the 
misery  was  want  of  employment,  whilst  he  shewed  that  there  were 
<piaiititi<*s  of  land  waste;  that  the  unemployed  were  anxious  to  culti¬ 
vate  these  lands,  and  that  their  doing  so  would  be  profitable  Inith  to 
themselves  and  the  land  proprietors ;  all  these  things  were  pointed  out 
as  fully  and  clrarly  sixty  years  ago,  and  jiroved  as  satisfaetorily  as  they 
have  since  larii  by  all  the  committees  and  commissions  that  have  been 
throwing  away  time  in  enquiring,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  act¬ 
ing.  'I'he  whole  of  the  prticeedings  of  tliese  committees  and  commis¬ 
sions  may  bt*  termed  works  of  supererogation,  which  have  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  miliions  to  the  country,  without  advancing  the  pretended  object 
«»f  them  one  step  further  towards  its  completion,  and  leaving,  in  the 
nunui  time,  mischief  to  propagate  mischief  in  every  possible  direction 
and  di'griv.  The  same  story  we  find  told  over  and  over  in  every  sue- 
elusive  ctaupilation  on  the  subject,  and  all  reducible  to  the  general 
short  statement — That  Insuhordi nation  and  suffering  arc  forced  upon 
the  Irish  people  hif  the  misconduct  iff  the  land  proprietors  ! 

‘  Our  secondary  evils  absorb  all  the  attention  of  our  rulers,  and 
either  there  is  no  time  or  no  inclination  to  think  of  the  primary  one. 
This  assuriHlly  is  an  ern»r.  C’ivil  and  religious  lilnTty,  equal  and  just 
law  H,  are,  no  doubt,  delicious  pitssessions  ;  and  vile  iiuliH'd  must  be  the 
heart  of  that  man,  or  the  inhabitants  of  that  nation,  inca]>;iblc  of  appreci- 
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ttting  their  value.  Still,  they  are  but  the  luxuries  of  Nociety  ;  luxuries 
hitherto  little  known,  thongh  earnestly  sought,  in  Ireland.  Food  is 
the  necessary  without  which  life  cannot  continue  ;  and  therefore  the 
eiiuiiicipution  question,  the  tithe,  the  grand  jury,  and  many  other  gross 
hvstems  that  existed  and  still  exist  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  our 
former  governments,  however  glaringly  in  the  abstract  they  may  have 
required  correction,  sunk  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
first  great  evil,  and  did  not  merit  one  moment’s  consideration,  at  the 
cost  of  delaying  the  application  of  a  remedy  for  famine.  Yes,  Famine! 

Its  certain  existence  was  known  to  all.  Its  certain  cause  was  known 
to  nil.  Its  certain  remedy  was  known  to  all.  Yet  the  cause  is  permitted 
progress — the  remedy  is  totally  neglected.  Let  us  cease  to  mil  at 
Turkish  Pashas  and  Venetian  oligarchs.  The  slaves  of  those  iniquitous 
|K)wers  at  least  had  food.’  //i.,  pp.  18 — 23. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  very  severe  in  bis  observations  upon  tbc  legis¬ 
lative  measures  wbicb  have  been  from  time  to  time  brouglit  for¬ 
ward  to  remedy  tbe  social  evils  of  Ireland.  Tbe  mixing  up  tbe 
question  of  titbe  with  that  of  rent,  by  making  tbc  landlord  a  titbe- 
proctor,  be  denounces  as  a  piece  of  desperate  bdly.  Tbe  ‘  princi- 
‘  pies  wbicb  characterize  tbe  stupid  Act  now  in  existence,  and  all 
‘  Hills  bitberto  brought  forward  on  tbc  subject,  are,’  be  says, 

*  First,  one  of  extreme  injustice  towards  the  clergy  in  possession  of 

fmrishes,  by  robbing  them  of  what  they  ought  to  possess  during  their 
ives. 

‘  Second,  a  principle  of  extreme  injustice  towards  all  sects  in  Ireland, 
not  belonging  to  the  established  church,  by  seeking  to  render  perma¬ 
nent  a  system  injurious  to  them,  which  ought  to  Imj  changed. 

‘  Third,  a  principle  most  hostile  to  the  progress  of  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion,  because  the  professors  of  other  creeds  are  not  sufficiently  philo¬ 
sophical  to  consider  the  purity  of  our  doctrines,  contrasted  as  they  arc 
with  the  unjust  method  by  which  our  church  and  our  clergy  arc  sup- 
jHirted. 

*  Does  not  the  gross  system  employed  in  Ireland,  amply  account  for 
the  little  progress  hitherto  made  by  the  pure  principles  of  the  reformed 
church  ?  the  doctrines  of  which,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  are 
but  too  often  exhibited  to  our  Roman-Catholic  brethren  in  bitter  rc- 
vilings,  and  in  the  incessant  exertions  of  the  expounders  of  those  doc¬ 
trines,  to  get  from  them  money.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  either  joining  our  church,  or  quietly  contributing  to  its  sup¬ 
port,  these  jKJople  immediately  draw  a  contrast  between  the  practice  of 
our  clergy,  and  the  principles  inculcated  by  their  Divine  Master,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  neither  our  church,  our  clergy,  nor  our¬ 
selves  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Christianity. 

‘  .The  fourtn  characteristic  principle  is  one  of  exceeding  injustice 
and  peril  towards  the  landlords,  by  pretending  to  give  to  them  a  power 
to  recover  tithe,  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  through,  but 
which  they  will  try  to  exert,  and  will  thereby  transfer  to  themselves, 
as  landlords,  the  resistance  which  has  succeeded  against  the  clergy ; 
thus  shaking  to  its  foundation  a  right  which  is  in  all  countries  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  permanent  and  certain^that  in  landed  property. 
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*  The  fifth  charactiTiMtic  is  that  of  tending  to  educate  the  people  to 
resist  government,  and  to  substitute  mob-law  for  the  law  of  the  land^ 
beaiuse  it  tries  to  effect  that  which  is  unjust,  tiiat  which  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  (MHiple  are  unanimously  and  determinedly  combined  to  re¬ 
sist,  and  that  which  the  government  has  already  proved  itself  unable 
to  enforce. 

‘  The  signal  success  <»f  this  mob-law  against  tithes,  ought  to  have  in¬ 
duced  the  government  and  land  proprietors  to  reflect  deeply  on  the 
subject,  w’ith  a  view  to  prevent  its  extension.  They  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  produtvd  by  injustice,  and  that  injustice  also  exists  in  the 
managtnnent  of  land,  well  c;ilculated  to  prtKluce  a  similar  exercise  of  it, 
against  rent  owners,  even  w'ithout  any  additional  incentive.  They 
would  have  seen  that  the  system  of  land  management  is  nearly  as  odi'. 
ouM  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  as  the  h^stahlished  (."hurch  system  is  to 
the  Honian-('atho[ics ;  and  that  the  inob-law'  is  as  applicable  in  the 
resistance  to  tithe  paying;  with  a  much  stronger  inducement  however, 
and  much  more  exjierience  in  applying  it,  than  there  was  when  tithe 
W'as  first  ri‘sisted.  These  facts  ought  to  havp  struck  the  legislature — 
and  the  additional  fact,  that  the  only  way  to  avtnd  this  impending  dan¬ 
ger  w'as  to  make  the  land  proprietors  just  and  iiseful  to  the  unhappy 
|)eople  made  w  retched  by  their  cuiuluct,  instead  of  putting  them  for¬ 
ward  as  scape-goats,  to  bear  even  a  greater  quantity  of  public  odium 
than  they  had  earned.  The  legislature  are  still  in  time  to  avert  this 
second  application  of  mob-law,  the  growing  taste  for  which  is  natural, 
and  the  limits  to  which  it  may  extend,  immeasur.ible.  Nothing  but 
injustice  and  folly  could  have  produced  it ; — nothing  but  excessive 
justice  and  wdsdom  in  our  government  can  now  arrest  its  progress.’ 

/A./pp^  40^43. 

Mr.  Kcnnetly's  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  wliicli  is 
advocated  by  the  philanthropic  Author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled, 
“Colonies  at  Home;''''  first  i^ublishetl  in  the  year  1827*  The 
beneficial  results  of  Mr.  Allen'‘s  exjHTimcutal  establishment  at 
Lindficld,  strikingly  shew  what  may  be  acliievcd  by  even  a  l>ene- 
volcnt  individual,  and  under  many  disadvantages.  The  soil  of 
Ireland  is  admirably  adapted  to  similar  experimeuts;  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  who  has  every  claim  to  be  listenetl  to,  ‘  the  nobility 
‘  of  that  country  have  it  in  their  power,  without  any  injury  to 
^  themselves,  but  to  their  unspeakable  advantage,  to  provide  an 
*  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  disgracidul  state  of  things  in 
‘  that  unhap))y  }H)riion  of  the  empire.’  We  cannot  refrain  from 
trraiscribing  Mr.  Kennedy's  energetic  appeal  to  the  ‘  lords  of  the 
‘  soil’,  the  real  authors  of  the  erimes  and  miseries  of  IrelaiKl. 

*  If  it  1)0  not  the  duty  of  a  proprietor  of  laud  to  manage  it  as  a  trus¬ 
tee  for  the  advantage  of  his  lal)onring  countrymen,  whose  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  land,  as  w'ell  as  for  his  ow'n,  then  the  proprietors  must 
nave  a  clear  right  to  condemn  to  any  degree  of  misery  and  destitution 
or  starvation  they  think  fit,  the  whole  labouring  population.  If  they 
have  not  the  right  to  produce  tlic  destruction  of  the  whole  labouring 
population,  neitluT  have  they  the  right  to  destroy  a  portion  of  it. 
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Their  turning  the  lubnurers  otf  the  whole  uf  their  lands,  would  produce 
the  first  result.  Their  turning  the  lubourcrs  partially  out  uf  their 
lands,  or  keeping  any  portion  of  their  lands  waste  or  unproductive, 
when  there  are  numbers  of  labourers  starving  for  want  of  employment, 
is  attended  with  the  second.  If  proprietors  w'ill  reflect,  they  may  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  giving  a  right  of  pniperty  in  land  to  any  indiviaual 
could  only  have  been  permitted  bv  a  community  for  objects  l)cnefioial 
to  the  community.  It  has  Ihhmi  clone,  not  ns  acknowledging  any  in¬ 
herent  right  in  any  individual  to  a  particular  portion  of  land  originally, 
but  because  land  in  common  could  not  l)e  made  very  productive  or  use¬ 
ful  to  the  community.  It  is  because  ten  lalwtirers,  each  receiving  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  tilling  a  piece  of  land  projmrtimied  to  his  strength, 
can  make  these  ten  pieces  of  land  pnaluce  a  hundred  times  us  much 
fuiKl,  and  therefore  confer  a  hundred  times  as  much  l>eneHt  upon  the 
community,  as  if  those  ten  pieces  of  land  were  aunmon  to  the  Um  la¬ 
bourers. 

<  The  appropriation  of  land  conveys  the  obligation  of  making  that 
land  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  ])opulation,  to  any  required  degree 
of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  ami  the  keeping  <»f  lands  waste,  or  unpro¬ 
ductive,  is  only  sufferable  as  long  as  there  is  enough  of  land  W'ithout 
them  to  supply  the  demand  for  employment.  Anything  beyond  this, 
is  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  whether  it  originate  in 
apathy,  ignorances  or  self-indulgence,  and  tends  to  force  people  to  the 
consideration  of  primitive  rights,  which. is  an  awkw'ard  subject  for  the 
privileged  classes.  It  is  thus  difhcult  to  calculate  the  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  that  may  result  from  the  present  misapplication  of  land-pro¬ 
prietors'  power  in  the  British  Islands.  These  consequences  would  be 
prevented  by  a  vigorous  and  just  government  intervening  and  saving 
the  proprietors,  by  forcing  them  to  act  with  consideration  for  the  people, 
and  with  some  reference  to  those  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  alone  the  right  to  certain  Ixmeficial  interests  in  land  is  preserved 
to  them.  VV’^hat  must  be  the  n*flectionsof  an  English  traveller^upon  hu¬ 
man  governments,  as  he  passes  mile  after  mile  of  waste,  finding  at  long 
intervals  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  which  proves  to  him  the  extensive  unem¬ 
ployed  resemrees  of  his  country,  wdiilst  his  (X)untrymen  are  suffered  to 
pine  in  misery.  How  his  indignation  rises  as  he  journeys  along  the 
interminable  park  wall  of  s<mic  proprietor,  perhaps  a  legislator,  who, 
instimd  of  seeking  to  remedy  the  sufferings  that  his  class  has  caused, 
would  follow  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  unjust  laws,  the  poor  man  who 
ventures  across  this  sacred  boundary — a  boundary  depriving  wretched 
Englishmen  of  the  finest  portion  of  that  land  which  was  created  for 
their  suptnirt,  that  its  proprietor  may  enjoy  the  barbarous  delight  of 
expertly  butchering  with  his  own  hands  harmless  animals  that  have 
cost  him  much  previous  care  and  expense  to  foster.  Yet,  with  these 
things  before  our  eyes,  we  are  told  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  the 
land ;  that  the  poor  should  lie  left  to  their  own  resources,  labour  thus 
withheld  being  their  only  resource  ; — that  it  is  necessary  to  transport 
them  to  foreign  climes  ;  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  gentlemen  in 
the  management  of  their  properties.  Hosts  of  such  atrocious  doctrines 
are  advanced  and  acted  upon,  until  the  suffering  mass  is  driven  to  des¬ 
peration.*  Ib.y  pp.  111^113. 
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And  now,  can  wc  find  words  adt'qnate  to  rcprohate  the  hliml- 
ness  or  baseness  of  tlie  ‘  No  Pojiery'  agitators,  the  parti zans  of 
this  same  selfish  oligarchy,  who,  to  divert  the  public  indignation 
from  their  own  crimes,  or  to  protect  the  sinecures  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  gentry,  would  enlist  the  religious  prejudices  and  alarms  of 
English  people  against  the  long  ojipresscd  population  of  the  sister 
island  ?  When  it  is  asked,  what  has  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  done  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  how  justly  may  it  lie  retorted. 
What  has  Protestantism  done  for  them, — or  for  their  landlords  ? 
The  spread  of  PojKTy  is,  in  Ireland,  the  crime  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  by  a  just  retribution  it  has  become  its  scourge.  The  Irish 
aristocracy  and  the  Irish  Church  have  abandoned  the  people  to 
the  Romish  ])riests,  and  now  they  quarrel  with  the  foofs  harvest 
which  their  heartless  neglect  has  sown.  If  the  Popery  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Irish  be  little  better  than  heathenism,  how'  much 
Ix'tter  is  the  political  Protestantism  of  the  higher  orders,  than  a 
masked  infidelity  ?  From  the  Religion  of  the  (lospel,  the  op- 
pressor  and  the  o])j)ressed  stand  at  an  equal  remove ;  and  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  dominant  ('hurch  serve  but  to  aggravate  the  cul¬ 
pability  of  those  who  have  left  others  to  feed  the  Hocks  they  have 
jfieeredy  and  have  em])loyed  the  wea])ons  of  violence  and  extortion  to 
propagate  the  faith  of  C'hrist.  It  has,  indeed,  been  avowed  as  the 
puqwse  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy,  not  to  convert,  but  to  garrison 
the  country  ;  and  the  empty  churches  of  the  I^stablishment  stand 
as  melancholv  fortresses  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  waste.  4'he 
Kstablished  Church,  the  (’hureh  of  the  aristocracy,  if  it  has  not 
caused,  has  but  mocked  the  misery  and  ignorance  of  the  people. 
The  blame  rests  not  with  the  clergy, — not  with  the  resident  clergy^ 
who  have  done  all  that  men  could  do,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
counteract  the  evil  influence  of  the  system;  and  who  have  suffered 
still  more  from  the  injustice  of  Protestant  landlords,  and  Pro¬ 
testant  dignitaries  and  sinecurists,  than  from  the  machinations  of 
Popish  agitators.  Wc  speak  of  the  hierarchy — the  feudalism  of 
the  Church — the  tithe  system,  aggravated  to  the  last  degree  of 
extortion  and  inqmlicy  by  the  sulxlivision  of  land  and  the  pauix^r- 
ism  of  the  tenantr}', — and,  till  very  lately,  attendeil  by  the  still 
more  hateful  oppression  of  the  cess ;  a  system  based  upon  arbi¬ 
trary  |K)wer,  and  characterized  throughout  by  frightful  injustice. 
All  that  the  pious  zeal  of  the  Irish  clergy  has  accomplished,  has 
been  in  spite  of  this  system,  to  which  with  self-denying  infatuation 
they  attribute  even  the  good  effects  of  their  own  ill-requited 
lalxmrs.  When  will  Christian  men,  educated  in  colleges,  be  wise 
enough  to  |HTceivc,  that  a  political  institution  cannot  be  a  Church, 
and  that  an  Ksuddishment  is  the  only  proper  name  for  that  secu¬ 
lar  arrangement,  of  which  pro|H'rty  is  the  only  object  ?  When  that 
property  shall  have  l>een  wholly  annihilated  or  secularized,  then,  and 
not  perliaps  till  then,  under  the  schooling  of  Divine  Providence, 
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the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  will  discover,  that  a  State 
provision  for  the  support  of  ('hristian  teachers  forms  no  part  of 
the  institutions  of  Christ,  nor  has  in  any  age  or  country  been  found 
conducive  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  or  favourable  to  the 
relations  which  ought  to  subsist  lictween  the  pastor  and  his  flock, 
the  teacher  and  the  taught. 


Art.  II.  A  Residence  at  Constantinople,  during  a  Period  including 
the  Commencement,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  Greek  unu 
Turkish  Pevolutions :  Hy  the  Rev.  H.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
“  A  Journey  from  Constantinople,**  “  Notices  of  Brazil,**  Stc.,  &c. 
Two  Volumes  8vo.  (Plates.)  London,  183(1. 

[^Concluded from  page  352*3 

I*r  is  eight  and  twenty  years  since  the  bold  attempt  of  the  loyal 
Uairnctnr  to  restore  his  deposed  master,  Selim,  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  illustrious  prisoner,  placed  Mahmoud  II.,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Sultan  Abdulhamid  on  the  throne.  The  acts  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  savage  precaution  which  attended  his  elevation,  may, 
|K*r!iaps,  Ih?  ascri^d  to  his  Vizier,  rather  than  to  Mahmoud  himself. 
Hut  ‘  a  ruthless  and  unsparing  cruelty,'  Dr.  Walsh  says,  (and  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  opinion,)  ‘  seemed 
the  ‘  most  prominent  feature  in  his  character.'  The  change  in 
ihis  respect  is  most  remarkable.  ‘  He  now  gives  proofs  every  day 
‘  of  a  humane  and  kindly  disimsition ;'  and  the  following  instances 
are  given  in  supjxirt  of  this  statement ; 

‘On  my  last  arrival  at  Constantinople,*  says  Dr.  Walsh,  ‘the 
Turks  w’ere  greatly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  an  insurrection  in  Al- 
Ixinia,  where  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  insurgents  had  advanced 
towards  the  capital  as  far  as  Sophia  and  Adriunople,  to  co-operate  with 
the  discontented  of  the  city.  By  a  sudden  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
war,  Izzid  Hussein  Pasha  set  fire  to  the  fortress  of  Scutari,  and  Mus- 
tapha,  the  unfortunate  Pasha  of  Scodra,  who  had  raised  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  meet  his 
fate.  As  this  insurrection  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
janissiiries,  and  had  excited  considerable  apprehension,  which  had  not 
vet  subsided,  it  was  expected  the  Pasha  would  be  made  an  awful  ex¬ 
ample  of.  After  some  days  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Sultan  at  hit 
palace  of  Beshiktash.  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  large  escort  of  ca¬ 
valry,  and  attended  by  other  pashas ;  but  as  the  Turks,  when  they  in¬ 
tend  a  man*8  destruction,  treat  him  with  more  than  usual  show  of 
kindness,  it  was  considered  that  all  this  display  was  a  certain  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  man*s  immediate  execution.  The  hall  was  open  to 
the  public;  and  when  he  entered,  a  crowd  entered  with  him  and  ranged 
along  the  walls.  He  came  forward  holding  his  little  son,  a  fine  boy 
about  six  years  old,  by  the  hand.  He  ap|)eared  a  large  and  comely 
man,  and  seemed  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  particularly  so  as 
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he  was  accouijMUiied  by  the  executioner  with  his  drawn  scimitar.  The 
Sultan  was  known  to  l»e  abiwe,  liNiking  on  from  a  halc<»ny  ;  his  secre¬ 
tary,  AMustapha,  sat  htdow  at  a  desk  ;  and  in  the  midst  sttsKl  the  de¬ 
linquent  pasha,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breiist,  and  it  was  every 
moment  expected  that  a  horizontal  movement  of  the  hand  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  would  cause  his  head  to  mil  on  the  Ho«ir.  The  si*;n  was  not  given, 
and  he  was  invited  to  sit  on  the  divan,  which  is  generally  the  po>itiuu 
in  which  a  man  is  strangled,  lie  was  presented  with  coffee,  but  his 
hand  so  slnmk  that  he  spilled  it  over  his  rolx*,  and  dropped  the  cup. 
A  chouasli  m»w  advanced,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  but,  instead 
t>f  pHslucing  a  l>ow-striiig,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  and  presented  it  to  the  boy  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan.  The 
child  placed  it  in  his  girdle,  and  hniked  exceedingly  delighted  when  he 
showed  it  to  his  father.  lie  was  now  informed  by  ^lustapha,  that  the 
Sultan  wished  to  attach  him  as  a  friend,  rather  than  punish  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  that,  as  he  had  no  residence  at  C’tmstanlinople,  a  suitable 
one  was  provided  for  him.  lie  then  retired  to  a  splendid  caique  wait¬ 
ing  on  him  in  the  Ib»sphorns,  and  left  the  hall  with  his  head  on,  very 
nnich  to  his  own  and  the  astonishment  of  the  sj)ectat(>rs,  and  to  the 
dis.ij)pointment  of  the  executioner,  who  complained  that  he  was  de¬ 
frauded  of  his  due.  Similar  clemency  was  shown  at  the  same  time  to 
l)a«MKl,  the  reln'llioiis  pasha  of  Hagdad,  and  they  were  the  subjects  of 
conversation  as  the  almost  incredible  ileeds  of  the  hitherto  ruthless 
man. 

*  lie  had  shown  a  determination  to  support  slavery  in  its  most  un¬ 
mitigated  form,  and  had  authorised  the  making  and  selling  of  slaves  in 
a  manner  almost  unknown  in  Turki.sh  history.  He  now  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  it  in  a  way  equally  unprecedented.  In  the  year  IGild,  he 
issued  a  decree  which,  in  its  future  importance,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fir‘it  step  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Turkey.  It  declared  that 
all  (i reeks  who  had  become  Ixuidsinen  in  consequence  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  should  lx*  restored  to  liberty  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  tt»  return  home,  that  their  masters  should  supply  them  with 
money  for  the  purpose,  'l  ids  decree,  so  novel  in  its  character  from 
any  thing  known.  I  believe,  in  Turkish  annals,  is  still  marked  by  one 
of  those  clauses  which  indicate  that  the  Sultan  has  not  yet  been  able 
t»»  emancipate  himself  tnun  the  control  of  national  prejudice.  From 
the  slaves  si»  bl^rated  are  excepted  all  who  had  embracc'd  the  3Iaho- 
mt'daii  religion.  It  directs  that  “  they  shall  l>e  carefully  watched  in 
order  that  they  do  not  escape,  and  severely  ptinished  by  the  laws  of 
the  empire  if  they  should  attempt  it.”  It  was  known  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  jxx)r  slaves  had  l)een  compelled  to  submit  to  Turkish 
rit«  s,  and  yet  the  vengeance  of  Turkisli  law  is  denounced  against  them 
if  they  n)H>statize  from  this  compulsory  conversion. 

‘  Another  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character  was  his  insatiable 
avarice.  He  sidzetl  without  scruple  or  remorse  on  the  property  of  all 
those  who  had  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  and  several  executions  were 
said  to  be  j)erjH*tnited  for  no  pur|)ose  or  reason  but  that  of. confiscation. 
Incidents  now  daily  occurred,  which  displa)tHl  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter  indeed.  After  the  massacre  ami  destruction  of  the  island  of 
Sc  io,  all  the  projierly  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  was  producing 
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a  revenue  <»f  two  huiulred  and  twenty  thousand  piastres,  as  the  island 
slowly  recovered  from  its  desolation  ;  hut,  on  the  representation  of  the 
pt'ople,  the  Sultan  aj^reed  to  receive  a  thousand  purses  as  an  indemnity, 
and  restore  the  land  to  the  surviving  proprietors.  When  the  money 
was  hrought,  he  confirmed  the  lands  by  a  public  decree  to  the  pos- 
M'ssors,  in  order  to  substantiate  their  own  claims,  and,  in  the  event  of 
their  death,  those  of  their  children.  He  then  restored  to  them  the 
purchase-money,  telling  them  to  lay  it  out  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land  as  they  should  think  loest.  On  this  occasion  the  scattered  Sciotes 
returned  to  their  island.  Many  of  them  assembled  at  Constantinople 
in  January,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  new  order  of  things  in 

the  empire,  gave  a  public  dinner,  to  which  the  Patriarch  and  other 
eminent  persons,  botn  (ireeks  and  Turks,  were  invitc^d.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  like  a  public  dinner  in  England  on  a  similar  occasion.  When 
the  cloth  was  reiiuwed,  a  round  of  healths  suca^eded,  which  were  duly 
taken  down.  They  commenced  with  the  Sultan,  as  we  d(»  with  the 
King,  and  a  report  of  the  whole  pr(K*eeding  was  next  day  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  capital. 

‘  The  implacable  animosity  with  which  he  pursued  the  revolted 
Greeks  was  unrestrained  by  reason  or  principle,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  no  security  would  ever  after  exist  for  any  part  of  that  nation  that 
remained  in  his  p<»wer.  When  their  pardon  was  sealed,  and  he  pro- 
jM>sed  a  reconciliation  with  them,  he  strictly  adhered  to  it  without  re¬ 
servation.  He  slniwed  no  lingering  ill-will,  and  never  availed  himself 
of  any  pretext  to  persecute  them.  Those*  who  had  rendered  them¬ 
selves  independent  were  as  much  favoured  as  if  they  had  never  l)een 
revolted  Turkish  subjects.  When  I  left  Constantinople,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  (Jreeks  were  in  a  state  of  miserable  alarm  and  depression,  sel¬ 
dom  appearing  abn)ad,  and  when  they  did,  they  st»eincd  to  shrink  from 
luitice,  and  walked  along  with  that  hsik  of  suspicion  and  alarm  which 
intimated  very  truly  the  state  of  insecurity  and  suspicion  under  which 
they  laboured.  On  my  return,  I  found  them  as  noisy,  active,  and  gay 
as  ever.  There  was  a  careless  confidence  uImuU  them,  as  if  they  felt  a 
perfect  assurance  of  ])r(»tcction  ;  and  in  many  instances  they  seemed  to 
beard  the  Turks,  and  stand  upon  a  right  of  taking  the  wall  of  them  in 
the  streets.  Sliortly  after  my  arrival  was  the  festival  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  t»f  Constantine’s  Cross.  I  had  never  l>efore  si*en  them  make  any 
great  display  on  this  occasion.  They  were  now  dancing  through  the 
streets  in  their  best  clothes,  every  group  preceded  by  music.  They 
then  retired  to  the  wine-houses,  which  they  filled  with  shouting  and 
laughter.  The  contrast  of  the  state  in  which  I  left  and  found  them 
was  very  striking. 

‘  On  a  representatitm  to  the  Sultan  of  the  dilapidated  state  in  which 
the  (ireek  churches  had  been  left  since  the  commencement  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  he  issued  a  firman,  llWl.  which  contained  the  following 
passage: — ‘Mt  is  our  constant  desire  that  all  the.  Knyas  that  repose 
under  the  shade  of  Islamism  and  <uir  sense  of  justice,  should  enjoy  |M»r- 
fect  protection,  free  from  all  interruption  and  disquietude :  uiir  gucKl 
will  is,  in  this  respect,  not  limited  to  narrow  bounds,  and  our  solicitude 
is  always  that  they  should  feel  perfect  tranquillity,  and  advance  in 
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pn»«p<Tity/*  This  (lechiration  was  followed  up  by  substantial  proofs  of 
sincerity.*  Vol.  II.  pj).  — 21>0. 

I'be  Sultan  has  not  only  abolished  the  barbarous  practice  of 
sending  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  States  to  the  "Seven  Towers, 
when  any  disagreement  arose,  but  be  has  consented  to  waive  the 
usage  of  exacting  ])rescnts  from  every  ambassador,  which  bad 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  The  presentation  of  ambassadors 
has  undergone  a  corresponding  change  ;  and  a  polished  and  civi¬ 
lized  ceremony  has  taken  the  ])laee  of  a  dis])lay  of  barbaric  inso¬ 
lence  worthy  only  of  the  Court  of  Peking.  His  encouragement 
of  the  arts  is  another  ‘  revolutionary  trait.’  He  has  not  only  sat 
for  bis  own  portrait,  and  bad  several  copies  made*,  but  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  ])rinting  of  a  treatise  on  anatomy  at  bis  press  at  Scutari, 
illustrated  with  plates;  in  direct  violation  of  the  Islamitic  prejudice, 
which  prohibits  all  representations  of  the  human  figure.  He  has 
also  given  ])ermission  for  the  performance  of  dissection  in  j)rivate; 
has  adopted  vaccination  ;  and  has  effected  a  further  conquest 
over  religious  prejudices,  in  the  establishment  of  a  lazaretto  for 
the  prevention  of  the  plague.  His  internal  political  reforms  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  energy  and  moral  courage,  triumphant  alike  over 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  own  education  and  all  external  op^K)- 
sition. 

*  His  first  iunovatiim  W'us  in  the  divau.  It  had  been  the  usage  for 
the  Sultan  to  abstain  from  all  personal  contact  with  his  subjects,  as 
being  too  familiar,  and  weakening  that  awful  and  mysterious  respect 
which  some  remote  and  invisibU*  iR'ing  should  possess.  The  Sultan, 
therefore,  always  sent  in  his  opinion  and  dictation  in  writing,  never 
condescending  to  a  personal  communication  ;  but  MahmiMul  now  sits 
in  council  with  the  members,  gives  his  opinion,  and  encourages  others 
to  do  the  sjime,  and  thus  approximates  to  a  certain  form  of  debate  and 
freedom  of  opinion  and  language. 

*  Annmg  the  grievances  of  Turkish  government  W’as  the  frequent 
removal  of  pashas.  At  the  Beiram,  it  was  usual  to  make  those  alter¬ 
ations,  so  that  every  year  the  whole  provincial  government  was  changed. 
The  cause  of  this  was  cupidity,  as  every  governor  purchased  his  place, 
and  the  consequence  wajj  an  intolerable  system  of  extortion  and  op¬ 
pression,  that  the  governor  might  remunerate  himself  during  the  short 
periinl  of  his  authority.  Hut  the  Sultan  put  an  effectual  check  to  this, 
by  refusing  himself  any  fees  on  a  new  appointment,  and  sternly  in- 


•  Ali  Pasha,  of  Janina,  sat  for  his  portrait  to  a  Greek  artist,  but  he 
prohibited  it  to  \>c  copied  on  pain  of  death.  A  copy,  however,  is  in 
possc'ssion  of  C'apt.  Macphail,  lately  Hesident  Gominandant  of  Santa 
Niaura,  and  well  known  for  his  meritorious  and  ill-requited  public 
services  to  all  who  have  visittnl  the  Ionian  Isles. 
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hihiting  all  his  attendants  from  receiving  them.  Those  clouds  of 
Tartars  that  I  had  met  in  Asia,  the  harbingers  of  life  and  deatl^everr 
year  to  distant  pashas,  are  no  longer  seen  on  their  mortal  errands.^  A 
pasha  is  now  removed  only  on  a  serious  and  welUpnived  case  of  his 
untitness  or  delinquency  in  his  oHice ;  and  he  is  replaced,  not  by  him 
that  gives  most,  hut  by  him  that  apjKnirs  best  to  deserve  it. 

‘  Formerly  every  governor  was  a  feudal  baron,  who  had  absolute 
power  of  jurisdiction  over  the  life  and  death  of  all  in  his  {lashalik, 
and  the  wave  of  his  hand  was  suthcient  to  decide  the  fate  of  any  man. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Sultan,  when  he  found  himself  a  free  agent, 
was  a  firman  directed  to  the  muzzellims,  agas,  and  pashas,  that  they 
should  not  presume  to  inflict  themselves  the  punishment  of  death  on 
anv  man,  whether  Haya  or  Turk,  unless  authorised  by  a  legal  sentence 
pnuiounced  by  the  cadi,  and  regularly  signed  by  the  judge.  Even 
then  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  criminal  to  one  of  the  Cadiliskars  of 
Asia  or  Europe,  and  finally  to  the  Sultan  himself,  if  the  criminal 
chot»ses  to  |>ersist  in  his  appeal. 

‘  By  the  ancient  laws  of  the  empire,  the  ofhcers  of  the  seraglio  were 
the  slaves  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  whatever  rank  they  attained,  they 
were  still  considered  to  exist  in  that  relation ;  to  be  incapable  of  ac¬ 
quiring  personal  property  ;  and  their  wives,  children,  and  fortune,  as 
well  as  themselves,  were  at  all  times  at  the  disp(»sal  of  their  master. 
Though  the  strict  interpretation  of  this  relative  connexion  was  no 
longer  recognised,  and  men  undertiMik  offices  who  were  not  and  never 
had  U'en  slaves,  yet  the  origin  of  the  notion  still  continued  to  ojKTate; 
the  functionary  was  pnt  to  death  the  moment  he  displeased  his  master, 
and  his  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sultan,  as  if  the  man 
was  still  his  bondsman.  But  AluhimKid  has  relinquished  those  claims. 
He  no  longer  declares  himself  the  heir  of  executed  men  in  office,  and 
so  is  no  longer  influenced  by  a  sordid  motive  to  put  them  to  death. 
He  has  thus  made  a  personal  sacrifice  both  of  power  and  intere.st,  and 
voluntarily  destroyed  the  foundation  of  that  monstrous  despotism, 
which  supposed  him  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
all  his  subjects. 

‘  The  Turkish  system  is  so  far  repufdican  in  spirit,  that  rank  and 
title  are  merely  ]K‘rsonul,  and  no  man  has  any  hereditary  claim  to 
them  ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far,  that  when  a  man  is  raised  by  his 
merit,  he  carries  with  him  the  name  of  his  trade,  and  the  late  Bey  of 
Constantinople  was  called  Achmet  Papoosgee,  because  he  had  been  a 
maker  of  slippers ;  yet  there  were  some  exceptions  to  those  rules, 
particularly  in  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  empire.  Here  there  were 
certain  privileged  noblemen,  called  Derebevs,  which  literally  means 
“  Lords  of  the  Valleys.**  They  had  submitted  to  Turkish  rule  on 
terms,  and  held  their  districts  by  feudal  tenure.  One  or  two  of  these 
lords  of  the  valleys  were  estimable  men,  and  continued  by  inheritance 
a  kind  of  hereditary  excellence  from  father  to  son.  The  ramily  of  Car 
Osman  Oglu  was  long  known  in  Asia  Minor,  and  all  travellers  speak 
«f  them  as  improvers  of  the  country,  and  conferring  a  blessing  on  the 
district  over  which  they  presided.  I'he  rest  w'ere,  like  all  the  offspring 
“f  such  a  system,  petty  despots,  abusing  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  acts,  which  human  nature  always 
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in  when  it  has  ]KTfect  impunity,  and  is  not  responsible  to 
anv  tribunal  but  its  own  will.  To  break  down  the  power,  and  render 
amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire  those  feudal  tyrants,  was  a 
ditticult  task,  which  m»ne  but  a  man  of  the  Sultan^  eiierjiy  could 
attempt,  or  of  his  s;igacity  could  acc*omplish.  While  yet  the  terror  of 
his  destruction  of  the  janissaries  tilled  every  mind,  he  availed  himself 
of  it  to  limit  the  authority  of  those  inde|KMident  vassids.  Some  of 
them  had  the  means  of  assembling,  in  a  short  time,  an  army  of  ten 
thousaiul  cavalry,  which  held  feudal  tenures  under  them  ;  but  they 
submitted  quietly  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  their  power  is  anni* 
hilated  as  completely  as  that  of  the  janissaries.  In  rendering  liarmless 
those  dangerous  and  iiiHuential  men,  they  were  not  put  to  death,  and 
so  extirpated:  the  Sultan  invited  the  most  distinguished  ti»  the  capital, 
and  appointed  them  to  places  of  honour  and  pr(»rtt.  Here  they  engaged 
in  projects  useful  tt»  the  state.  One  of  the  family  of  Car  Osman  Oglu 
made  considerable  pr«>gress  in  the  study  of  mechanics,  particularly 
naval  architecture,  and  exj)euded  large  sums  in  completing  a  shij)  of 
war. 

‘  Hut  the  body  of  all  others  that  he  found  most  dillicult  to  contend 
with,  was  the  Ulema.  The  civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Turks  is 
blemh'd  together,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  ])recepts  of 
the  Kt>ran  are  as  inviolable  as  those  of  the  Hentateuch,  for  both  are 
founded  on  Divine  authority.  The  Ulema  are  the  great  bmly  ema¬ 
nating  from  this  uuimi,  and  combine  in  their  own  persmis  the  priest- 
htHKl  and  the  magistracy.  Among  other  immunities  wliich  they  enjoy, 
their  gtsuls  are  exempted  from  confiscation,  and  themselves  from 
capital  punishment,  ami  they  keep  alive  that  much  abused  ecclesias¬ 
tical  privilegi*  in  Turkey,  so  long  explode<l  in  every  Uuroj>ean  cmintry. 
Hy  an  obsol  te  law,  however,  any  t»f  the  Ulema,  and  even  the  Mufti, 
could  be  put  to  death  by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Such  an  imple¬ 
ment  iif  punishment  diil  actually  exist  in  Turkey,  and  Sultan  Osman 
found  no  method  effectual  to  bring  them  to  order,  but  by  digging  up 
the  mortar  which  had  Ihh'II  buried  and  disused  for  some  time,  and  the 
sight  of  this  instrument  simui  reduced  both  the  head  and  ImkIv  of  tlie 
Ulema  to  reason.  It  was  at  tuie  time  reported,  that  .MahnuMul  intended 
tt»  tolhiw  his  examph',  ami  that  the  actual  mortar  was  to  be  seen  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  court  of  tlu*  Seraglio  ;  but  when  I  prepared  to  g«>  over 
and  witness  myself  this  extraordinary  sight,  I  learned  that  it  was  m>t 
to  be  seen,  and  perhajts  had  not  Ikvii  exhibited,  though  the  character 
of  the  Sultan  rendered  it  highly  probable.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  3(H)— 10. 


T!io  lUenia  were  in  strict  league  with  the  .lanissarics,  who  were 
on  all  occasions  their  instruments  to  re})ress  any  projeetiKl  ini- 
])rovenient.  ‘  T'o  cut  off  at  a  blow,  this  right  hand  of  the  Ulema,' 
was  theref)ro  ‘  an  indis]H'nsahlc  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of 
‘  any  reform.'  In  the  ApjH'iulix  are  given  the  authentic  details 
of  that  deep  tragedy.  ’I'lie  nuinlHT  of  Janissaries  destroyed  has 
In'cn  rtnluced  hy  the  3'urks  themselves  to  seven  or  eight  hundred^ 
Dr.  Walsh  has  stated  them  as  amounting  altogether,  hy  death  or 
exile,  to  l'O.IHH)  ;  and  this  w  ill  Hp|>ear  from  the  narrative  much 
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more  likely  to  have  bt^eii  the  case.  The  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Sizmn  djedeed  (new  regulations)  in  IJWIJ,  had  cost  the  Emperor 
Selim  his  throne,  and  eventually  his  life.  A  second  insurrection 
of  the  same  turbulent  lH)dy  in  the  following  year,  was  put  down 
only  by  conceding  to  all  their  demands,  in  alxdishing  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  invidious  reforms.  In  1822,  the  frequent  murders 
and  frightful  disorders  of  which  they  were  guilty,  together  with 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  for  the  massacre  of  tlie  Christians,  led  to 
the  issuing  of  a  hatti-shereef  against  the  Janissaries,  in  which  the 
Sultan  threatened,  unless  an  immediate  stop  were  put  to  such 
atrocious  proceedings,  to  abandon  the  capital,  with  his  two  sons, 
for  his  Asiatic  dominions.  Hy  this  energetic  proclamation,  the 
city  was  restored  to  temporary  repose.  The  Sultan,  however,  had 
not  abandoned  his  deterininatiou  to  introduce  the  unpopular  mi¬ 
litary  reforms ;  and  it  became  every  day  more  evident,  that  his  re¬ 
solution  could  be  effected  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Janissa¬ 
ries.  Hy  an  open  insurrection,  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  seraglio,  they  at  once  provoked,  and  all  but  justified,  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  extermination ;  and  the  death  of  Se¬ 
lim  was  fearfully  avenged. 

'fhat  Mahniood  is  not  naturally  of  a  cruel  disposition,  is 
quite  credible,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  ruthless  severity 
which  stained  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign.  Dr.  Walsh  speaks 
of  him,  however,  in  his  first  volume,  as  a  man  of  ‘  unconipro- 
‘  mising  severity  of  temper,’  as  well  as  extraordinary  activity  of 
mind.  Like  the  King  of  the  French,  ‘though  he  appoi?its  no- 
‘  niinal  ministers,  he  actually  governs  by  himself.’ 
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‘  Such  is  his  sagacity,  and  such  are  his  sources  of  information,  that  ho 
knows  what  is  going  on  better  than  any  man  in  his  empire,  and  always 
is  able  to  anticipate  his  vizier’s  reports.  It  is  well  known  that  he  goes 
about  the  streets  at  night  in  disguise,  like  llaroun  Alraschid,  entering 
coffee-houses,  mixing  with  all  ranks,  and  hearing  their  opinions.  People 
have  assured  me,  that  they  have  recognized  him  on  these  occasions, 
but  dared  not  intimate  the  slightest  notice  of  it.  .  .  .  Ilis  ordinary  in¬ 
tercourse  in  private  life  is  urbane  and  affable.  llis  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages  is  considerable.  He  writes  Persian  and  Arabic 
with  eloquence'  and  purity  ;  and  all  his  hatta-sherifs  are  his  own  com- 
jmsition,  and  distinguished  by  their  terseness  and  precision.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  343,  4. 

Our  readers  will  l)e  interested  with  t!ic  following  details  of  the 
personal  habits  of  this  extraordinary  Mohammedan  sovereign,  the 
Head  of  Islam. 

*  I  had  an  op|M>rtunity  of  knowing  much  of  the  habits  and  private 
life  of  MahmtMMl  from  one  who  was  in  constant  intercourse  witn  him, 
nnd  it  is  nearly  as  follows.  He  takes  two  meals  a  day ;  one  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  sunset.  He  has  exchanged  the  Turk- 
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ish  stool  and  tray  for  a  chair  and  table,  which  is  laid  out  exactly  in  the 
European  fashion.  The  table  is  furnished  with  a  cloth  and  knives  and 
forks,  which  are  Knj^lish,  the  knives  being  round  at  the  ends,  and  not 
pointed  like  the  French  ;  to  these  are  added  golden  spoons  and  a  de¬ 
canter  of  wine.  The  wine  is  usually  champagne,  which  he  is  fond  of, 
and  is  grimily  aniusiHl  when  the  cork  explmles,  and  the  wine  flies  up  to 
the  ceiling.  He  always  sits  alone  at  his  meals.  The  dishes  are  brought 
in  one  at  a  time  in  snccirssion,  to  the  numl)er  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  are 
all  covered  and  siMiled.  He  brimks  the  siml  himsidf,  and  tastes  the 
dish ;  if  he  d«»es  not  like  it,  he  again  covers  it  and  sends  it  away. 
When  he  at  length  comes  to  one  which  he  fancies  gotal,  he  keeps  it, 
and  dines  sparingly  upon  it.  The  introiluction  of  wine  has  not  induced 
him,  notwithstanding  what  his  enemies  s;iy,  to  innovate  on  his  tem|)e- 
rate  habits:  he  uses  his  firivilege  without  abusing  it. 

*  In  his  dinnestic  habits,  he  is  mild  and  amiable  to  a  degree  quite 
astonishing  in  a  character  marked  by  such  fierce  and  unsparing  rigour. 

•  He  is  a  cordial  friend,  and  a  gentle  master  to  his  domestics.  He  is 
remarkably  fond  i»f  his  children,  enters  into  all  the  sports  of  his  sons, 
and  suffers  them  to  take  great  lilaTties  with  him,  so  as  sometimes  to 
climb  up  and  ride  on  his  back.  He  is  himself  a  proficient  in  manly 
exercises,  particularly  in  archery,  which  is  one  of  bis  great  amuse¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  large  elevated  plain  behind  the  village  of  Tatavola, 
or  St.  Dcmetri,  called  the  Ocmeidan,  or  l*lace  of  the  Arrow.  Here 
he  frequently  exercisi's,  and  the  distance  to  which  he  sends  an  arrow  is 
marked  by  small  pillars.  His  excellence  in  this  exercise  is  so  grimt 
as  to  have  inspired  the  pm^t  laureat  of  the  court,  who  has  written  and 
published  a  |M)em  on  the  flight  of  an  arrow  which  he  sent  to  the  in¬ 
credible  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  yards.  He  is  sometimes  fond  of 
n*tiring  by  himself  or  with  his  children  to  some  solitary  eminence,  on 
the  sh(»res  of  the  Hosphorus,  where  he  sits  conversing  and  amusing 
himself  in  their  company.  On  this  occasion,  chouashes  are  stationed 
in  a  wide  circle  around,  wh(»  turn  pettplc  in  another  direction  when 
they  are  appriMiching  where  he  is.  I  was  one  day  iMdanising,  and  so 
engagi'd  that  1  |)assed  the  chouash  w'ithout  knowing  it,  and  stumbled 
iiiNtn  the  Sultan  in  his  retreat  ;  he  was  sitting  under  a  little  tent, 

iifaying  with  i»ne  of  his  children,  and  though  I  passed  close  to  him,  he 
lid  n«»t,  or  did  not  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  me.  There  were  times 
when  a  man’s  life  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  such  an  accidental  intrusion ; 
and  impressi'd  at  this  fieriiKl  with  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  character 
of  the  man,  1  did  not  feel  my  head  safe  till  I  again  got  l>eyond  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  prohibited'  circle.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  IHI — IS  FI. 

In  HI31,  the  Sultan,  attended  only  by  a  few  of  bis  function¬ 
aries,  left  (*onstantino])lc  on  a  tour  of  observation  through  his 
European  territories.  In  his  route  from  Adrianoplc  through  the 
plains  of  Thrace,  he  was  struck  with  the  scene  of  desolation 
and  neglect  which  they  presented,  and  which  they  have  exhibited 
for  centuries ;  and  be  ordered  that  peasants  should  be  collected 
to  gather  in  the  harvest,  and  hamlets  be  built  for  their  future  re¬ 
sidence.  'This  memorable  tour,  ‘  marked  only  by  consideration 
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‘  and  iHjnevolcncc,'  was  unprecedented  in  Ottoman  annals.  *  Here,' 
says  Dr.  Walsh,  ^  was  no  extortion  of  the  ])easant,  no  bastinado- 
‘  inj?  of  rayas^  no  strangling  and  decapitation  of  suspected  pashas. 

‘  Wherever  he  went,  he  left  behind  him  traces  of  l)enchcence.' 
On  his  return  to  the  capital,  the  shores  were  lined  with  crowds 
waituig  to  witness  his  disembarkation. 

‘  Among  the  rest  w’ere  the  children  of  all  the  schools  which  he  had 
established,  who  began  to  collect  at  an  early  hour  from  different  quar¬ 
ters  under  their  respective  masters,  and,  uniting  together,  formed  a 
most  interesting  procession,  similar  and  not  inferior  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  Lond(»ii,  when  the  children  of  the  different  schools  proceed  to 
St.  Paul’s ;  w’ith  this  difference,  that  the  children  of  only  one  profes¬ 
sion  ap)H.Mir  on  that  day  in  London,  hut  here  all  the  viu'ied  shades  of 
Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian  were  hleiuled  together,  equally  fostered,  and 
the  l)enetits  of  education  and  encouragement  alike  extended  to  all. 
When  I  consider  how  long  it  t(M>k  to  comjuer  the  prejudices  and  anti¬ 
pathies  of  different  religious  sects  among  us,  and  to  what  an  extent 
they  still  continue,  I  could  not  help  admiring  this  tolerant  Turk,  who, 
among  all  the  opposition  and  ditliculties  which  he  has  to  encounter,  has 
shown  himself  so  lilieral  and  enlightened,  lie  afterwards  distributed 
one  hundred  thousand  piastres  among  these  different  schools,  not  even 
omitting  those  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Catholics. 

'  As  he  approached,  there  was  a  universal  excitement  visible.  Every 
one  seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  him.  The  Turks  never  express 
their  feelings  by  shouts  and  huzzas  on  any  public  occasion,  but  they  do 
it  more  emphatically  l)y  certain  grave  ejaculations,  which  seem  to  come 
from  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  minds.  As  he  passed,  there  was  a 
universal  bowing  of  the  head,  and  a  low  and  solemn  murmur  of  ap¬ 
plause,  that  1  thought  more  expressive  of  res{)ect  and  approbation  than 
any  display  of  popular  sentiment  I  had  ever  witnessed.' 

Vul.  ij.  p.  317* 

In  estimating  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  Dr. 
Walsh  reminds  us,  that  he  was  Iwrn  and  educated  in  the  seraglio, 
and  imbued  with  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Ottoman  people; — 
that  he  never  was  out  of  the  country,  and  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  mind  by  intercourse  with  western  nations ; — and 
that,  so  far  from  meeting  with  the  co-operation  of  his  subjects  in 
his  plans  of  melioration,  he  has  been  opposed  at  every  step  by 
the  most  deadly  animosity,  and  has  carried  every  measure  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  life. 

*  He  has  been  compared  to  Peter  the  Great,  but  you  will  think  me 
extravagant  if  I  say,  that  the  comparison  does  not  do  him  justice. 
Iloth  were  born  in  ignorance  and  despotism,  both  had  a  barbarous  and 
intractable  people  to  manage,  and  both  resorted  to  the  fearful  energies 
of  cruelty  and  blood  ;  but  Peter  was  the  unnatural  father  who  nut  to 
death  his  only  son,  and  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  toe  fu¬ 
rious  man  who  never  could  restrain  his  passion.  Mahmood,  in  the 
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wildest  exciteineiits  of  his  provocation,  never  forgot  tlie  ties  of  nature 
and  the  tenderness  of  a  father  ;  and  after  suliduing  his  subjects,  he 
achieved  the  still  more  dithcult  conquest  of  subduing  himself/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  :iii). 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  great  deviations  of  tlie 
Sultan  from  aneient  usage,  and  the  recent  demonstrations  of  good¬ 
will  towards  bis  C.'bristiau  subjects,  should  give  rise  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  bis  inclinations  tend  to  a  change  of  the  religion  of  the 
State.  Whether  there  is  any  ground  to  believe  that  his  personal 
convictions  have  undergone  a  change  in  favour  of  ('hristianity, 
we  are  unable  to  infer  from  the  information  to  which  we  have 


access.  It  may  be,  that  some  C'hristian  Esther  has  exerted  over 
his  mind  and  heart  a  beneficial  influence.  It  is  highly  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  Turks  are  possessed  with  an  expectation,  very  pre¬ 
valent  indeed  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world,  that  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  destined  at  no  remote  ])eriod  to  yield  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Dr.  Walsh  has  given  a  co))y  of  a  ‘  Fctvn  and  Warning 
‘  issued  from  the  Mosque  of  Santa  So])hia,  in  Feb.  con¬ 

taining  the  following  vaticinations :  the  prophecy  itself  must, 
we  ])resume,  be  of  anterior  date.  ‘  In  the  year  \'2'20  (of  the 
‘  Hejira)  few  operations  will  be  seen;  in  there  will  be  a 

*  famine  for  want  of  rain  ;  in  U  K),  women  w  ill  go  forth  through 

*  the  market-])laces  w  ithout  the  permission  of  their  husbands,  and 
‘  some  villages  will  Ik' swallowed  U}) ;  in  li'oO  *,  some  countries 
‘  will  be  disjointed,  and  they  shall  see  signs;  in  1:2()0,  hail  will 
‘  fall  as  large  as  eggs,  anil  destroy  many  ])laces ;  in  l-7^h  the  sun 


*  will  rise  no  more;  in  1:280,  the  Koran  will 

*  the  year  1.800  will  come  the  Anti*('hrist.' 


disa]q>ear ;  and  in 
The  Turks  afUrin, 


says  Dr.  Walsh,  that  some  of  these  events  have  come  to  j)ass 
about  the  ])eriods  predicted.  About  six  and  twenty  years  ago, 
bread  was  so  dear  in  Turkey,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  now  sold 
for  eight  paras  cost  180.  Earthquakes  of  a  terrific  character 
have  occurred  at  Alej)po,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  emjnrc.  Hail¬ 
stones  larger  than  eggs  have  fallen.  Dr.  Walsh  witnessed  a 
hail-storm  on  the  1  kb  of  Oct.  18.82,  during  which  huge  balls  of 
ice  were  dashed  against  the  house,  ‘  which,  in  force,  size,  and  vio- 
‘  lenee,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  discharge  of  a  battery  of 
‘  cannon.'  'rhese  events,  however,  it  would  reijuirc  no  foresight 
more  preternatural  than  that  of  Francis  Moore  to  predict,  as 
they  fall  within  the  range  of  probability.  Hut  the  other  pre¬ 
dictions  are  of  a  more  specific  character.  The  sun  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  its  setting,  to  rise  no  more,  must 
denote  the  final  overthrow  of  that  cm]ure,  which  this  Mohamme- 


A.II.  12.)1,  commenced  April  28,  ]8^1d. 
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dan  Pastorini  ventures  to  assign  to  a.h.  I27O,  answering  to  about 
A.i).  1H55.  ‘  And  such,’  says  Dr.  Walsh,  ‘is  the  Sultan’s  sup- 

*  posed  tendency  to  Christianity,  that  the  Hible  is  expected  soon 
‘  to  supersede  the  Koran.’  Such  a  projdiecy,  by  begetting  such 
an  expectation,  tends  to  pave  the  way  for  its  own  fuliilment. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singular,  that  both  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Islam,  and  from  that  of  the  Papal  Anti-Christ,  the  note 
of  doom  to  their  res|)ective  creeds  should  be  thus  uttered  by  their 
own  oracles.  The  prophetical  catalogue  of  Popes  ascrilwd  to  St. 
Malachy,  and  Ixdieved  to  he  the  forgery  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
leaves  only  twelve  |K)ntifical  reigns  yet  to  elapse,  l>eforc  ‘  the  city 
‘  upon  seven  hills  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  awful  judge  shall 
‘  judge  the  people.’  The  last  twelve  pontilicates  have  extended 
through  13()  years  (a.d.  17(H)  to  llWli).  According  to  the 
average  duration,  therefore,  in  little  more  than  a  century  the  fate 
of  the  Papacy  is  to  be  consummated. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  interesting  to))ic,  and  upon 
the  remarkable  revolution  in  progress  in  the  Ottoman  world,  that 
we  must  very  briefly  advert  to  tlie  general  contents  of  these  en¬ 
tertaining  volumes.  In  the  first,  we  have  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  and  description  relating  to  Ciibraltar,  Malta,  (iozo,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  /Egean  seas,  together  with  some 
valuable  notices  illustrative  of  the  (ircek  Revolution.  Dr.  Walsh 
was  at  /ante,  when  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  IbiiO  occurred, 
of  which  that  island  was  the  unfortunate  centre.  Ilis  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  catastrophe,  which  ap])eared  some  years  ago  in  the 
Amulet y  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  narratives  of  the  kind  that 
we  ever  read. 

(’erigo  and  its  magnificent  port  would  have  been  found  more 
worth  visiting  than  its  rocky  aspect  seems  to  promise.  In¬ 
stead  of  U)()()  inhabitants,  which  our  Author  allows  it,  the  po. 
j)ulation  is  about  10,000;  and  the  island  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  internal  inij)rovement  since  the  days  of  Spon  and 
Whelcr,  for  which  the  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
disinterested  and  enterprising  exertions  of  the  Resident  Com¬ 
mandant  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, — 
(’a])tain  Macphail.  Our  Author  touched  at  several  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades;  in  particular,  both  Paros  and  Antiparos.  The  ninth 
cha|)ter  introduces  us  to  Constantinople,  of  which  we  have  a  very 
excellent  description.  Not  long  after  his  arrival,  the  Greek  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out,  and  our  Author  was  an  eye-witness  of  its 
first  effects  in  the  capital.  Some  portions  of  the  narrative  have 
found  their  way  into  ])rint,  but  the  greater  part  will  be  new  to  our 
readers ;  and  there  are  some  touching  anecdotes,  which  place  in  a 
very  estimable  and  interesting  light  the  character  of  the  civilized 
(ireeks ;  those  esjxjcially  who,  under  the  name  of  Fanariotes, 
have  been  injuriously  depreciated.  Unlike  most  travellers  in  the 
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Levant,  who  have  thought  it  necessary  either,  as  Phil-hellenists, 
to  deny  any  virtues  to  the  Turk,  or,  taking  part  with  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  to  represent  the  Oreeks  as  altogether  worthless.  Dr.  Walsh 
does  justice  to  the  estimable  qualities  and  capabilities  of  l)oth 
nations. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  have  an  account  of  the  Author's 
visit  to  Smyrna  and  Scio ;  a  description  of  the  singular  grou})c 
called  Princess'  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  and  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Nicomedia,  Hrusa,  and  Mount  Olympus.  Chap.  IX. 
brings  us  down  to  the  Authors  departure  from  Constantinople 
in  Oct.  18*21  (misprinted  rejK‘atedly  1834).  The  tenth  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  changes  which  presented  themselves  on 
his  return ;  and  the  subsequent  chapters  are  occu})ied  with  the 
occurrences  during  bis  second  residence,  a  visit  to  Mount 
Athos,  and  some  valuable  information  relating  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Greek  (3iurcb,  the  Armenians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Turks. 
We  had  marked  several  passages  for  observation ;  but  the  length 
to  which  this  article  has  extended,  compels  us  to  refrain  from  en¬ 
tering  on  any  fresh  topic;  and  we  must  dismiss  these  volumes  with 
an  emphatic  recommendation  of  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  as  fraught  with  more  valuable  information  respecting  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  any  volumes  of  Travels  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  times. 


Art.  III. — 1.  An  Account  of  the  fnfancy,  Religious  and  Literary  Life 
if  Adam  Clarke^  LL.I),,  F.A.S.t  I'kc.,  &c.,  \'C.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
j.  H.  R.  (Marke,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  3  Vol.  8vo,  pp. 

xc.  1224.  London.  Um, 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  JVritings  of  the  Rev.  Richard  fFatson, 
late  SiHTetiirv  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  S(»ciety.  Jly  Thomas 
Jackson.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  ()(>8.  London,  L134. 

3.  The  Life,  Character,  and  Literary  I.aljours  of  Samuel  Drew,  A.M, 
By  his  Eldest  Son.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  530.  London,  1834. 

TT AD  Methotlism  sprung  up  in  tlic  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
its  Founder,  in  all  probability,  like  another  Ignatius  Loyola, 
would  have  established  a  new  order  within  its  bosom.  The  po¬ 
licy  of  the  Vatican  would  have  converted  the  incipient  heresiarch 
into  a  saint,  and  the  Wesley ans  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
coadjutors  or  the  rivals  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  Zeal  and 
piety,  and  whatever  qualities  of  a  different  nature  human  infirmity 
too  often  associates  with  them  in  the  leaders  of  sects,  would  have 
been  consecrated,  by  the  aggrandizement  of  the  order,  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  |H>wer  and  influence  of  Rome.  Schism  within  its 
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])ale,  this  Church  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  and , 
therefore  allowed  as  many  schismatics  as  there  were  forms  of  fana¬ 
ticism  ;  taking  care,  however,  to  guard  against  any  outburst  of  se¬ 
paration  or  rebellion  against  its  own  absolute  sovereignty. 

The  C'hurch  of  England,  reformed  and  protestant  as  she  is, 
has  in  this  res|>ect  shewn  herself  far  less  tolerant  and  |)olitic  than 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Uniformity  has  been  her  idol;  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  even  on  points  of  minutest  insignidcance,  she  has  always 
rejected  with  contempt  and  scorn.  Her  renouncement  of  papal 
infallibility  was  only  its  appropriation  under  another  name;  and, 
like  all  usurpers,  she  is  in  such  ])erpetual  alarm  lest  her  title 
should  be  questioned,  that  she  seizes  every  op|K)rtunity  to  assert 
and  to  vindicate  it.  One  striking  instance  of  this  we  have  in 
her  treatment  of  the  Hrst  Methodists, — though  Methodists,  in 
the  modern  and  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  they  were  not. 
There  was  no  alleged  heresy  in  their  opinions,  no  fanaticism  in 
their  spirit: — for  what  then  were  they  expelled  the  university,  and 
driven  out  of  the  Church  ?  For  no  other  reason  that  we  Jiave 
been  able  to  learn,  than  the  seriousness  of  their  demeanour,  the 
fervency  of  their  piety,  and  their  uiiremiiLlng  attention  to  their 
collegiate  duties  and  pursuits.  The  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
canonized  those  whom  the  English  hierarchy  proscribed  and  per¬ 
secuted  ;  a  lamentable  proof  that  piety  and  reformation  may  be 
divorced  from  each  other,  and  that  a  Church  may  exist  without  a 
religion. 

It  is  an  evil  symptom  in  a  Church,  when  it  knows  no  other  care 
than  to  secure  its  temporalities ;  when  all  its  zeal  is  intolerance, 
and  that  intolerance  directed,  not  against  heresy  or  ecclesiastical 
insubordination,  but  simply  against  the  religious  spirit.  This  was 
precisely  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  rise  of  Me¬ 
thodism.  The  j)iety  of  a  few  young  men  at  Oxford  set  the  na¬ 
tion  in  a  dame.  In  vain  they  professed  the  strictest  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  their  |)erfect  readiness  to 
conform  to  her  canons  and  her  ceremonies,  if  they  might  only 
he  allowed  to  instruct  the  people,  and  reclaim  them  from  the 
ignorance  and  profligacy  into  which  they  had  been  permitted 
to  sink,  till  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found,  in  many  parts  of 
the  land,  a  vestige  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  compelled 
to  exercise  an  irregular  ministry,  or  to  abandon  their  sacred 
functions.  Sincere,  though  inconsistent  churchmen,  they  had 
neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  profess  Dissent,  while  they 
every  day  practically  availed  themselves  of  the  toleration  in¬ 
tended  solely  for  the  protection  of  Dissenters.  Mr.  Wesley 
at  length,  and  by  slow  degrees,  framed  and  organized  the  system 
which  bears  his  name  in  connexion  with  that  of  Methodism  ; 
and  fain  are  his  successors,  who  seem  to  inherit  all  his  subtle 
policy,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  that  Methodism  is 
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the  coadjutor  of  the  Church  of  England,  both  as  a  |K)litical 
and  an  ecclesiastical  institution  ;  that  to  this  Church,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  corruptions  and  abominations,  it  is,  as  a 
system,  connatural  and  adhesive,  while  towards  every  form  of 
Dissent,  and  every  species  of  Dissenters,  it  is  as  unconquerably 
repugnant.  'I'o  c(»nvey  an  imjiression  to  this  effect,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  it  as  general  as  ]>ossil)le,  is  the  policy  of  Methodism  ;  and 
under  this  mask,  this  most  exclusive  of  all  ecclesiastical  systems, 
and  which  must  stand  alone,  or  entirely  lose  itself  by  amalgation 
with  any  other,  continues  daily  to  augment  its  power  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  its  converts.  From  the  Churcb  of  England,  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  drawing  its  memlKTs  and  resources ;  and  the  connexion 
of  which  it  boasts,  is  like  the  Irishmairs  reciprocity,  all  on  one 
side.  Those  who  ]>ass  the  barriers  of  Methodism,  never  return ; 
and  should  the  crisis  arrive,  which  shall  place  the  existence  of  the 
(’hurch  of  I'ngland  in  jeopardy,  what  assistance,  in  the  hour  of 
her  utmost  need,  can  she  derive  from  Methodism  ?  Methodism, 
from  its  conqdete  organization,  may  su])plant  or  supersede  the 
('hurch  of  Ihigland;  but  never  will  it  make  a  sacrifice,  either  of 
its  numbers  or  of  its  wealth,  to  save  that  or  any  other  ('burch  from 
perdition.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  refined  and  subtle  ])olicy,  thus  to 
stand  by  the  (Muircb,  for  the  ])urpose  of  disarming  its  enmity, 
and  strengthening  (uirsclves  at  the  expense  of  its  weakness.  Ilut 
Methodism  has  even  im])rovcd  u])on  this.  Hy  stigmatizing  Dis¬ 
senters  as  political  ))artizans,  as  aiming  to  sui)vert  the  ('hurch, 
under  the  inriucncc  of  a  close  and  worldly  ambition,  it  further 
lulls  to  slcc])  the  susj>icions  of  the  hierarchy  as  to  the  selfishness 
of  its  own  designs  ;  while,  by  exciting  the  ])rcjudiccs  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  against  Dissent,  it  secures  them  within  its  ])ale,  and  preserves 
them  from  the  contamination  of  those  principles  of  ('hristian  li- 
iHTty  which  Dissenters  are  known  to  cherish,  and  which,  once  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  Methodist  laity,  would  soon  ])rove  fatal  to 
the  su]>rcmc  dominion  of  their  clerical  (’onference. 

‘  I'olitical  Dissenters,'  is  a  term  of  reproach  of  which,  in  their 
magazines  and  other  publications,  the  ^icthodists  have  not  been 
s]>aring,  when,  at  any  time,  the  body  they  mean  to  reprobate  have 
sought,  by  constitutional  means,  to  obtain  a  redress  of  those 
grievances  which  press  not  only  iqKm  themselves,  but  upon  all 
w  ho  arc  not  members  of  the  dominant  church.  lUit  are  not  political 
Dissenters  on  the  side  of  liberty  quite  as  respectable,  and  may 
they  not  Ih'  quite  as  religious  and  spiritual,  as  political  Methodists 
on  the  side  of  'roryism  ?  The  volumes  before  us  exhibit  suf¬ 
ficient  pnuif  that  the  Methodists  entertain  no  horror  of  ]iolitics, 
as  such ;  but,  as  it  suited  their  policy  to  conciliate  the  High 
('hurch  party,  and  to  affect  reverence  not  only  for  the  principle 
which  a  civil  establishment  of  C'hristianity  involves,  but  also  for 
the  very  abuses  and  evils  which  it  engenders,  they  have  usually 
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rangeil  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
This  is  their  exact  position  at  the  present  moment.  As  consti¬ 
tuting  a  large  and  distinct  portion  of  the  community,  they  are  so 
far  opposed  to  Dissent,  as  association  with  Dissenters  might  affect 
the  unity  of  iVlethodism  ;  and  they  are  so  far  in  alliance  with  the 
(’hurch,  as  that  alliance  is  favourable  to  its  own  exclusive  advance- 
nient  and  extension.  They  are  of  the  Cdiurch  just  so  long  as,  in 
point  of  affluence  and  power,  the  Church  maintains  its  precedence; 
and  it  will  be  no  fault  of  theirs,  if  they  do  not  instantly  become 
the  Methodist  hierarchy,  the  moment  the  Church  of  England  is 
compelled  to  descend  from  her  established  preeminence. 

Hut  it  is  due  to  the  Methodists,  that  wc  should  take  a  view  of  their 
operations  and  character,  as  a  religious  body  attached  to  our  common 
Christianity,  irrespective  of  their  ]H)litical  and  civil  relations  in 
society  ;  and  here  they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 
It  was  theirs  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  dead  forms  of 
religion  at  a  period  of  unexampled  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitu¬ 
tion.  Every  ste])  of  their  progress  is  a  history  of  their  zeal  and 
devotedness.  'I'hey  were  the  apostles  of  the  poor.  .  They  relaid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  pyramid  of  society  with  materials  firm  and 
enduring;  and  this  is  the  work  best  suited  to  their  genius,  their 
capacities,  and  their  resources.  Every  where  they  have  created 
imperishable  monuments  of  usefulness,  and  of  that  kind  of  use¬ 
fulness  which  makes  a  virtuous,  a  happy  populace.  They  first 
roused  the  ])o])ular  mind,  and  they  have  ever  since  kept  it  awake. 
In  this  view,  Methodism  is  continually  operating  as  a  quickening 
spirit.  I'his  accounts  for  its  raj)id  advancement,  and  for  the  ef- 
liciency  and  variety  of  its  instruments.  Whatever  is  usable,  it 
prejiarcs  and  em])h>ys;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  produces  rare 
specimens  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth, —  such  as  would  adorn 
and  dignify  any  rank,  or  station,  or  office,  in  the  most  enlightened 
community  on  earth.  And  if  proof  of  this  be  demanded,  the 
volumes  on  our  table  furnish  it  in  abundance.  Adam  Clarke, 
Uichard  Watson,  and  Samuel  Drew,  are  names  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  but  for  the  awakening  energies  of  Methodism,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  places  which  gave 
them  birth ;  and  now  they  are  familiar,  household  names,  wherc- 
ever  letters  and  religion  have  found  their  way  and  obtained  a 
home.  Probably,  no  individuals,  deriving  the  elements  of  their 
characters  from  one  peculiar  source,  were  in  so  many  other  respects 
dissimilar;  yet  each  attained  and  was  entitled  to  eminence — emi¬ 
nence  in  which  they  were  contemporaries,  rather  than  rivals. 
There  are,  however,  many  points  of  agreement  l)etwecn  them. 
Their  early  life  was  beset  with  difficulties;  and  every  thing 
around  them  was  unfriendly  to  the  culture  of  their  minds.  Re¬ 
ligion  taught  them  to  feel  that  they  possessed  intellect,  and  fur- 
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nishcil  them  with  reasons  and  motives  for  its  improvement. 
'Fhus  Dr.  (Marke  observes  - 

‘  After  1  found  the  |H'ace  of  (bxi  to  my  conscience',  and  was  assured 
of  my  intert'st  in  the  Lt»rd  .lesus,  I  In'lieve  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
I  hmriUHl  more  in  one  tlay,  on  an  averajje,  than  formerly  I  cenild  do. 
with  c'qual  application,  in  a  whole  fmtnth,  iVml  no  wonder,  my  soul 
Ik'^ui  to  rist*  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  fall,  by  the  favor  of  the  Kternal 
Spirit.  It  na.s  not  tm  the  aficctiims  or  iJic  juisxions,  this  Spirit  work- 
eu  ;  but  u|H»n  undi-rstufidin^^  jud^fncni^  and  rviU  :  these  l)ein^  rectified 
ami  l»n»n);ht  under  a  divine  infiuenct'.  the  lower  faculties  came  on  in 
their  train,  purifiinl  and  refintel.  The  chanjie  in  my  heart  was  the 
etfec't  of  the  chtw^e  in  my  immortal  spirit.  1  saw,  from  mv  own  case, 
that  reli^itm  was  the  pite  to  true  bnirning  and  science ;  and  that  those 
who  went  through  their  st\idies  w  ithout  this,  had,  at  leiist,  douhle  work 
to  do;  and.  in  the  end,  not  an  eoual  pnaluce.  My  mind  lHH:ame  en- 
largtsl  to  lake  in  anv  thing  ust'ful.  I  was  now  sej^arattni  from  everv 
thing  that  ctuild  im^Hnle  my  stiidies,  obscure  or  delwse  my  mind, 
la'arning  and  scieiuY  I  knew  came  fn>m  tbxl,  l>ccauM'  he  is  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  all  know  UhIi^*  :  and,  pn»]>crlv  s]>eaking,  these  things  U'long  to 
man  ; — (iihI  created  them  not  for  iHmself  not  for  angels — but  for 
taan  ;  and  he  fulfils  m»t  the  design  of  his  Cn'-ator,  who  ihx's  not  culti¬ 
vate  his  mind  in  all  ust'ful  kmnvKslgi',  to  the  utnu^t  of  his  circum- 
stanct's  and  jH»wTr.”  *  Life  of  A,  Ciarke^  Vol.  1.,  pp.  Idtl,  9. 

'riuis  too  the  Hiograpber  of  Mr.  Watson  Ivars  a  similar  testi¬ 
mony. 

*  It  was  m»t  till  after  his  cmiversion  that  his  true  intellectual  character 
apjH'ared.  I’p  to  that  jH'riiHl,  his  mental  Acuities  had  never  Inx'n  fully 
i'alliMl  forth.  This  complete  change  in  *  the  inner  man  *  gave  an  in¬ 
tensity  to  his  ftvlings  unkntnvn  before,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
the  snblimest  and  most  imp(*rt.‘int  topics  that  ever  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  either  men  or  angels.  The  pt'rfect ions  of  the  (iodhead, 
the  rt'tlemption  «*f  the  world  bv  the  death  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
the  guilt  and  misery  of  fallen  man,  the  m*cessitv  of  repentance,  faith 
in  the  bhanl  of  atonement,  the  salvation  of  the  Gosj»el,  the  pleasures  of 
religion,  trium]di  in  death,  the  rt'surrt'dion  of  the  entire  human  race, 
the  pMieral  judgment,  the  joys  of  heaven,  the  en  lloss  miseries  of  hell; 
tlu'se  and  many  collateral  sul)jt'cts  rousiHi  his  ft'elings,  and  stimulated 
all  the  energies  of  his  imagination  and  understanding.  His  talents  for 
ust'fulness  s«H>n  U'came  npiiarent.  The  moral  state  of  the  surrounding 
cmintry  was  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  his  sympathies,  while  it 
c;i11€m1  for  the  nu^t  strenuous  exertions ;  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  religiiuis  friends,  who  saw*  that  his  piety  was  deep,  and  the 
grow  th  t»f  his  mental  stature  as  rapid  as  had  been  that  of  his  corporeal 
frame,  he  soim  l»egan  to  deliver  exhortations  in  the  praver-met^tings, 
and  to  officiate  as  a  LiKal  Preacher.* 

Memoirs  of  Ret',  R.  fi  a/son,  pp.  17»  18. 
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Of  Mr.  Drew  it  ift  likewise  observed,  m  tlie  preliminary  re¬ 
marks  to  his  memoir, — 

*  Though  of  high  intellectual  caimcity,  yet,  for  its  develope- 

ment  and  diriH^tion,  he  was  muinlv,  if  nut  wholly,  indebted  to  the  work 
of  divine  grace  u]Min  his  heart.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  w'ere  thus 
roused  into  activity,  and  consecrated  t<»  the  servict*  of  his  God  and  his 
neighbour.  It  is  in  connexion  with  his  acknowledged  mental  su¬ 
periority,  that  bis  religious  profession  and  practice  are  deemed  of 
public  iuijiortancc ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  his  religious  life,  and 
his  humble  origin,  that  his  literary  progress  is  chieoy  interesting. 
There  are,  we  believe,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  can  testify 
as  explicitly  as  he,  **  that  the  Son  of  man  hatli  pow'cr  on  earth  to  for¬ 
give  sins,'’  and  who  have  exemplified  as  fully  “  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;** 
but  tliere  are  few  of  the  professors  of  this  vital  power  of  godliness," 
whose  clear-sightedness  and  habits  of  close  thinking  more  completely 
exempt  them  from  the  suspicion  of  enthusiasm  and  self-delusion. 

‘  The  memoirs  of  a  merely  literary  man,  daily  pursuing  the  same  or 
similar  occupations,  and  secluded  in  his  study  from  the  changeful  sce¬ 
nery  of  huinan  life,  exhibit  few  of  those  incidents  that  aw  aken  general 
interest.  But  where  an  individual  has  raised  himself  from  ol^eurity 
by  superior  intelligence, — has  boldly  grappled,  in  the  outset  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  with  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  —  has  struggled  success¬ 
fully  against  the  opposing  current  of  circumstances,  and  w'on  for  him- 
Rolf  honourable  renow’ii  and  all  this  commenced  in  the  ardour  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling,  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  prosecuted 
throughout  in  sincere  and  faithful  reliance  on  that  Almighty  Being  to 
whom  all  his  abilities  and  successes  w'cre  ascribed  ; — not  only  is  our 
curi(»sity  gratihed,  and  our  admiration  raised,  but  the  religiuu  of 
Christ  is  exalted  in  our  estimation,  and,  through  the  feelings  induced 
by  such  an  example,  our  hearts  are  made  better.* 

Life  if  S.  Drefv,  pp.  G,  7* 

When  Dr.  Clarke  coinnienced  his  career,  the  state  of  education 
was  certainly  not  very'  fiattering  in  the  school  established  by  Mr. 
Wesley  at  Kingswo<kl.  'The  Methodist  ministry  has  ever  had 
to  depend  too  much  upon  itself ;  and  its  res}>ectability  is  to  be  at> 
iributetl  to  the  talents  and  application  of  the  individuals  who  have 
raised  themselves  to  distinction,  rather  than  to  any  systematic  aid 
afforded  to  them  by  schools  and  colleges.  T  his,  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  of  their  body  have  long  felt  to  be  a  serious  evil,  u|)on 
the  removal  of  which  they  have  liberally  determined. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  attainments  of  these  tlu’ec  eminent 
individuals,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  discouragement, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  untiriug  and  unconquerable 
perseverance.  Having  given  an  account  of  his  studying  Hebrew 
without  any  other  assistance  than  his  grammar,  Dr.  Clarke  thus 
writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

'  In  his  Latin,  (treek,  and  French  he  could  make  little  iinprove- 
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merit,  having  to  travel  aeveml  miles  every  day ;  and  preach,  on  an 
average,  thirty  diivs  in  every  month,  and  to  attend  to  many  things  that 
belonged  to  the  work  of  a  ^lethinlist  preacher.  That  he  might  not 
lose  the  whole  time  which  he  was  obliged  to  employ  in  riding,  he  ac- 
cuatomed  himself  to  rend  on  horseback  ;  and  this  he  follow'ed  through 
the  summer,  and  in  the  clear  rveather  in  general.  In  this  way  he  read  • 
through  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  IVeslefs  Uislory  of  the  Church, 
carefully  abrillgeti  from  Mosheitns  larger  work.  In  abridging  from 
voluminous  writers,  Mr.  Wesley  was  eminently  skilful ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  In^st  things  he  has  done  of  this  kind  :  but  the  original  work 
by  Mosheim,  is  the  best  Church  History  published  before  or  since. 
T'he  practice  of  reading  on  horseback  is  l)oth  dangerous,  because  of  the 
accidents  to  which  one  is  exposed  on  the  road  ;  and  injurious  to  the 
sight,  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  brought  into  an  unnatural  state  of 
contraction,  in  order  to  counteract  the  too  great  brilliancy  of  the  light. 
Yet  what  could  he  do,  who  had  so  much  to  learn,  so  often  to  preach, 
and  was  every  day  on  horseback  ?  When  he  came  in  the  evening  to 
his  place  of  residence  for  the  night,  he  found  no  means  of  improvement, 
and  seldom  any  place  in  which  he  could  either  conveniently  study  or 
pray.*  Clarke,  V ol.  I.  pp.  1H4,  1115. 

With  a  mind  of  a  higher  order,  and  labouring  under  still 
greater  disadvantages,  Mr.  Watson,  between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  twenty, 

*  “  exhibited  such  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  every  sort,  as 
exjwsed  him  to  the  danger  of  Incoming  desultory  in  reading  and  study; 
and  he  was  only  preserved  from  this  by  the  quickness  of  his  appre¬ 
hension,  and  the  tenacity  of  his  memory.  He  was  eager  to  know,  and 
had  a  mind  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  most  rapid  manner. 
His  father  supplied  him  with  money  for  the  purchase  of  lKH)ks  ;  so 
that,  as  fur  as  he  had  judgment  to  guide  him  in  the  selection,  he  had 
the  means  of  improvement  at  his  command.  His  Circuit,  indeed,  was 
extensive ;  so  that  his  studies  were  greatly  interrupted  ;  nor  did  his 
Superintendent,  though  very  fond  of  him  on  account  of  his  superior  in¬ 
tellect  and  tine  spirit,  take  any  pains  to  forward  and  direct  his  attempts 
at  mental  cultivation.  In  consequence  of  these  disadvantages  he  fell 
into  some  indiscretions,  both  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  his  studies; 
but  these  were  afterwards  corrected  by  his  growing  ex|)erience.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  he  never  preached  twice  from  the  same  text,  even  in 
those  early  days ;  but  this,  like  many  other  things  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  since  his  lamented  decease,  is  a  fabrication,  neither  ac¬ 
cording  w'lth  his  principles  nor  his  practice.  The  fertility  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  and  the  vividness  of  his  imagination,  indeed,  gave  him  a  greater 
diversity  of  subjects  than  a  person  so  young  us  he  was  could  otherwise 
have  commanded ;  and  the  precocity  of  his  understanding  gave  con¬ 
siderable  solidity  and  interest  to  his  pulpit  labours.  He  was  naturally 
cheerful  and  buoyant,  but  not  trifling ;  and  his  general  seriousness 
rendered  him  acceptable  and  useful  to  all.  Such  was  Richard  Watson 
when  we  travelled  together  at  Ashby.” 

'  When  Mr.  Cooper  pressed  the  Conference  to  receive  Mr.  Watson 
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A8  nn  Itinerant  Preacher,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  stationed 
together,  he  incurred  a  responsibility,  the  full  extent  of  which  he  doet 
not  appear  to  have  appreciated.  Tliere  are  some  Ministers,  in  all  re¬ 
ligious  communities,  who  obtain  a  wirt  of  elementary  acquaintance  with 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  have  cither 
an  inclination  or  a  capacity  for  further  attainments.  To  them  a  right 
course  of  study  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  Iliey  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  first  principles  of  religion ;  and  these  they  inculcate 
with  fidelity,  acceptance,  and  succe8.s  ;  accompanying  their  public  mi¬ 
nistrations  with  pastoral  visitation,  and  recommending  practical  Christ¬ 
ianity  by  a  holy  and  upright  life.  Such  Ministers  fill  a  very  import¬ 
ant  station  in  the  church  ;  and  arc  often  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  men  to  God,  and  in  the  edification  of  believers.  But 
Richard  Watson  was  manifestly  not  a  man  of  this  class.  As  a  Christian 
Minister  he  was  ready  to  engage  w'ith  alacrity  in  every  duty  of  his 
office,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  but,  at  tne  same 
time,  his  mind  was  inquisitive,  penetrating,  quick  of  perception,  and 
untiring  in  its  activity.  It  was  evident  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  any  subject  that  might  come  under  his 
investigation  ;  and  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  speculation  lay  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  invited  his  attention.  History  and  philosophy,  in  their 
various  branches ;  the  principal  controversies  on  which  the  Christian 
sects  are  divided ;  the  evidences  of  revelation  ;  the  facts,  prophecies, 
criticism,  doctrines,  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  were  all 
likely  to  come  under  his  review,  and  to  undergo  his  strict  scrutiny. 
To  him,  therefore,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  his 
studies  should  lie  prosecuted  with  regularity ;  and  especially  that  he 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  upon  which  all  theological 
investigations  ought  to  be  conducted.  Like  the  greater  part  of  hia 
brethren,  he  had  been  thrust  into  the  ministry  without  much  of  that 
scholastic  training  which  is  so  desirable  and  advantageous ;  and  hence 
a  judicious  superintendence  of  his  course  of  self-tuition,  considering 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  was  necessary  at  least  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  lalwur.  With  this  superintendence,  unhappily,  he 
was  not  favoured.  Mr.  Burdsall,  though  somewhat  his  senior,  was, 
like  him,  only  in  the  first  year  of  his  itinerancy.  Mr.  Cooper  loved 
and  admired  him  ;  but  gave  him  no  effectual  assistance  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  He  neither  taught  him  how  to  render  his  classical 
learning  available  in  reference  to  the  ministry,  nor  suggested  to  him 
what  l)ooks  he  might  read  with  the  greatest  advantage.  That  he  was 
preserved  fn»m  doctrinal  error,  with  a  mind  so  constituted,  and  left 
entirely  to  itself  at  this  early  period,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed,  un¬ 
der  the  blessing  of  God,  to  his  personal  piety ;  and  the  practical  mis¬ 
takes  into  which  he  fell  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  method  of  his 
studies,  his  own  good  sense  enabled  him  subsequently  to  rectify ;  but 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  lamented  the  time  which  he  lost  in  his  youth, 
hy  a  desultory  mode  of  reading  and  study.*  fValson,  pp.  29 — 31. 

On  this  the  Biographer  remarks  : 

*  It  is  painful  to  see  a  mind  of  the  first  order  left  to  luxuriate,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  salutary  restraints  and  directions  which  a  just  discipline 
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and  ex|RTieiice  would  sup{ily.  To  tluH  day  it  in  a  H<*riouH  dtd'tvi  in  the 
syMtoin  of  Wc^Uwaii  MotluMliMii,  that  it  uiukett  no  atUn^utitc  proTisiuu 
for  the  education  of  its  Ministers.  A  few  of  them,  by  the  force  of  their 
own  talents  and  application,  have  risi'ii  to  considerable  eminence  as 
siholars  and  IVeachers  ;  but  the  usi'fulness  of  the  gri»ater  |>art  of  them 
has  Ikh'u  retardinl  through  life  by  the  want  of  a  sound  literary  and 
theological  training.*  Jo.,  p.  31. 

PiMir  Drew,  labouring  with  his  hands  to  obtain  a  scanty  pit¬ 
tance,  and  lalHturing  still  harder  with  his  mind  to  acquire  know, 
ledge,  which  he  valued  far  above  susUmance,  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  power  w  ith  which  intellect,  sustained  by  religious  principle, 
can  control  the  greatest  dithculties. 

*  The  year  IJHb,*  his  son  informs  us,  ‘  opened,  in  some  respects,  au¬ 
spiciously.  With  reference  to  his  business,  Mr.  Dn'W  had  now,  to 
use  a  trite  but  expressive  ]>hrase,  “  broken  the  neck  of  his  dithculties”. 
His  intvs.s;int  toil  to  achieve  inde|H'ndence  he  was  enablcil  to  relax. 
Industry  and  rigid  ecimomy  were  still  indi8]>ens4tble ;  but  it  was  no 
loiigiT  iUHX.*ssary  that  he  should  **  gt>  to  N'd  sup|H'rless  ’*  to  avoid 
“  rising  in  debt  His  ruling  passion,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
he  was,  in  a  limited  degree,  enabltnl  to  gratify  ;  and,  during  this  and 
several  succoinling  years,  every  spare  moment,  and  all  the  hours  he 
Could  snatch  from  skvp,  were  devotetl  to  reading  such  Inioks  as  he  could 
j)n>cure. 

‘  “  Hy  unremitting  industry,  I  at  length  snrmonnttHl  such  obstacles 
as  wen*  of  a  |H'ciiniary  nature:  this  enabled  me  to  pnKure  assistance 
in  my  lalMUirs,  and  atforded  me  the  common  relaxation  which  others 
enjoyetl.  This  was  the  only  leisure  at  which  1  ainuHl.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  1  felt  an  internal  vigmir  prompting  me  to  exertion,  but  1  was 
unable  to  determine  what  direction  i  should  take.  The  8oienct*s  lay 
before  me.  1  discovcretl  charms  in  each,  hut  was  unable  to  embrace 
them  all,  and  hesitated  in  making  a  selection.  1  had  learned  that 

‘  “  ‘  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow*  human  wit.’ 

*  **  .\t  first  1  felt  such  an  attachment  to  astronomy,  that  1  resolved 
to  confine  my  views  to  the  study  of  that  science ;  but  1  soon  found 
myself  tiM)  defective  in  arithmetic  to  make  any  proficiency.  MiKlem 
history  was  my  next  object ;  but  1  quickly  discovered  that  more  books 
and  time  were  uect'ssary  than  1  could  either  purchase  or  spare,  and  on 
this  account  history  was  abaudoned.  In  the  region  of  metaphysics  1 
saw  neither  of  the  aliove  impediments.  It  nevertheless  appeared  to  be 
a  tlutrny  ]>ath,  but  1  determined  to  enter,  and  accordingly  began  to 
tread  it.” 

‘  Hefi'rring  to  this  pericKl  of  his  bfe.  in  conversation  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  he  was  particularly  intimate,  when  asked  whether  he 
had  not  studied  astnuiomy  in  his  time,  Mr.  Drew*  remarked,  “  I  once 
had  a  very  great  de.sire  for  it.  for  1  thought  it  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
my  mind,  and  I  think  m*  still ;  but  then 
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*  **  *  Chill  penury  rcprensed  the  nol»le  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.* 

Dangers  and  difhculties  I  did  not  fear,  while  1  could  bring  the  |N)wers 
of  nty  mind  to  bear  u{Hm  them,  and  force  myself  a  passage.  To  me¬ 
taphysics  I  then  applied  myself,  and  became  what  the  world  and  my 
giHKl  friend  Dr.  Clarke  call,  ‘  a  mktapiiysician  '  ’ 

Dreir,  pp.  91,  92. 

When  the  average  character  of  Methodist  preachers,  as  to  in¬ 
tellect  and  mental  acquisitions,  is  considered,  and  when  it  is  like¬ 
wise  remembi^red,  how  much  of  envy  and  jealousy  Ixdongs  to  little 
minds  thrown  out  of  their  sphere  and  dignified  with  the  office  of 
public  instructors,  our  headers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  three  brightest  ornaments  that  have  adorned  what  may  be 
descrilied  as  the  second  era  of  Methodism,  suffered  occasionally 
by  the  petty  and  malignant  persecutions  which  they  endured 
from  their  less  gifted  brethren.  Hut  they  opposed  magnanimity 
to  meanness,  and  their  triumph  was  complete.  Mr.  Watson,  in¬ 
deed,  felt  himself  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  work  as  an 
itinerant  ])reacher,  on  account  of  the  un8up}>orted  calumnies  cir¬ 
culated  against  him,  and  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  exposed.  Mr.  Jackson  acknowletlges  that 

*  The  course  pursued  in  reference  to  him  was  highly  censurable  and 
injurious,  and  deeply  revolting  to  an  upright  and  honourable  mind. 
The  report  of  his  alleged  hetenKloxv  was  circulated  in  his  absence ; 
but  no  means  were  employed  to  bring  him  into  the  way  of  truth,  from 
which  he  was  said  to  have  departed.  Whether  this  treatment  of  Mr. 
Watson  originated  in  any  malignant  feeling  towards  him,  ur  W'as  merely 
the  result  of  weakness,  must  Ik;  left  to  the  decision  of  that  **  day  which 
will  trv  every  man’s  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.”  Unapprehensive  of 
what  was  gtung  on  against  him,  he  proceeded  in  his  work,  till  the  ter¬ 
rible  fact  was  disclosed  to  him  in  u  manner  which  his  spirit  was  not 
able  to  br(»ok.  When  he  went  to  one  of  the  villages  to  preach,  the 
house  where  he  had  lKH;n  cordially  entertained  was  closed  against  him ; 
Ite  was  refused  (K*rinissioii  to  address  the  congregation  ;  and  was  denied 
even  a  night's  lodging  where  he  had  often  been  received  **  as  an  angel 
uf  Gud  ”.  Had  he  fallen  into  the  errors  imputed  to  him,  and  made  it 
his  l)iisiness  to  propagate  them,  this  would  have  been  {perfectly  proper ; 
fur  Christians  ought  not  to  **  receive  into  their  houses”  the  men  who 
iiupugu  the  essential  verities  uf  Christianity,  nor  to  **  bid  them  God 
sjhmhI;”  but  Mr.  Watson  was  guiltless  in  this  matter.* 

IVaUm,  pp.  48,  49. 

Mr.  Drew  was  also  arraigned  fur  heresy.  He  was  accused  uf 
holding  Calvinistic  tenets.  HU  own  account  of  the  matter  is  very 
amusing. 

‘  “  A  message  was  hrtmght  to  iny  shop,  that  Mr.  M.,  the  preacher, 
wanted  to  see  me  at  Mr.  r.’s,  and  that  1  must  bring  my  preacher's 
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plan  and  claas-paper  with  me.  I  attended  accordingly,  and  was  shewn 
into  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  ^I.  and  Mr.  K.  were  sitting.  Mr.  F.,  on 
my  entering,  siiid,  *  We*ve  sent  for  thee,  Sam,  about  this  business  of 
thine  in  preaching  Calvinism.*  1  replied,  that  1  did  not  exactly  know 
what  were  the  charges  against  me, — that  1  held  no  doctrine  but  what 
1  believed  was  ftMiiul  in  Scripture,  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Wesley 
himself,— and  that,  if  they  would  allow'  me,  I  w'ould  endeavour  to 
prove  it  to  them.  ‘  No,  no,*  answ'ered  Mr.  F.,  ‘  we  kimw  all  about 
the  matter,  and  don’t  want  any  explanation  of  thine ;  for  we  have  al¬ 
ready  agrml,  that  we*ll  have  no  dispute  *  I  then  said,  ‘  If  you  mean 
to  proceed  in  this  summary  w'ay,  and  will  not  allow  me  a  hearing,  I 
have  no  remedy  but  to  submit.’  At  the  desire  of  IMr.  INI.,  the  preacher, 
who  did  not  sjiy  much,  I  gave  up  my  class-pa]>er  and  my  plan,  and 
then  inquiroil  whether  they  wished  to  proceed  further,  and  disallow 
my  membership.  To  this  they  replied  in  the  negative  ;  and  I  took 
my  leave.  Had  they  demanded  my  ticket  of  membership,  I  should 
have  complied  ;  and  should  not,  1  suppose,  have  been  a  Methodist  at 
the  present  time. 

‘  “  When  the  matter  came  to  be  noised  abn)ad,  it  caused  no  little 
talk  in  our  society,  and  among  the  local  preachers.  Many  of  them 
were  persuaded  that  my  theological  views  w'ere  scriptural  and  metho- 
distical,  and  others  w'ho  w’cre  unable  to  determine  this  point,  were  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  hasty  and  irregular  proceeding  of  the  superintendant, 
though  he  w'aswell  received  as  a  preacher,  and  esteemed  as  a  Christian. 
Mr.  F.’s  assumption  of  authority,  in  a  matter  w’hich  did  not  come  un¬ 
der  his  cognizaiK*e,  was  also  a  ground  of  complaint.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards,  Mr.  M.,  tinding  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  much  odium  on 
this  account,  and  perhaps  doubting  whether  I  might  not  be  in  the 
right,  came  to  me  privately,  and  wished  me  to  resume  my  oftices.  I 
said  to  him,  *  No  sir,  the  matter  is  quite  public.  You  have  put  me 
out  at  the  d(H)r,  and  I  shall  not  come  back  tli rough  the  key-hole.  Be¬ 
fore  I  resume  my  plan,  I  must  be  publicly  justihed ; — the  office  of 
class-leader,  I  Indieve  I  shall  never  accept  w'hile  I  live  in  St.  Aus¬ 
tell.*  *’  *  Drew,  pp.  1)4 — 96. 

Mr.  Drew,  many  years  afterwards,  told  a  friend  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  said  afl’air  was  as  follows  : — 

*  “  When  I  begiin  to  think,  I  found  that  many  words  and  phrases 
common  in  our  pulpits,  if  not  positively  absurd,  would  not  bear  a 
strict  investigation  ;  I  therefore  uiscarded  them,  and  used  terms  suited 
to  my  ow'n  ideas.  Some  goinl  people,  to  w’hom  these*  were  entirely  new, 
and  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  consider  them,  thought  they  must 
be  erroneous,  because  they  were  not  in  ordinary  use.”  *  Ib.,  pp.  96,  7* 

Our  limits  restrain  us  from  marking  the  distinctions  which  were 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  individuals  whose  respective 
memoirs  we  have  thus  far  noticed ;  and  we  shall  notice  only  one 
other  striking  |>oint  of  agreement,  which,  amidst  various  shades 
of  difference  on  Theological  subjects,  appears  equally  to  belong  to 
each  of  them  ;  namely,  the  mental  and  moral  features  of  Me- 
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thodism.  They  are  Methodists  in  their  humility;  they  are  Me¬ 
thodists  in  their  pride.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  learned  Methodist.  Mr. 
Watson,  probably  as  learned,  was  far  more  eloquent,  but  still  a 
Methodist;  and  Mr.  Drew  a  profound  thinker, a  perspicuous  and 
able  writer  on  abstruse  and  metaphysical  subjects,  and  an  argu¬ 
mentative  preacher — yet  always  giving  Metnodism  the  honour 
due  unto  its  name.  Methodism,  in  fact,  disciplines  all  its  subjects; 
it  does  not  alter  their  stature,  nor  their  bulk,  but  it  arrays  them 
all  in  a  certain  costume  by  which  they  are  known  to  each  other, 
and  seldom  mistaken  by  the  world.  Nor  do  we  mention  a  fact 
80  obvious  for  the  purpose  of  disparagement.  The  Methodists 
profess  to  be  ‘‘a  peculiar  people,'*'  and  though  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  precisely  to  define  in  what  that  peculiarity  consists,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  all  their  own. 

These  several  memoirs  possess  different  degrees  of  merit.  They 
are  all  much  too  loosely  written  and  too  long.  Dr.  Clarke's  is 
amusing,  often  instructive,  sometimes  puerile.  Mr.  Watson  is 
sadly  unfortunate  in  his  biographer.  It  is  the  heaviest  piece  of 
composition  that  has  lately  tired  our  critical  patience,  and  yet,  how 
rich  in  material !  When  will  our  modem  compilers’of  lives  learn  to 
distinguish  between  a  journal  and  a  memoir?  Mr.  Drew's  Son 
has  done  his  subject  justice.  He  has  given  us  a  readable  and  an 
interesting  book.  In  pleading  for  the  originality  of  mind  which 
distinguished  his  venerable  father,  he  offers  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : — 

*  To  maintain  that  Mr.  Drew  was  benefited  by  ignorance  may  seem, 
at  first,  paradoxical ;  yet,  with  certain  limitations,  it  appears  to  be 
true.  Must  it  not  be  admitted,  that  for  mneh  of  his  celebrity  he  was 
indebted  not  merely  to  absolute  greatness  of  mind,  but  to  the  remark¬ 
able  contrast  between  his  vigorous  intellect  and  the  unpropitious  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  developed?  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kidd, 
already  quoted,  ^Ir.  D.  himself  suggests  the  doubt,  whether  his  early 
poverty  and  ignorance  wore  a  misfortune ;  since  these  afterwards 
attracted  that  notice  and  procured  for  him  that  patronage  which  other¬ 
wise  might  not  have  been  bestowed.  But  there  is  another  sense  in 
which  tlie  proposition  may  be  true.  The  majority  of  characters  are 
f(»rmed  and  moulded  by  circumstances.  His  evidently  did  not,  in  the 
main,  grow  out  of  circumstances,  but  arose  in  opposition  to  them ;  and 
so  fur  it  was  originM.  Yet  we  think,  there  might  have  been  much  lew 
originality  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  had  his  reading  been 
more  extensive.  His  ignorance  of  books,  and  consequently  of  systems, 
compelled  him,  if  he  exercised  his  thoughts  at  all,  to  think  for  himself; 
it  led  him  to  form  his  opinions  according  to  evidence,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  authority ;  and,  wing  necessarily  thrown  upon  his  own  mental 
resources,  his  ideas  were  original  without  his  knowing  that  they  were 
•o.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this  necessity  of  thinking  out  hit 
begot  a  habit  of  close,  rigid  scrutiny,  wliich  was  to  him  what  the 
result  of  mathematical  studv  is  to  an  educated  man.  Will  it  be  said. 
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thut  if  tlii*  bo  Into,  it  will  prrt\T  ipioronce  nml  the*  ab«onc«*  of  ediica. 
tiim  to  lie  n  liloiwinj:  }  Wo  tnm-or,  No :  for  undor  the  montol  prirmtiont 
apiiiif^t  which  Mr.  l)n*w  had  to  »trugglf»  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
W'ould  over  think  at  all.  The  %-ory  bwt  ami  manner  of  his  risinf^ 
su|M*rior  to  such  ol»taclos,  show  him  to  bo*  what  we  think  he  ma?  bo 
truly  ternuHl*  an  origin ai.  thinkkr.*  76.,  pp.  441,  52. 

('onsidoriiig  the  literary  ominonoo  to  which  the  subjects  of 
these'  memoirs  attaiiu'el*  their  eorres]>ondoneo  and  intercourse  with 
their  contem|>oraries  cnjjajjeel  in  similar  pursuits,  are  ct^mpara- 
tivelv  l>arn'n  of  ineidonts  and  interest.  Distinguished  individuals 
are  seldom  intnHlueetf  for  their  own  sakes,  or  adbnl  us  the  means 
of  forming  any  estimate  of  their  charaeter  and  habits.  Those, 
es|>ecially,  brought  u]>on  the  scene  by  l>r,  Clarke,  with  a  few  cx- 
eeptions.  ap^H'ar  like  witnesses  sub^wenaed  to  give  evidence  to  his 
high  and  singular  attainments*  as  well  as  to  e\|>reKs  their  admir¬ 
ation  that  such  wonderful  endowments  shoxdd  l>e  found  concen- 
trateti  in  the  ^H'rson  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  .\mong  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  are  tolerably  free  from  this  species  of  second¬ 
hand  sclf-dattery,  there  are  several  letters  from  a  Mr.  Hand.  ' 
and  two  or  three  fnxm  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mary  V'rccman  Shep- 
henl,  which,  on  accimnt  of  their  singularity,  deserve  particular 
notice.  Mr.  Hand  wars  an  alchemist  who  'night  and  day  sought 
‘  the  ]>hilosophers'  stone.*  \Vc  leave  the  following  to  the 
reader's  ct>gitations.  it  K  ing  premised,  according  to  l>r.  Clarke, 
that  ‘  the  writer  w  as  a  gentleman  of  character,  and  one  w  ho  would 
'not,  on  any  account,  knowingly  misrepresent  any  fact.'  7'he 
letters  are  thnx'  in  numlvr.  and  are  dated  from  Dublin.  \Vc 
give  the  first  and  siwnd  entire,  and  a  short  extraet  from  the 
third,  which  ciuicludes  the  subject. 

*  Dublin,  Dec,  2,  17112. 

‘“My  i>kar  Frifnd, 

‘  “  You  see  hv  the  sire  of  this  paper  that  I  like  writing  to  vou, 
while  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  last  Letter,  which  I  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  so  .as  I  ought  to  hare  done,  owing  to  the  wind  being  against 
the  ]>rtckot’s  coming  in. 

‘  “  The  secimd  of  November  last,  came  to  my  house  two  men.  one  1 
thought  Ixe  a  /wtcjc/,  and  yet  lielieve  so.  the  other  a  plain  sedate 
hw>king  man :  they  asked  for  me.  As  soon  as  I  w^ent  to  them,  the 
last- mentioned  person  said,  ‘  He  had  called  to  see  wime  of  my  stained 
glass,  and  hoped,  as  he  was  curixms,  1  would  permit  him  to  call  and 
see  me  nmv  and  then:’  of  course  I  said  I  should  be  bappy  that  be 
wvulil  do  s»v  After  much  conversation,  be  l»egan  to  sjtcak  of  metalt 
and  their  properties,  and  of  nlchnmv,  asking  me,  ^  If  I  had  ever  read 
any  books  of  that  kind  :*  (but  I  >»elieve  he  w  ell  knew  that  I  had). 
After  some  time,  and  many  oianplimrnts  passing  iwi  my  ingenious  art. 
they  went  away.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  next  iorenoon  he  came  hini- 
>olf  without  the  priest,  and  told  me  ‘  He  hud  a  little  matter  that 
\\>Hiid  slain  ‘:ias>  the  ve»*T  C4»lour  I  wauled.’  and  which  1  could  never 
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pot,  thftt  is,  a  dcrp  blood  red.  Said  he,  ‘  If  you  have  a  furnace  hot, 
wo  will  do  it,  for  the  common  fire  will  not  do  well/  1  replied.  Sir,  I 
have  not  one  hot,  but  if  you  will  nleaae  to  come  with  me  I  will  shew 
you  my  little  laboratory,  and  1  will  pet  one  lighted.  When  we  came 
<Mit  he  looked  about  him,  and  then  aaid,  *  Sir,  do  not  deceive  lae,  you 
art'  an  alchemiat.'  Why  do  you  think  au.  Sir?  *  Because  you  have 
as  many  fooliah  veaaels  aa  I  have  seen  with  many  others  engaged  in 
that  study.’  I  have,  1  answ^ered,  worked  a  long  time  at  it,  it  is  true, 
without  gain,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  lietter  instructed.  *  Do  you 
lielieve  tne  art  ?  *  Yes,  Sir.  ‘Why  ?  *  Because  1  give  credit  to  many 
good  and  pious  men.  He  smiled.  ‘  Will  you  have  this  air-fumaoe 
lighten!  ?  ’  Yes.  Sir.  1  did  so:  he  then  asked  for  a  bit  of  glass, -■ 
opened  a  box,  and  turned  aside,  and  laid  a  little  red  powder  on  the 
glass  with  a  pen-knife,— put  the  glass,  wdth  the  powder  ou  it,  into 
the  tire,  and  when  hot,  tof»k  it  out,  and  the  glass  w'as  like  bioud. 

*  Have  you  scales  }  ’  1  got  them  hir  him,  and  some  lead :  he  weighed 

tw'o  ounces:  he  then  put  four  grains  of  a  very  white  powder  in  a  bit 
of  wax,  and  when  the  lead  was  melted,  put  this  into  it,  and  then 
raised  the  tire  for  a  little  while, — then  took  it  out  and  cast  it  into 
water: — never  \va»  finer  silver  in  the  world  !  I  exclaimed  and  said, 
O  (t(h1  !  Sir,  you  amaze  me!  ‘Why,*  he  replied,  ‘do  you  call  upon 
(oKi.  do  you  think  He  has  any  hand  in  these  things?*  In  all  goor/ 
things.  Sir,  I  said.  ‘  Ah,  friend,  God  will  never  reveal  thost'  things 
to  man  :  Did  you  ever  It^rn  any  magic?’  No,  Sir.  ‘  Get  you,  then, 

- ,  he  will  instruct  you  ;  but  I  will  lend  you  a  book,  and  will 

get  you  acquainted  with  a  friend  that  will  help  you  in  knowledge. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  devil  ?  *  No,  Sir,  and  trust  I  never  shidl. 
‘Would  you  be  afraid?'  Yes.  *  Then  you  need  not  be,  he  harms 
no  one  ;  but  is  every  ingenious  man’s  friend.  Shall  1  shew  you  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  ?’  Not  if  it  is  any  thing  of  that  kind.  ‘  It  is  not, 
Sir :  ]dease  to  get  me  a  glass  of  clean  water.*  1  did  so.  He  pulled 
out  a  Imttle,  and  dropped  a  red  liquor  into  it,  and  said  something  I  did 
not  understand.  The  water  was  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  a  multitude 
of  little  live  things  like  lizards  moving  about  in  it.  1  was  in  great 
fear :  this  he  perceived,  took  the  glass  and  fiuiig  it  into  the  ashes,  and 
all  was  over.  ‘  Now,  Sir,*  said  he,  ‘  if  you  will  euter  into  a  vow  with 
me,  as  1  see  you  are  an  ingenious  man,  1  will  let  you  know  more  than 
you  will  ever  find  out.*  This  I  decliued,  being  fully  convinced  it  was 
of  the  devil;  and  it  is  now  1  know  the  meaning  of  ‘coming  imprufierly 
by  the  secret.*  After  some  little  time  he  said  ‘  he  must  go,  and  would 
call  again  when  1  should  think  better  of  his  offer.*  He  left  me  the 
twc»  ounces  of  luma,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  nor  heard  from  him. 
Much  conversation  passed  which  it  would  be  to(»  long  to  write  ;  but 
be  told  me  that  ‘  he  was  sure  1  knew  milking  about  it.* 

‘“Oh,  my  dear  friend,  1  did  not  rest  for  two  or  three  nights— 
dreaming  and  starting;  but  knowledge  gained  that  way  1  want  not. 

‘  “  I  have  now  taken  up  much  of  your  time,  and  must  cunclnde, 
wishing  yourself  and  family  the  blessing  of  God. 

*  1  remain,  &c., 

‘  KieuAHii  Hanii.*' 
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*  [From  the  Same.’] 

‘January,  1793. 

*  “  I  thank  you  for  your  Letter  ;  but  lament  to  hear  of  the  illness 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  sincerely  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bring  her 
through  it  safely,  and  her  Jear  little  family  :  truly,  niy  friend,  I 
always  particularly  include  yourself  and  family  in  iny  prayers,  and 
while  I  live  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

*  “  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  answers  you  require  to  your 
questions ;  first  informing  you,  that  I  have  never  since  seen  nor  heard 
any  thing  from  the  individual  you  refer  to  ;  and  that  secondly,  when 
he  was  with  me  1  was  not  in  any  part  deceived.  I  was  not  imposed 
upon  in  the  transmutation,  having  used  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
i^iiver  in  my  own  work,  and  sold  the  remainder  of  it  for  pure  silver. 
The  metal  was  in  fusion,  and  when  the  powder  was  put  in,  which  was 
in  size  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  lady's  hat  pin,  the  lead  in  a 
moment  became  like  some  dried  powder  or  calx  ;  the  fire  was  then 
raised  to  melt  it  again,  which  wus  of  a  heat  that  would  melt  any 
sih'er  ;  in  al>out  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  said,  ‘  It  is  in 
|>erfect  fiux.’  He  tcnik  it  out  with  the  tongs  and  cast  it  into  the 
water,  and  y<»u  never  saw  whiter  or  finer  silver  in  your  life.  I  have 
heard  t<H»  much  of  the  tricks  of  alchemists,  and  was  too  attentive  to 
all  that  |mssed,  for  any  man  or  devil  to  deceive  me  in  this. 

“*  When  1  mentioned  the  name  of  (lod  he  smiled  with  a  kind  of 
contempt.  The  glass  of  water  was  a  common  tumbler,  and  he  said 
something  os  he  was  putting  it  in,  and  looked  very  sternly  at  me :  the 
blaze  did  not  take  place  the  moment  he  put  the  red  liquid  in,  but 
little  fiashi^  in  the  water,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  so  much  so 
that  I  thought  some  had  fallen  into  the  air-furnace  which  was  on  the 
top,  but  that  was  not  the  case* :  the  gla.ss  soon  liecame  all  on  fire  like 
spirits  of  wine  burning,  and  a  numWr  of  little  creatures  became 
visible  exactly  like  lizards  in  England,  some  of  them  moved  their 
himds  almost  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  1  saw'  them  as  fairly  and 
distinctly  as  1  ever  saw*  any  thing  in  my  life.  lie  observed  me  tremble, 
and  1  exclaimed,  Christ  save  me  !  Sir,  I  never  In'held  such  a  thing 
in  mv  life.  (In  his  flinging  the  water  on  fire  under  the  grate  w’ith 
the  lizards  in  it,  1  hniked  to  see  if  I  could  observe  them  there :  he 
obs4*rved  me,  and  said,  ‘They  are  gone.’  Where  ‘From  whence 
they  came.'  Where  is  that?  ‘llh,  you  must  not  know  all  things  at 
once.*  Why,  Sir,  1  lielieve  this  is  magic — you  could,  I  have  no  doubt, 
raise  the  devil  if  you  liked.  ‘  W’ould  you  be  afraid?*  Yes,  Sir,  I 
hope  ever  to  be  saved  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
rt'plied,  ‘  You  are  a  very  ingenious  man,  Mr.  Hand,  and  I  wish  you 
to  lie  iH'ttor  acquainted  with  nature  and  the  things  in  this  curious 
world,  through  which  I  have  myself  almost  been,  and  1  have  more 
know  ltMlge  than  most  I  have  met  w’ith,  and  yet  I  know  many  w’onder- 
ful  men.’ 

Do  you  know  anv  person,  Sir,  who  has  the  red  stone?  ‘I  do, 
multitudes.*  I  wish  I  knew  some.  ‘You  shall,  and  the  whole  secret.* 
Sir,  you  are  very  gi^.  ‘  But  you  must  know  that  we  are  all  linked 
like  a  chain,  an<1  you  must  go  under  a  ]mrticiilar  ceremony  and  a  vow.’ 
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I  will  vow  to  God,  Sir,  I  replied,  that  I  will  never  divulge -  Here 

he  stopped  me,  and  said  '  1  was  going  beyond  the  Question,*  and  ap¬ 
peared  vexed.  He  said  the  vow  must  be  made  before  another;  and, 
with  an  angry  tone,  ‘  It  is  no  matter  to  you  whether  it  be  before  God 
or  the  devil,  if  you  get  the  art.* 

*  **  Then,  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  saw  almost  into  his  inmost  soul, 
and  I  grew  all  on  fire,  and  said,  I  will  never  receive  any  thing,  not 
even  the  riches  of  the  world,  but  from  God  alone.  'Oh,  Sir,*  he 
replied,  ‘yon  seem  to  lie  angry  w’ith  me,  my  intention  was  to  serve 
you ;  you  are  not  acquainted  with  me,  or  you  would  rather  embrace, 
than  offend  me.* 

***  Much  more  conversation  passed,  but  I  cannot  tell  it  you  exactly. 

He  spoke  of - ,  and  many  other  such  books,  and  said  he  would 

lend  me  one.  After  some  time,  he  added,  he  would  leave  me  to 
reflect  on  the  subject ;  said  he  would  call  again ;  and  w  ished  me  good 
morning.  He  had  told  me  that  there  was  but  one  %vay  on  earth  of 
knowing  the  tniiismutation  of  metals,  and  of  that  he  said  I  knew 
nothing. 

‘“You  did  not  tell  me  if  Mr. - is  still  in  Manchester:  I 

wonder  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  you  that  he  had  the  art,  and 
how.  If  he  is  still  in  Manchester,  tefl  him  of  a  distressed  brother, 
and  perhaps  he  wdll  give  me  light  and  help  to  the  art. 

'  Your's  most  sincerely, 

<  Richard  Hand.*** 

*  “  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  met  the  man  who  was  at  my  house, 
and  w'ho  made  the  transmutution,  and  did  the  other  mutter.  I  said, 

'  flow'  do  you  do,  Sir.^’  He  replied.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  you.  '  Do  you  not  remember,'  said  I,  '  the  person  who  stains 
glass,  and  tO  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to  shew  some  experiments  ?  ’ 
No,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  ;  and  he  turned  red  in  the  face.  ‘  Sir,*  1 
answered,  '  If  1  am  mistaken,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  telling  you  that 
I  was  never  right  in  any  thing  in  my  life,  and  never  shall  be.*  Sir,  you 
are  mistaken,  and  1  wish  you  good  morning.  He  several  times  turned 
round  to  look  after  me ;  but  be  assured,  I  never  saw  a  man  if  that 
one  W'as  not  the  one  w'ho  was  with  me.  I  do  intend  to  enquire  and 
find  him,  or  w  ho  he  is,  of  this  I  am  determined."  *  Vol.  1 1.,  pp.  3—9. 

M  rs.  Mary  Freeman  Shepherd  was  a  woman  well  known  to  the 
literary  circles  of  her  time. 

‘  In  early  life  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Woodfall  as  translator 
of  the  Foreign  I^Iails  to  the  Public  Advertizer ;  and  though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  that  willingly 
would  she  have  merged  her  name  in  his.  In  every  particular  ^fi88 
•Shepherd  was  remarkable ; — eccentric  in  person  and  manners,  yet  re¬ 
fined  in  mind  and  taste ;  a  {wwerful  uiuferstanding  united  to  strong 
prejudices,  and  these  felt,  not  only  with  reference  to  her  own  peculiar 
creed,  but  on  subjects  of  mere  opinion,  and  points  of  doubtful  conduct. 

*  This  lady  entertained  a  heart-felt  interest  for  the  Jewish  nation ; 
she  had  in  early  life  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
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aiul  (lolighttHl  to  trace  down  the  once  national  (jjeatneHa  of  the 
JewH,  and  to  dwell  U|>on  the  inimcleK  (nal  wrought  tor  thin  his  own 
|wculiar  inheritance ;  and  while  she  allowed  that  they  had  indeed 
denitnl  the  holy  and  the  just  Oiu\  she  hstktHl  forward  to  their  acknow- 
Knlging  of  the  truth  us  it  is  in  .Itnois,  and  to  their  final  restoration  to 
their  own  land.  On  these  sul>j«'Cts  Miss  Shephenl  was  not  only  tena¬ 
cious  of  her  own  o|>init»n»  but  wann  in  defending  it  ;  and  to  utter 
sentiments  c*>ntrary  to  her  own  on  these  |>oints.  u-as  to  touch  the  verv 
annle  of  her  eve.  This  lady  was  first  introdiiciHl  to  Dr.  Clarke  by 
Miss  Wesley,  Jaughter  of  Mr.  Charli's  Wesley,  with  whom  Miss  Shep¬ 
herd  u^as  extrt'inely  intimate,  and  to  whom  she  was  much  attached ;  on 
all  «)ccasions  pnwing  herself  a  xealous  and  kind  friend  to  the  whole 
family.  Ih'twivn  the  iwriml  of  Miss  M.  F,  Shephenl’s  intnaluction  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  his  aixvpting  an  invitation  to  mei't  Miss  Wesley  at 
her  h4»us4\  he  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  by  the  slipping  of  his 
study  ladtler  while  he  w;us  in  .M'arch  4>f  a  lHH>k,  by  which  accident  he 
was  confiiunl  to  the  houst*  for  nearly  three  months  :  to  this  circumstance. 
Miss  Shepherd’s  first  letter  refers.’ 

'Fbc  letter  is  as  follows. 

‘  *•  Mv  dear  Sir, 

•  •*  1  have  long  thought  as  vou  think  ;  that  all  we  term  the  e\nls  of 
life,  are  either  /Van/,  Pfitfxicn),  or  P*^^afumary ;  and  it  is  very  flatter¬ 
ing  to  self-U»ve,  in  woman  e>iHX'ially,  when  her  thoughts  are  re-echoed 
by  men  in  high  n'pute  f»»r  m'iim',  learning,  and  piety  :  I  might  have 
udibsl  ;i8  you  ilo,  that  pn'si'nt  Mvming  evils  are  i»ftentimes  prrt^mfive 
4»f  greuter  future  oiu\s,  as  in  the  case  of  Bernard  Oilfnn;  whose  broken 
leg  sjiveil  him  fnmi  the  ad  eomhnrendum  Si'utence  of  the  WTetches  who 
wen*  the  si'amlal  and  tlisgrace  of  wy  rciigiofi:  yet  GihI,  my  dear  Sir, 
ciMiid  have  pn'venteil  your  breaking  your  neck,  w  ithout  the  wouudiug 
of  your  h*g.  You  have  vourself  unawares  suggested  a  more  obvious 
n»as»»n ;  vou  say  *  I  csin  ill  bns>k  confinement:’  I  susj>cct  you  want  a 
little  Uniilv  n‘si,  and  you  will  r.«>t  t;ike  that  ntxvssary  sus]>ension  fn«n 
laU»r :  tnal  having  given  to  man  fn'cdom  <if  will,  to  choose  life  in  every 
s<*ns4*  4»f  the  wortl, — cmuileracts  not  his  own  wise  and  just  established 
onlrr  by  lUHH'sMtaling  fate  ;  then*fore,  as  ditatbedieni  Itracl  He  sendeth 
into  I'jiptiviiy,  S4»  He  maketh  your  leg  u»  enjity  its  Sabbath. 

*  “  I  ho|H',  however,  >h4»rtly,  that  you  will  Ik*  able  to  come  and  dine 
w'ith  me  and  Sally  Wesley,  and  am*ther  rtdatuMi  of  her  father’s  and 
uncle’s,  p«K*r  agtd  Ablwy  C4»ck,  to  w  horn  1  think  l>r.  C'larke  might  be 
an  instrument  of  gtHal,  in  removing  a  most  unaccoun table  hea^'inc'ss  and 
glo(»m  of  soul,  that  gives  to  imuKK'nt  Abel,  the  ht*m)rs  <»f  guilty  Cain. 
From  earliest  childluMKl,  she  was  educated  and  hath  ever  been  a 
memlH?r  of  the  Methixlist  Sinriety  ;  w  hy  then  hath  she  not  |»eace,  and 
eiTii  ioy  ?  She  is  of  a  sombre,  seriiHis  constitution,  which  may  concur 
w  ith  her  spirits  to  produce  this — for  her  life  hath  not  only  l»een  harm¬ 
less.  but  edifying:  search  and  see  if  y<»u  can  |>euetnile  Into  her  natural 
n'serve  of  lemjwr  and  thought  My  uiiud’s  constitution  is  the  reverse 
of  this  »>mbi\*  reserve  ;  perhaj^  iu  the  other  extreme.  In  my  soul’s 
lK*st  mooils,  I  leap  as  the  roebuck  over  inountaiiis  of  spices :  in  its 
wHWsl,  it  bursts  forth  as  the  volcan<is  of  Ktna  and  Vesuvius  :  vet  thanks. 
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isinuirtal  tKank^.  tn  the  Almifthty,  who  stilleth  the  noting  of  the  winds, 
and  of  the  sen,  the  voice  which  ccnnmandeth,  thou  shalt  go  ao  farther. 

‘  •*  1  have  never  harmed  any  one  even  in  anger,  much  less  justified 
or  excuseii  my  t ransgressums  before  men,  or  charged  the  Almighty 
hsilishly  as  being  the  author  of  tempers  inherited  from  oiy  forefathers, 
and  increuse<l  ai^  multiplied  in  myself  moat  abundantly.  Neither  did 
1  i-lmrge  even  devils  of  uny  order,  fallen  angels,  or  fallen  human  beings, 
with  more  than  their  share; — Mra  Ca/po,  Mka  maxima  Cnljm,  1 
niourn,  1  grieve  ;  not  as  a  slave  before  his  master,  but  as  a  child,  heart¬ 
broken,  to  have  offendc*d  so  good  a  father  ;  thus  to  have  dishoiumreil 
my  lather’s  image  and  name,  and  degraded  mine  own  dignity  of  nature ; 
vet  1  sink  n<»t  Imiadeaslv :  *  choose  life,*  my  Father  C^hI  still  says,  and 
live.  All  the  cttmmanciK  of  (nnl,  prfcr^ttivf  or  ffrokibitaryf  the  whole 
Thorath  Adonai.  is  fttr  man's  l>enelit  ;  it  is  the  kind  teaching  and  en- 
lighU'iiing  of  the  wisdom  of  Eternity,  guiding  the  short-lived  child  of 
time  in  the  straight  and  sure  road  to  everlasting  happiness.  If  1  am 
sober,  temperate,  just,  ^:c.,  it  is  for  mys^df,  and  beings  like  myself :  it 
is  a  g<aid  that  overlays  the  throne  of  .leluivah,  w’ith  no  lialm,  gidd,  or 
ravs  of  brightness.  One,  and  but  one  h<»mage  of  mv  semi's  deep,  full 
adoration,  can  go  up  straight  t(»  the  Most  High.  t*nbounded  conh- 
denci',  unlxmiided  love,  a  full  belief  and  de|HMuience  <»n  His  1'ruth  in 
all  He  hath  commandeil,  in  all  He  hath  promised,  in  all  He  ha^h 
threatened  ;  this,  and  this  only,  is  worshipping  the  Lord  our  God,  arid 
having  none  other  Cvod.  but  Jehovah.  l)h,  1  could  tell  you,  all  olwcure, 
and  little  as  1  am,  how  He  hath  jiermitted  me,  Huih,  a  Moobitess,  to 
glean  in  the  rich  fields  of  Biuiz,  Ruth  indeed  !  for  what  have  J  seen 
of  his  wondrous  strength? — Hut  J  am  wandering  from  my  subject, 
which  was  to  engage  you  U*  come  and  comfort  our  ttour  Abbe^t  whom  1 
expect  on  Tuesday  next,  to  6)>end  a  few  days  with  me.  Dr.  Clarke, 
do  YOU  not  perceive  h(»w  1  take  you  at  your  <»ff‘er,  and  wtUout  restraint, 
as  to  an  old  acquaintances  show  myself  u  very  volcano !  Can  you  cor¬ 
respond,  and  answer  wdth  the  heart,  to  such  exphwious  ? 

*  England  is  a  cold,  damp,  foggy  countn' :  I  have  long  been  used 
to  the  ve'ann  spirits,  and  sprightly  energy  of  soul  and  l>ody,  which  dro)) 
from  the  sun  beams  of  happier  climates :  there  men  run  to  hail  the 
first  apjieuranoe  of  the  Shemeah  of  God,  here  they  lie  in  bed  long  after 
the  birds  have  sung  their  hymns  of  adoration. 

*  I  conclude  this  lung  letter,  w'ith  every  kind  wish  to  you  and 
your’a.  Grace,  peace,  and  mere)',  be  multiplied  unto  you. 

*  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

‘  Your  very  humble,  but  tiresome  cinrespondent, 

*M.  Frkkman  Smkphkrd.*'* 

^  4o,  Greek  btreei,  boho.**  *  Pp.  X32— 86* 

The  concluding  letters  are  so  characteristic  and  original*  that 
our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  thank  us  for  the  insertion. 

‘  “  My  dear  Sir, 

‘  **  Y  ou  tell  me  that  I  *  have  a  nice*  hand  at  rhyuiificatiun  ;*  that  I 
have  at  iiMiiiustrophic,  1  send  you  the  inclosed  specimen,  and  also  the 
SeroioDSof  Father  Ltmu  de  Grenada,  who  lived  Qmfessor  to  Fetdimand 
And  leabeUa  of  Spain,  90(f  years  ago.  They  were  translated  in  th<‘ 
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year  1583  into  the  old  Gaulois  French  lanj^ageof  that  time,  yet  beau- 
tiful  you  will  find  them  if  you  can  make  out  the  obsolete  ortliographT, 
idioms,  and  abbreviations.  The  first  Sermon  on  Easter  day  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  bt^autiful ;  there  is  also  a  charming  ])assage  on  early  rising  ;  and 
oh !  would  to  Go<l  it  might  provoke  the  Methodists  to  resume  their 
live-o’clock  prayer-nu'etings,  and  tnirly  Sermons.  They  might  renew 
the  face  of  tins  gnnit  city. 

*  “  W  hen  in  your  notes  you  come  to  Isaac  s  blessings  to  Esau^  you 
w'ill  Ik*  UkI  ])articularly  to  observe  how  literally  they  were  ratified  by 
God  ;  also  you  will  sec  strong  prcMtf  that  Esau  w'as  not  abhorred  of  the 
great  and  just  God,  and  how  very  nobly  and  lovingly  too  he  acted  to¬ 
wards  his  over-reaching  brother  at  their  meeting,  nor  did  he  ever  retract 
from  their  reconciliation  ;  as  Ismael  and  Isaac,  so  did  Esau  with 
Jacob,  unite  as  brethren  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  their  father.  1  be¬ 
seech  you  also  to  |M)int  out  very  particularly  the  just  penalties  levied 
on  the  joint  frauds  of  Rebekah  anil  Jacol) ;  after  she  sent  him  to  iMban, 
she  never  more  Iwheld  her  son  Jacol) ; — even  she  herself  disappears,  for 
no  farther  mention  is  made  of  her  by  upright  truth-loving  Moses,  no 
not  HO  much  us  of  her  death,  while  of  only  her  nurse  De/)orah  is  much 
honoring  record  ;  there  is  in  this,  us  in  all  the  narrations  of  Moses, 
exquisite  iK'Uuty  and  propriety.  Rebekah  Was  a  mother  in  Israel; 
truth  required  the  narrative  with  the  reality  of  facts ;  respect  bid  say 
no  more,  and  iNtwed  the  head  in  silence.  Jacol)  was  taught  by  Laban 
how  odious  fraud,  deception,  and  disguise  were ;  and  his  own  feelings 
and  conscience  told  him,  this  is  reh  ibution,  Tiie  holy  and  blessed  G^ 
caus«*s  not  evil,  but  he  overrules  it  and  causes  its  effects  to  work  good, 
and  wicked  men  are  the  executioners  of  llis  justice  on  other  criminals. 

*  **  I  wish  you  also  to  notice  in  your  Notes,  the  style  and  terms  of 
Jacol)  s  prayer  to  God,  when  in  fear  of  F.sau  and  liis  400  men.  It  is 
as  if  he  were  conscious  of  how  little  he  deserved  to  be  saved  from  the 
danger  he  dreaded. 

*  “  Forgive  me,  dear  Dr.  Clarke,  but  I  own  that  I  am  in  raptures  of 
delight  every  time  I  read  of  that  overreaching  cowardly  JacoRs  dread¬ 
ful  fear  of  the  brother  he  had  made  his  enemy,  and  of  his  never  getting 
a  blessing  from  (iml  himself,  without  first  l>eing  ham-strung,  and  lamed 
to  limping ;  and  here  he  is  represented  as  Inung  nearly  terrified  to 
death,  and  siuuling  a  tres|)ass-offering  to  Esau,  and  bowing  himself 
down  seven  times  to  the  ground,  with  all  his  wives  and  children  bowing 
down  seven  times  also,  as  they  passed  before  *  mv  Esau*  like  cap« 
tives  before  their  conqueror,  in  my  minirs  eye,  I  enjoy  this  excellent 
view  of  God’s  retribution,  while  Moses  hath  most  strongly  delineated 
and  coloured  the  lieautiful  picture.  So  many  make  a  bad  use  of  JacoEs 
and  Israel's  history,  that  1  am  anxious  it  should  ap|)ear  in  its  true 
light.  (iikkI  evening  to  ymi.  1  send  you  my  little  p<H*m  on  religion ; 
the  other  rhymes  are  for  an  hour  of  relaxation  :  this  is  W^ednesday,  and 
a  day  of  abstinence  with  us  of  the  ‘old  lady’s*  household. 

‘  Yours  affectionately, 

‘  M.  F.  Shepherd.”* 

‘  “  My  dear  Sir, 

‘“You  express  wonder  ‘that  a  good  Catholic,  and  in  Roma  la 
Santa,  could  so  write.’  Had  I  not  been  a  sincere,  and  even  zealous 
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("atholic,  and  a  Catholic  in  the  city  of  Rome,  I  had  not  ao  written. 
The  dirt  and  rubbish  of  other  people’s  houses  I  am  socry  to  see  ;  but  I 
am  not  called  to  be  their  scavenger ;  but  any  hlth,  even  a  little  dust  or 
cobweb  in  my  own  mother's  palace,  grieves  me  to  the  soul,  so  jealous 
am  1  for  her  glory  and  honour.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  chijd  she  hath, 
to  sweep,  dust,  wash,  and  scour  the  palace  themselves.  I  do  not  leave 
my  mother's  house  l)ecause  dirty  and  wicked  servants  have  broken, 
damaged,  and  injured  it  and  the  furniture ;  I  do  all  I  can  for  it,  let 
others  do  the  same,  and  the  house  will  soon  l)e  cleaned  and  put  to 
rights.  The  Church,  spite  of  storms  and  adverse  winds  and  weather, 
insects,  vermin,  &c.,  still  subsists:  other  sects,  like  branches,  and 
pretty  nosegays  kept  in  boughpots  for  a  while,  look  rich  and  gay,  but 
they  die  away  after  a  time, — they  have  no  root,  and  are  scarcely  slips. 
The  parent  tree  outlives  her  children,— God  graft  them  on  again  ! 
Forgive,  dear  Sir,  the  zealous  superstition  of  a  woman. 

*  **  I  have  given  up,  fc»r  the  present,  the  intention  of  removing  to  the 
Tower,  of  which  Lord  Moira  is  constable :  I  wish  you  would  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  him.  He  is  himself  an  Irishman,  born  in  Ireland, 
and  moreover,  he  reveres  the  name  and  memory  of  John  Wesley ;  and 
twice  already  in  iny  life  have  I  found  Methodism  a  recommendation  to 
his  kindness  for  jiersons  I  wished  to  serve  by  his  iiiHuence.  Mon»over, 
he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  real  solid  learning,— a  judge  of  men  and 
hodks.  At  six  years  and  a  half  old  he  could  ri'ad,  understand,  and 
grammatically  construe  any  ode  of  Horace  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
l)ook.  I  was  present  when  he  did  this  at  Moira  Castle  liefore,  and  to 
the  great  astonishment  of,  the  Hector  of  Moira  ;  he  also  read,  and  very 
prettily  did  the  same  by  the  First  Epistle  of  8t.  John,  in  Greek.  In 
the  English  language  he  was  uncommonly  correct  and  intelligent,  and 
in  the  French  I  found  him  far  lieyond  what  much  older  children  learn 
from  the  twice  a-week  lessons  of  hired  masters  ;  he  had  a  most  hungry 
amH'tite  to  learn  more,  and  a  good  digestion  thereon  attendant.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  his  mother's  mother,  loved  Charles  Wesley  ;  and  his  wife 
she  herself  nursed  when  in  the  small  pox.  She  would  have  loved  John 
Wesley  as  much,  if  his  spirit  and  garments  had  not  had  so  much  of 
Filisha's  and  the  Baptist's  camels'-hair  texture ;  its  contact,  was 
friction-against-the-grain  of  the  sainted  vestments  of  Mr.  Whitefield's 
elect  lady.  Besides,  John  Wesley  might  know  too  much  of  Syntax 
and  Greek.  Lady  Huntingdon's  daughter,  the  late  Countess  of 
Moira,  and  mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Moira,  was  such  an  one 
in  deed,  and  in  truth,  in  mind,  talents,  .and  understanding,  temiiers, 
affections,  and  manners,  as,  had  she  lived  2000  years  ago,  Gabriel  had 
hailed  with  the  honors  of  heaven  as  highly  favoured  aliove  women. 
*  Take  her  for  all  in  all,'  I  shall  not  live  to  sec  her  like  again  ;  vet  she 
lives,  and  will  for  ever  live  *  in  my  mind's  eye,*  and  *  heart  of  hearts.* 
Oh,  Dr.  Clarke,  I  loved  her  as  my  soul ;  she  honored  me  with  her 
friendship, — that  is  too  proud  a  word,  but  it  hath  l)een  my  passport  to 
her  noble  son, — my  chief  merit  with  him,  that  I  so  loved  his  almost 
Worshipped  Mother.  Shame  on  me,  to  have  known  so  intimately,  so 

familiarly,  so  many  of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  and  yet  be - 

the  poor  un>excellcnt,  un-lovely  thing  I  am. 

***  Have  you  got  my  Hebrew  catechism  rendered  into  English? 
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When  it  in  chnie,  let  me  have  it  again,  for  1  highly  prize  it.  Tell  me 
also,  after  certain  siihtnK'tionn  from,  and  plenary  iudulgcncea  tOy  nume 
of  my  ideas,  did  vmi  relish  my  Odes  on  Heligioii  P  I  will  not  say  the 
verm*,  hut  the  thoughts.  1  wish  for,  but  do  not  command  my  betters, 
or  I  wotibl  solicit  from  ytmr  leisure  an  hour's  conference.  Liwe  to  all 
your  family. 

*  Your’s  affectionately, 

‘  M.  FrKKMAN  SHKPliERlI.*' ’ 

Pp.  243 — 47. 

As  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Wat^^on,  ami  Mr.  Drew  were  contem- 
|>oraries,  and  of  the  same  communion,  we  arc  not  surprised  to 
meet  with  occasional  notices  of  each  other  in  these  pages;  and 
these  iiotict‘8,  we  are  happy  to  add,  are  equally  honourable  to  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  their  res|H*ctive  writers.  1  lonest  Drew,  we 
confess,  the  more  wc  converse  with  him,  wins  our  aflectionatc 
regards.  Having  In'cn  informed  of  some  illiberal  remarks,  made 
by  a  distinguished  preacher  in  a  public  company,  upon  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  l)r.  Adam  (darke,  Mr.  Drew  observed  :  ‘  I  really  wish 
‘  that  Popery  were  the  only  system  whose  leading  cliaracters 
‘  would  ])crsuade  the  })eo])le  to  ‘‘  believe  as  the  ('hurch  believes.’'* 
‘  Hut,  alas !  PojK*ry  is  not  the  only  enemy  which  free  inquiry 
‘  has  to  encounter.  Dr.  ('larke  is  a  man  of  gigantic  mind,  as 
^  well  as  profound  learning,  and  has  too  firm  an  anchorage  in  the 
‘  affections  of  the  |>eo]>lc  at  large,  for  unmanly  insinuations  to 
‘  injure.  He  wishes  tlie  people  to  think  ;  his  opponents  wish 
*  them  to  he  of  a  more  tractable  disposition.'*  C)n  another  oc¬ 
casion,  alluding  to  the  censures  and  insinuations  which  had  been 
levelled  at  his  friend,  he  observed,  ‘  Dr.  C’larke  is  an  eagle  that, 
‘  in  his  towering  flight,  cannot  be  overtaken  by  birds  of  an  inferior 
‘  order,  and  must  therefore  be  shot.’ 

On  the  works  of  these  three  great  luminaries  of  Methodism, 
we  shall  not  offer  any  comments.  As  a  scholar,  we  think  that 
Dr.  Clarke  has  In'en  overrated:  his  learned  labours,  however, 
entitle  him  to  the  resp'ct  of  all  biblical  students.  Mr.  Watson 
was  a  sturdy  p)lemic  and  an  eloquent  declaimer,  far  superior,  we 
apprehend,  to  Dr.  Clarke  in  intellectual  fwwer.  The  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Samuel  Drew,  directed  as  it  was  chiefly  to  metaphysical 
pursuits,  required  an  early  and  a  larger  acquaintance  with  general 
science,  and  with  dialectics,  to  ensure  its  perfect  development 
Yet  he  achievetl,  considering  the  inauspicious  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placal,  a  nobler  fame  than  his  illustrious  compeers. 
Though  these  volumes  contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation,  there  are  many  opinions,  and  some  statements,  which 
an*  open  to  controversy,  if  not  to  contradiction.  Vet,  on  the 
whole,  neither  Methoclism,  religion,  nor  learning,  is  likely  to 
suffer  by  their  publication. 
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the  Great  Fish  Rhrr,  and  aUmn  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

in  the  Years  183.^,  1834,  ana  1835.  By  Captain  Back,  R.N., 

(\ininian(ler  of  the  Expedition.  Illustrate  by  a  Map  and  Plates. 

8 VO.,  jjp.  X.  I>63.  Price  30«.  London,  1836. 

/  \U  U  present  task  will  amount  to  little  more  than  an  explana- 
^  ^  tion  of  our  motives  for  apparent  tardiness  in  noticing  this 
interesting  volume,  as  well  as  for  now  confining  oursi'lvcs  to  a 
brief  exposition  of  general  circumstances,  instead  of  entering  on 
extended  examination  and  discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  sort  come  before  the  world  in  so  many  ways, 
and  at  such  an  early  date,  as  to  make  it  im|K)ssiblc  for  tlie  pre- 
s(Til>ed  and  tardigrade  movements  of  a  regular  ))eriodical  to  have 
chance  in  tlie  race,  or  to  overtake  the  intelligence  which  is  rushing 
into  the  w  orld  through  an  hundred  inlets.  £x))editions  of  dis¬ 
covery  at  public  cost  arc,  of  course,  puhlirt  jurat ;  and  no  time 
is  lost  in  giving  general  circulation  to  their  results.  The  re|>ort8 
of  scientific  coq^orations,  the  vimversassioui  and  aoirtec  of  li¬ 
terati’  associations,  the  daily  and  weekly  journals, — all  eagerly 
snatch  at  tlie  to]nc  of  the  hour,  until  the  subject  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted  of  its  temporary  interest,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  great 
repository  of  materials  for  the  history  of  knowledge.  We  are, 
in  such  matters  as  the  present,  always  and  unavoidably  antici- 
jtaU‘d.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  ]>ick  up  stray  intelligence,  or 
write  reviews  on  the  faitli  of  scraps  and  memoranda :  we  are  eon^ 
strained  to  wait,  after  the  old  houiely  fashion,  until  the  book  is 
out  of  the  press,  and  fairly  on  the  bookseller's  counter.  Nor  can 
we,  even  then,  venture,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  liave  the 
knack  of  doing,  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion  touching  a  liook  we 
liave  exempted  ourselves  from  the  trouble  of‘  reading.  Now  this 
is  just  our  ])osition  with  regard  to  Captain  Back’s  Arctic  journey. 
From  the  first  week  of  that  enterprising  Traveller’s  return,  wc 
have  been  hearing,  in  one  way  or  other,  of  the  details  and  results 
of  his  cx]>edition,  until  comparatively  little  was  left  to  communi¬ 
cate.  It  is  true,  that  his  book  is  a  highly  interesting  one,  and 
that  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  following,  in  complete  and 
continuous  narrative,  tlie  course  of  his  laborious  and  hazardous 
travel,  and  by  the  more  precise  understanding  which  it  has 
afforded  us  of  the  state  in  which  the  general  i|uestion  re¬ 
mains;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  conveyed  by  a  dry  abridg¬ 
ment,  since  the  efiect  materially  depends  on  the  accumulation  of 
particulars. 

We  have  felt  it  expedient  to  give  this  explanation  of  our 
reasons  for  not  entering  largely  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  im|M)rtant  journey.  For  abstaining  from  the  im|>ortant  in- 
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quiries  suggested  by  the  course  and  termination  of  that  journey, 
we  have  a  still  more  satisfactory  reason  to  assign.  They  are,  as 
we  think,  left  in  a  very  doubtful  state  by  the  recent  discoveries. 
Ross's  ‘  furthest,'  and  Hack's  Histimus  hie  tandem^  leave  between 
them  a  surface,  small  indeed,  hut  difficultly  explicable ;  and  as 
the  attempt  to  connect  the  two  |>oints  is  now  l)eing  made,  we  had 
rather  leave  the  question  open,  than  involve  ourselves  and  our 
readers  in  uncertain  Kj>eailation8.  We  have  then,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  clear  course  to  pursue.  Leaving  the  scientific 
inquiry  to  be  determined  by  actual  ex|)erinient,  and  refraining 
from  details  already  before  the  public,  we  shall  briefly  indicate 
the  leading  points  of  Captain  Hack's  journey,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  trace  him  step  by  stc])  through  the  intricacies  of  his 
route. 

No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  intense  anxiety  that  prevailed 
four  or  five  years  ago,  concerning  the  fate  of  ('aptain  lioss  and 
his  companions,  who  had  been  absent  during  a  period  so  pro- 
tracted  as  to  waken  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  their 
safety.  'I'hey  had  sailed  in  UV29;  and  it  was  clear  that,  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  passing  the  frozen  barriers  which  arrested 
former  discovery,  they  must  have  found  means,  before  of 

communicating  with  the  northern  outposts  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I'he  matter  was  vigorously  taken  up ;  subscriptions  to  a 
considerable  amount  were  collected ;  and  the  deficiency  was  sup¬ 
plied  hy  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  a  land  expedition,  having  for  its  base  of  operations  the  Great 
Slave  Lake ;  the  previous  route  being  by  the  Ottawa  and  French 
rivers,  the  Lakes  Huron,  Superior,  and  Winnipeg.  The  first 
object  was  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Thlew-ee-choh,  or  Great 
Fish  River,  supposed  to  discharge  its  waters  into  Hathurst's  In¬ 
let  :  the  subsecpient  proceedings  were  left  to  circumstances ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  lieen  taken  for  granted,  that  the  probable  result 
would  he  to  carry  on  the  line  of  discovery  from  Ca|>e  'I'urnagain* 
Things  turned  out  very  differently  from  these  anticipations. 
'I'he  river  which  it  was  hoped  ‘  might  be  navigable  to  the  sea,' 
])roved  to  lie  choked  with  all  sorts  of  obstructions ;  and  the  sea 
which  it  ultimately  reached,  washed  a  shore  far  to  the  eastward 
of  the  ex|>ected  point.  Early  in  August,  1833,  Captain  Hack 
reached  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for 
the  search  after  the  'rhlew-ee-choh ;  an  undertaking  of  no  small 
difficulty  from  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  indications  afforded 
by  Indian  testimony.  Happily,  his  patient  and  skilful  investiga¬ 
tion  proved  successful.  After  threading  narrows,  shooting  rapids, 
and  crossing  large  sheets  of  water,  he  arrived  at  the  termination 
of  that  extensive  and  protracted  surface  which,  under  all  its 
imKlifications  of  form  and  name,  is,  we  su])pose,  to  be  taken  in 
the  entire,  as  the  Great  Slave  l.ake.  Here,  however,  he  was 
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completely  at  fault.  He  had  gained  one  point,  but  the  grand 
discovery  was  yet  to  be  made ;  and  all  that  he  could  infer  from 
the  information  of  the  natives,  amounted  to  little  more  than  that 
somewhere  in  that  direction  the  Great  Fish  River  was  to  l>c 
found.  It  was  not,  indeed,  at  an^  great  distance,  for  a  short 
walk  furnished  him  sufficient  indications  of  its  source;  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  a  portage  of  less  than  a  mile  over  a  rise 
not  exceeding  two  feet,  was  sufficient  to  place  the  canoes  fairly 
afloat  on  the  small  lake  whence  originates  the  Thlew-ee-choh. 
An  exploratory  trip  gave  sufficient  demonstration  of  its  iin- 
})ortance  as  a  large  and  well  supplied  stream,  but  lefl  the  question 
of  its  course  and  termination  altogether  in  doubt.  Still,  no  op¬ 
tion  was  afforded ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  decide  on  following 
its  windings  wherever  they  might  lead,  since  no  other  way  pre¬ 
sented  itself  of  reaching  the  ocean  with  the  means  of  navigation. 
All  these  preliminary  circumstances  licing  ascertained,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Rack  having  determined  on  his  future  proceedings,  the  party 
returned  to  the  winter-quarters  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  there 
to  complete  their  preparations  for  the  great  effort  of  the  following 
summer.  It  was  during  this  part  of  the  journey  that  the  follow- 
ing  legend  was  narrated. 

*  When  we  got  to  a  long  and  rounded  mound,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  w'ostern  side,  I  observed  that  both  the  Indians  assumed  a  look  of 
superstitious  awe,  and  maintained  a  determined  silence.  I  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  reverential  demeanour ;  when  Maufelly,  after  some 
hesitation,  wdth  a  face  of  great  seriousness  informed  us,  that  the 
small  island  we  were  passing  was  called  the  Rat's  Lcalge,  from  an 
enormous  musk-rat  wdiich  once  inhabited  it.  “  Rut  what  you  see 
there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  rcKk  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  a  conical 
summit,  “  that  is  the  Reaver’s  Lodge ;  and  lucky  shall  we  l)e  if  we 
are  not  visited  w'ith  a  gale  of  wind,  or  something  worse.  The  chief 
would  jM?rhaps  laugh  at  the  story  which  our  old  men  tell,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve,  about  that  simt."  He  then  procei'ded  to  narrate,  with  great 
earnestness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  a  traditionary  tale  which,  as 
illustrative  of  Indian  notions,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 
It  was  in  substance  us  follows.  **  In  that  lodge  there  dwelt,  in  ancient 
times,  a  beaver  as  large  as  a  buffalo ;  and,  as  it  committed  great  depre¬ 
dations,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  wath  the  aid  of  its  neighbour 
the  rat,  whom  it  had  enticed  into  a  league,  the  bordering  trilies,  who 
suffered  from  these  marauding  expeditions,  resolved  upon  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  having  consulted  together  on  the  Inist  mode  of 
executing  their  design,  and  arninged  a  combined  attack,  not,  however, 
unknown  to  the  wary  beaver,  which  it  seems  had  a  spy  in  the  enemy's 
quarters,  they  set  out  one  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  and,  under 
cover  of  a  dense  vapour  which  hung  upon  the  lake,  approached,  with 
noiseless  paddle,  the  shore  of  the  solitary  lodge.  Not  a  whisper  was 
heard,  as  each  Indian  cautiously  took  his  station,  and  stood  with  bow 
nr  spear  in  act  to  strike.  One,  the  ‘  Eagle  of  his  tribe,'  advanced 
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bcfon*  the  real,  and  with  light  stc|i«  drew  near  a  cavern  in  the  rock ; 
where,  placing  hist  head  to  the  ground,  he  liatenetl  anxiously  for  some 
moments,  scarcely  seeming  to  lireathe ;  then,  with  a  slight  motion  of 
his  hand,  he  ga\*e  the  welcome  sign  that  the  enen'.y  was  within.  A 
shower  of  arrows  xma  iHnirtnl  into  the  chasm ;  and  the  long  shrill  hoop 
that  acctmuMiniiHl  the  volley  had  just  ditnl  away  in  its  caverns,  when 
a  heavy  Muash  was  heard,  which  for  a  time  suspended  farther  opera¬ 
tions.  The  attacking  party  gaaed  on  one  another  in  mute  and  vacant 
8nr|irise ;  for  they  had  not  suspocteti  the  subterranean  passage,  and 
felt  that  they  xvere  Iwffleti.  The  chief,  after  creeping  into  the  cavern 
to  explore ;  directed  them  to  emlwirk  ;  and  having  formeii  a  crescent 
with  their  canoes,  at  interx'als  of  a  hundretl  yanls  from  each  other, 
they  paddlinl  towards  the  Uat*s  Lsnlge,  under  the  idi'a  that  the  enemy 
might  have  retreated  thither ;  if  not,  it  was  jigreed  that  the  Kat, 
though,  »HH»n  the  whole,  ot»m|>;iratively  harmless,  should  pay  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  his  untou'’ard  alliance',  and  suffer  a  vic;irious  punishment  fur 
the  sins  of  his  friend  and  the  gratificiUion  of  the  disiipjHiintcd  pur¬ 
suers.  The  Hat,  however,  fortunately  for  himself,  had  that  instinctive 
foresight  of  approaching  ruin  which  proverbially  Wlongs  to  his  race; 
and,  however  ready  t(»  assist  his  neighlnnir  when  matters  went  well  with 
him,  and  something  was  to  Ih'  piiiuHl  bv  the  ct>open\tion,  he  watched 
with  a  prudent  jealousy  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  one  so  obnoxious 
to  hatred,  and  was  ready  on  the  first  ap|H*arance  of  danger,  to  stand 
ahnif  and  disclaim  him.  Accordingly  when  the  Heaver  presented 
hiinsi'lf  at  the  IcMlge  of  his  friend,  to  crave  a  temjwary  asylum  from 
his  pursuers,  the  Hat,  with  many  protestations  of  esti'cm  and  n'grvt, 
civilly  deeliiuMl  to  admit  him,  ami  rtwmmended  him  to  make  the  most 
of  his  tiim*  hy  swimming  to  wmie  nicks  to  the  s^nith,  where  he  would 
1)0  safe  from  his  enemies.  The  lieaver,  though  stuniUHi  for  a  time  bv 
this  unexjHX'ttMl  repulse,  stion  recxwerod  his  wonted  sjnrit,  and  feeling 
his  situation  to  lie  liomdess,  threw  himsidf  on  the  Hat,  and  liegan  s 
des|H»rate  struggle,  itow  the  contest  might  have  ended  it  was  difhcult 
to  coiijtH'fure :  hut  the  who»>p  of  the  Indians  arrested  the  combatants; 
and  darting  a  hn^k  of  vengeance  at  the  Kat,  the  Heaver  plun<:ed  once 
more  into  the  water.  The  chase  xvas  long,  and  manv  xvere  the  hair- 
lirinidth  esr.ijn's  of  the  rcMdiite  lk*aver:  but  the  ardour  of  the  hunters 
was  not  to  Ik*  quencluHl ;  and  tracked  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  and 
thenct'  down  the  csitaracts  and  rapids  which  mark  its  course  to  the 
next,  the  exhausttnl  animal  yieldetl  its  life,  just  as  its  feel  touched 
the  distant  nK’ks  of  the  Tal-thel-lch. 

*  “  Hut  its  spirit,’'  said  Maufelly  in  a  low  and  siilidued  tone,  “still 
lingi'rs  aUmt  its  old  haunt,  the  xxaters  of  which  obey  its  xvill ;  and  ill 
faros  the  Indian  who  attempts  to  pass  it  in  liis  canoe,  without  mutter¬ 
ing  a  pn»y«T  for  safety :  many  hax*e  perished  ;  some  bold  men  have 
escaped ;  but  none  have  lieiui  f«»und  so  rash  as  to  venture  a  seceod 
time  within  its  power.”  ’ 

The  winter  of  1H33,  34  proved  to  be  of  unusual  severity,  tod 
pressed  heavily  on  both  Indians  and  Europeans.  Active  pre^ 
parations  were,  however,  made  for  the  venture  of  the  approach- 
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ing  summer;  and  Captain  Back  was  set  free  from  one  main* 
source  of  anxiety,  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  »a£c  return  of 
Ross  and  his  companions.  Captain  Back  desciibes  with  much 
effect  the  rejoicings  on  that  occasion,  commencing  with  a  tolemn 
thanksgiving,  and  finishing  with  ‘  a  generous  Iwwl  of  punch.' 
This  alteration  in  the  object  of  the  expedition  allowed  of  advan¬ 
tageous  changes  in  the  arrangements :  one  boat  with  a  picked 
crew  was  deemed  better  suited  to  the  enterprise,  than  the  two 
which  had  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  party ; 
and  this  determination  materially  facilitated  the  general  prepara¬ 
tions.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  following  occurrenci* 
took  place ;  and  we  cite  the  description  as  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  instinct  of  animals. 

‘  A  small  swamp  behind  the  house  was  the  resort  of  two  or  threi* 
kind  of  ducks,  some  of  which  were  occasionally  got  hy  Mr.  King, 
who  was  a  daily  visitor  amongst  them.  On  one  occasion,  just  as  he 
had  hit  his  bird,  his  attention  was  attracted  hy  some  more  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  pool ;  so  without  staying  to  pick  up  his  game,  he  crept  to¬ 
wards  the  others,  and  as  he  thought  disahleii  a  fine  drake.  Kager  to 
hag  it,  he  waded  into  the  water,  when  he  was  startled  hy  a  sharp 
whizzing  noise  over  his  head.  This,  he  soon  perceived,  was  caused 
hy  a  large  white-headed  eagle,  which  was  descending  witli  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  lightning  towards  the  precise  spot  wdiere  lay  tlie  duck  lie  liad 
before  hit.  Impelled  by  the  desire  at  once  to  st-^rtiTe  the  bird  for 
dinner,  and  if  possible  to  get  a  shot  at  the  eagle  also,  he  instantly  left 
the  wounded  drake,  and,  sans  culottes,  flew  with  all  speed  over 
patches  of  hard  snow,  dashing  through  the  swamp,  and  arriving  just 
in  time  to  see  the  powerful  marauder  quietly  swtep  off*,  exactly  out 
of  the  reach  of  shot,  with  the  duck  firmly  grasjiefl  in  its  tahms. 
Having  watched  it  out  of  sight,  he  then  rrtraced  his  stejis  ;  and  leav¬ 
ing  his  gun  in  a  dry  place,  lietook  himself  to  tlie  aquatic  chase  of  tlie 
drake,  which,  far  from  Itieing  fluttered  or  alarmed,  remained  iiHition- 
less.  as  if  waiting  to  he  taken  up.  Still,  as  lie  neared,  it  glided  easily 
away  through  iifnumerahle  little  nooks  and  wiiiditigs,  with  all  Uk’ 
confidence  of  a  branch  pilot.  Several  times  he  extended  his  arm  to 
catch  it ;  and  having  at  last,  witli  great  patience,  iiiaimged  to  coop  it 
in  a  comer,  from  which  there  appeared  to  he  no  escufie,  lie  was  tri¬ 
umphantly  liending  down  to  take  it,  (gently,  however,  as  lie  wislied 
to  preserve  it  for  a  sjieciinen,)  when,  to  his  utter  astoiiishineiit^  atler 
two  or  three  flounders,  it  looked  round,  cried  “  quack  **,  aiui  Uien 
flew  off*  so  strongly  that  lie  was  convinced  he  had  iie\er  hit  it  at  ail. 
The  object  of  the  drake  had  clearly  been  to  draw  Mr.  King  away 
from  its  conqianion,  of  whose  fate  it  was  unconscious  ;  indeed,  so  at¬ 
tached  are  these  birds  at  certain  st^asons,  that  it  is  no  uncoiiiuion  cir¬ 
cumstance,  wheu  one  has  been  shot,  lor  tlie  otlier,  especially  tlie  inah*, 
to  linger  about  its  struggling  partner,  exJiibitiug  tlie  greatest  distress, 
until  either  killed  or  friglitent^  away.  Sometimes  in  such  cases  tiiey 
will  dive  to  avoid  tlie  slmt,  but  refuse  to  fly ;  as  in  au  matauce  wliere 
one  remained  to  be  fired  at  no  less  than  five  times.* 
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It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  that  Captain  Hack  left  Fort  Re¬ 
liance,  and,  after  exertions  of  extreme  severity,  amid  the  most  ex- 
haiistinp  difficulties  from  weather,  ice,  and  the  desertion  of  his 
guides,  fairly  and  finally  launched  his  frail  l)oat  on  the  Thlew-cc- 
choh.  The  navigation  of  this  dangerous  and  bewildering  stream, 
called  forth  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  skill  and  strength  on 
the  part  of*  tfie  adventurers.  Continually  changing  its  course  at 
abrupt  angles, — now  expanding  into  lakes,  Jind  again  contracting 
into  narrow  channels,  broken  by  heavy  and  hazardous  rapids,  it 
gave  no  respite  either  to  head  or  hand,  hut  kept  anxiety  and 
energy  in  constant  exercise.  One  illustration  must  suffice,  hut  it 
will  show  clearly  enough  that  no  common  crew  would  have  been 
e(|ual  to  the  husiness,  and  that  the  Indians,  though  imperfectly 
aequaintetl  with  the  river,  were  not  mistaken  in  the  a])])rehen- 
sions  which  they  are  said  to  entertain,  of  its  perilous  navigation. 


‘  'file  boat  was  lightened,  and  every  care  taken  to  avoid  accidents; 
but  so  overwhelming  was  the  rush  ami  whirl  of  the  water,  that  she, 
and  consetpiently  those  in  her,  were  twice  in  the  most  imminent 
<langer  of  perishing  by  being  plunged  into  one  of  the  gnlfs  formed  in 
the  rocks  and  hollows  of  the  rapid.  It  was  in  one  of  those  singular 
and  dangerous  spots,  which  partake  of  the  tri])le  character  of  a  fall, 
rapid,  and  eddy,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  yards,  that  the  crew  owed 
their  safety  s«>lely  to  an  nninttMitional  disobedience  of  the  steersman’s 
directions.  'I  he  power  of  the  water  so  far  exceeded  whatever  had 
lK*en  witnessed  in  any  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  country,  that  the 
same  precautions  successfully  used  elsewhere  were  weak  and  unavail¬ 
ing  here.  I'he  steersman  was  endeavouring  to  clear  a  fall  and  sonic 
sunken  rocks  on  tin*  left,  hut  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke  misunder¬ 
stood  him,  and  did  exactly  the  reverse ;  and  now,  seeing  the  danger, 
the  steersman  swept  round  the  boat’s  stern  :  instantly  it  was  caught 
by  an  eddy,  to  the  right,  which  smqiping  an  oar,  twirled  her  irresisti¬ 
bly  broad  side  on ;  so  that  for  a  moment  it  seemed  unciTtain  whether 
the  boat  and  all  in  her  were  to  he  hurled  into  the  hollow  of  the  fall, 
or  daslu'd  stern  foremost  on  the  sunken  rocks.  Something  perhaps 
(/>cr//n/;.v .')  wiser  than  chance  ordained  it  otherwise;  for  how  it  hap- 
jHMied  no  account  can  he  given,  hut  so  it  was  that  her  head  swung  in 
shore  towards  the  beach,  and  thereby  gave  Sinclair  and  others  an  op- 
|M)rtunity  of  springing  into  the  water,  and  thus,  by  their  united 
strength,  reselling  her  from  her  perilous  situation.  Now  had  the 
man  to  whom  the  first  order  was  given,  understood  and  acted  upon 
it,  no  human  power  could  have  saved  the  crew  from  being  buried  in 
the  frightful  abyss.  Nor  yet  could  any  blame  he  justly  attached  to 
the  steersman :  he  had  never  been  so  situate  d  before ;  and  even  in 
this  imminent  peril  his  coedness  and  self-possession  never  forsook 
liim.’ 


Tliroiigh  dangers  of  this  description,  they  pursued  the  ‘  violent 
•  and  tortuous '  course  of  a  river  which  runs  through  a  treeless 
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and  iron-ribbed  region,  measuring,  with  its  various  windings,  a 
distance  of  five  hundretl  and  thirty  geographical  miles.  Its  falls 
and  rapids  amount  in  numl)er  to  eightv-three,  and  it  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Polar  Sea,  in  Lat.  67*  11'  (XV'  n.,  and  Long. 
94*’  iX)'  0 "  w.  The  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Thlew-ee- 
choh  on  the  29th  of  July:  Victoria  Headland  was  the  first  in¬ 
timation  of  a  coast,  and  their  canoe  left  high  and  dry  at  midnight 
was  the  unequivocal  sign  of  a  tide.  Still  the  voyagers  slackened 
not  their  course  :  their  present  object  was  to  connect  the  line  of 
coast  with  Cape  Turnagain,  and  with  that  view  they  kept  along 
the  western  shore.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  this  arduous 
enter])rise,  that,  if  its  first  object  had  remained  unchanged,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  successful,  since,  while  the 
passage  to  the  westward  was  rendered  impracticable  by  ice,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  open  passage  along  the  eastern  coast.  It  soon, 
however,  appeared  that  further  progress  was  im}X)ssible :  ice,  ])ar- 
tially  broken  up  one  day,  to  be  more  closely  packed  the  next,  in¬ 
terposed  itself  between  Captain  Hack  and  his  object ;  and  on  the 
Kith  of  August  he  gave  reluctant  orders  to  turn  homeward  the 
prow  of  his  canoe.  Sept.  27th,  the  party  reached  their  old  quar¬ 
ters  at  Tort  Reliance. 

Abstaining,  for  reasons  already  stated,  from  further  detail,  it 
only  remains  that  we  refer  to  the  appendix  as  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  history. 
The  Aurora  is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  and  the  results  of  minute 
observation.  The  geological  statements  are,  of  course,  incom¬ 
plete  ;  nor  would  it  be  practicable  to  make  them  the  basis  of  sa¬ 
tisfactory  conclusions,  'f  he  graphic  adoniments  of  the  work  are 
partly  from  the  graver,  but  chiefly  from  the  lithogra])hic  process : 
they  are  well  chosen  and  well  executed. 


Art.  V.  The  Great  Metrojwlis.  By  the  Author  of  **  Random  Re¬ 
collections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.’*  In  two  Volumes,  12mo., 
pp. -xii.  ()98.  London,  183d. 


spills  is  a  work  of  that  class  which  is  sure  to  find  readers, 
and,  among  those  readers,  abundance  of  extempore  critics ; 
but  which  we,  as  Reviewers,  scarcely  know  how  to  deal  with. 
We  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  Great  Metropolis ; 
hut,  with  many  of  its  regions  through  which  these  volumes  con¬ 
duct  us,  we  have  no  actual  acquaintance ;  and  we  are  obliged  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  Author’s  guidance,  like  Dante  to  his 
illustrious  guide  in  passing  through  U  inferno,  W e  do  not  feel 
conq>etent,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  great  part  of 
the  information  w  hich  appears  to  have  been  so  industriously  col- 
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lectod.  That  errors,  both  of  o!)servation  and  of  derived  inform¬ 
ation,  have  crept  into  the  work,  is  certain,  and  was  inevitable. 
To  Ihj  entirely  and  uniformly  correct,  the  Author  would  rtxpiire 
to  have  brought  to  his  task  the  locomotive  powers,  the  means  of 
self-introduction,  and  the  gifted  intuition  of  Lc  Sage's  demon, 
or  Mephistophelcs  himself.  In  ])lain  wortls,  the  Author  has 
attempted  too  much.  We  give  him  credit  for  having  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  work,  and  taken  much  pains  to  be  correct. 

‘  Almost  every  statement,'  he  tells  us,  ‘  is  the  result  of  personal 
‘  incjuiry  or  personal  observation;'  and  ‘  in  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
‘  cure  correct  information,  he  has,  in  several  instances,  visited 
‘  ])laces,  and  mixed  with  classes  of  men  bt'fore  unknown  to  him.' 
Now  all  this  may  be  satisfactory  enough  as  vouching  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  correctness  of  the  accounts  of  the  theatres,  the  clubs,  and 
the  gaming-houses  of  the  metropolis.  Hut,  in  attempting  to 
dcscrilx'  and  characterize  whole  classes  of  society, 'the  higher, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower,  the  Author  ceases  to  he  a  reporter  of 
the  results  of  personal  inquiry  and  observation,  and  assumes  the 
character  of  the  philosophical  moralist.  Besides,  witliin  those 
classes  are  comprised  circles  within  circles,  worlds  within  the 
(ireat  World,  to  which  access  is  not  very  easy,  and  the  moral 
varieties  of  which  have  little  in  common ;  the  dilferent  regions 
and  gradations  of  swiety  comprised  in  the  vast  aggregate  being 
separated  by  viewless  hut  almost  im])assahle  conventional  bar¬ 
riers.  I'hat  the  same  individual  shoidd  have  a  personal  ac- 
(juaintanee  with  the  higher  ranks,  and  with  the  various  classes 
internuHliate  between  these  and  ‘  the  lower  orders,’  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  him  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  even  the  aver- 
iige  character  of  each,  is  not  far  short  of  impossible.  Human 
nature,  unha])])ily,  })rcsents  under  ever}’  modification  too  many 
of  the  same  general  characteristics ;  and  we  may  safely  reason  as 
to  the  prohal>le  effect  of  given  circumstances  operating  upon  the 
weaknesses  and  corrupt  tendencies  of  our  nature.  The  habits  and 
customs  of  those  who  live  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  public,  are  indecil  matter  of  notoriety  ;  and  we  run  no  great 
risk  of  doing  injustice  to  the  great  and  gay,  by  forming  our  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  class  from  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  well-known  individuals.  Still,  any  general  observations  of  the 
kind  must  pass  for  mere  opinions,  which  will  of  course  owe  all 
their  weight  and  value  to  the  exj>erience,  acute  observation,  and 
sound  judgcinent  of  the  writer,  and  which  must  receive  their 
tincture  from  his  own  temper,  character,  and  social  connexions. 

But,  without  dwelling  further  u]X)n  the  difficulty  involved  in 
j>art  of  the  task  which  the  Author  has  attempte<l, — that  of  giving 
us  a  binlVeye  view  of  the  moral  world  of  the  metropolis, — we 
shall  procet'd  to  offer  our  ri'aders  a  few  s})ecimens  of  the  various 
and  amusing  contents  of  his  volumes. 
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Chapter  the  First  is  occupie<l  with  a  general  description  of  the 
Metropolis.  That  the  Author  is  no  Cockney,  not  a  London- 
born,  is  quite  clear ;  but  one  who  has  always  lived  in  London  is, 
|K'rha])s,  almost  disqualified  for  analysing  the  impressions  which 
its  scenes  are  adapted  to  produce  upon  a  stranger.  Hence  the 
gra})hic  sketches  of  Washington  Irving  have  served  to  reveal 
scenes  and  objects  of  interest,  concealed  by  their  very  familiarity. 
But,  with  London  east  of  Temple  Bar,  and  London  of  the  olden 
time,  the  indigenous  population  civic  and  commercial,  the  streets 
which  still  exhibit,  in  their  substantial  and  spacious  architecture, 
tiie  signs  of  mercantile  opulence  and  dignity,  our  Author  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  conversant.  He  tells  us,  that  the  metropolis, 

‘  as  every  one  knows,  has  its  fashionable  and  unfashionable  dis- 
‘  tricts,’  and  that  the  former  are  in  the  West  Knd.  Now  these 
two  districts,  every  Londoner  knows  to  be  very  small  circles 
almost  exterior  to  London  itself,  the  unfashionable  being  the 
neighlmurhoods  which  fashion  has  deserted ;  but  neither  term 
will  aptly  descrilx?  the  grand  topographical  divisions.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  locality  of 
fashion,  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  metro|Kdis  has  been  tra¬ 
velling  westward,  and  that  when  Soho  was  fashionable.  Oxford- 
street  was  not  in  existence.  The  contrasts  which  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  same  locality  at  different  times,  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  stranger,  are  as  remarkable  as  any  other  feature  of  the 
living  scene. 

'  Of  the  crowded  state  of  the  leading  streets  of  the  nietro|M)li8,  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  when  I  mention  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  num- 
l)er  of  persons  \vbo  crossed  London  Bridge  in  one  day,  was  counted, 
and  found  to  be  very  nearly  90,000.  As  Cheapside  is  a  much  more 
crowded  thoroughfare  than  London  Bridge,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  pass  along  it  every  day,  is  not  much 

under  KKbOOO.  Then  there  is  the  middle  of  the  leading  streets . 

The  number  of  cabriolets,  or  cabs,  as,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  they  are 
usually  called,  constantly  plying  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  about 
1,200;  that  of  hackney-coaches  about  fUK) ;  and  of  omnibuses  about 
400.  When  to  these  are  added  the  carriages,  gentlemen’s  cabriolets, 
carts,  waggons,  and  other  vehicles,  at  all  times  on  the  streets,  some 
ideii  will  be  formed  of  the  business  and  bustle  which  characterise  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis. 

*  But  though  the  principal  streets  of  I^ondon  are  thus  constantly 
crowded  both  liy  pedestrians  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  there 
are  streets  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  town,  in  which  there  is  as  little 
bustle,  or  appearance  of  business,  as  if  the  houses  on  either  side  were 
untenanted.  One  may,  for  example,  enter  Gower-street,  and  look 
nearly  a  mile  l>efore  him,  without  seeing  above  three  or  four  individu¬ 
als.  The  persons  who  reside  in  this,  and  other  similar  streets,  may 
he  said  to  live  almost  as  much  in  solitude,  while  at  home,  as  if  the 

lone  inhabitants  of  some  desert  isle!”  Nothing  can  lx*  more  sombre 
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or  dull  than  the  appoaramv  of  such  stroots.  riuTo  is  iu»thing  to 
relieve  tlie  eye.  If  you  walk  on  an  unfrequeiittHl  road,  you  have  s<»me 
variety  of  scenery  to  please  the  eve  and  divert  the  mind:  here  all  is 
monotony,  and  that,  tini,  of  the  least  attractive  kind.’  pp.  1),  10. 


’riicre  arc  certain  lioiirs,  however,  at  w  hich  these  lonely  vistas 
of  hrick  assume  coin])arative  animation,  and  when  the  crowdixl 
marts  in  turn  heeoine  solitudes.  ’The  most  im])osing  sight  which 
London  ])resents  to  a  foreigner,  is  the  line  from  the  l*arks  east¬ 
ward  thnmgli  Piccadilly  and  part  of  Oxford-street  with  Uegeiu- 
street,  towards  that  ])art  of  the  afternoon  and  evt*ning  which  form 
the  fashionable  morning.  'The  display  of  wealth  in  the  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  e(|uipages  and  cavalry  then  to  he  seen  rolling  on,  is  not 
to  he  matched  in  any  capital  of  the  world.  At  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  our  .\uthor  says,  not  a  sound  is  to  he  heard  in  the 
streets.  'This  is  only  partially  true.  'Phe  nocturnal  day  of  high 
life  is  not  (piilc  over,  ere  the  note  i)f  ^preparation  is  to  he  heard 
for  the  business  of  the  daylight  world  ;  and  before  the  last  car¬ 
riages  have  borne  home  the  gay  and  dissipated  •,  the  market- 
carts,  which  on  a  summer  night  it  is  delightful  to  meet  diffusing 
their  fresh  j)erfumcs  through  the  cool  air,  wake  up  tlie  echoes  of 
the  streets.  It  has  hajppened  to  us  tiP  p:i>s  through  the  street« 
at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  ami  wt*  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  found  the  main  line  without  ])assengers  apttarently  hurrying 
liomeward,  or  on  some  outward  errand  of  business,— the  printers' 
men  from  their  ‘  night  work,'  or  the  labourer,  or  carter,  or  mar¬ 
ket-man  to  his  early  work, — the  messenger  in  search  of  ‘  the 
‘  doctor,'-  the  accoucheur  himself  roused  fVom  his  warm  l.ed,— 
the  mail  passenger  just  arrived,  or  the  fresh-awake  seeking  to 
leave  tow  n  by  an  early  coach.  And  there,  on  the  never  deserted 
stand,  are  seen  some  two  or  three  cabs  and  hackney  coaches 
without  drivers,  looking  like  fixtures,  but  ready  for  the  call  of 
the  earliest  or  the  latest.  '  II  is  eoinpuicd,*  our  Aullmr  says, 
‘  that,  ou  an  average,  'JO, 000  people  enter  London  dally,  while 
‘  nearly  an  cipial  nuinher  de]>art  from  it.'  I'his  must  be  meant 
to  Ih'  exclusive  of  those  who  daily  enter  it  from  their  suburlMUi 
residences. 


*  It  is,’  ho  continues,  ‘  like  a  great  vortex,  drawing  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  witrld  into  it,  and,  after  whirling  them  about  a  short  time, 
again  throwing  them  out.  One  large  class  of  jhtsoiis  come  to  it  on 
hiij*iness,  and  when  that  is  done,  return  ti»  the  country.  Others  come 
in  quest  td  employment,  and,  not  being  successful  in  the  search,  quit 
it  for  Mune  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  the  world.  A  third  class 
visit  the  inetrojKilis  tor  purp<pses  of  pleasure,  and  probably  remain  in 
it  as  long  as  their  money  lastN.  which  few  men  of  pleasure  find  to  Ipc 
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niiv  von  lonjrtboiio(1  and  thou  return  home,  to  lamoiit  their 

follv.  with  the  addition,  it  may  bo,  of  a  shattered  frame  to  an  empty 
|N)cket  ;  while  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  jtersons  who  come  to  it 
from  every  part  <»f  the  country  on  their  way  to  the  various  quarters  of 
the  glol)e,  lH.‘cause  it  has  facilities  peculiar  to  itself,  for  starting  to 
every  sjH>t  of  the  habitable  wc»rld.  SuppcKsing  a  ])ers<»n  w'ere  to  walk 
up  and  down  ('heapside  fi»r  a  whole  day,  and  it  were  |M>bsible  fur  him 
to  have  a  pi'rfect  rwilltH^tion  of  the  distinctive  fwitures  of  every  hu¬ 
man  face  he  saw,  he  would  be  surprisiul,  on  repeating  the  tusk  a 
month  afterwards,  at  the  vast  dis|n*oportion  of  the  persons  he  had 
seen  In'fore  and  those  who  now  passed  him  for  the  first  time. 

‘  Two  acquaintances  may  \yc  in  Loiuhm  for  twenty  or  thirty  vi*ani 
witlnait  ever  meeting  t<^ether  by  accident  in  the  streets.  I  myself 
kin»w  |>ers<ms  who  in  their  school-lM*y  days  in  the  country  wen*  laisimi 
com]n»nions,  who  have  lHH‘n  twenty  years  in  town  without  once  crosie- 
ing  each  other’s  path.*  ^^d.  I.  pp.  17,  IH. 

This  is  very  ]>ossiblc,  if  their  avocations  were  so  diirerent  us 
not  to  bring  them  frequently  into  the  same  quarter  of  the  me- 
tropidis.  Ilut  there  are  faces  to  be  met  with  in  Lonthm,  whicli, 
to  a  resident,  are  as  familiar  as  the  public  buildings ;  and  we 
have  known  ])ersoiis  by  sight  for  years,  and  marked  in  the  gra¬ 
dual  ciiange  that  ]tassed  over  their  features  tbe])rogres8  of  habits, 
the  grow  til  of  character, — and  then  suddenly  have  lost  siglit  of 
them  -  they  have  been  removed  by  death  ;  or,  perhaps,  after  an 
interval  of  years,  have  re-appeared  with  visible  traces  of  tlie 
effects  of  foreign  climes;  and  all  this  while,  their  name  and  liis- 
tory  have  been  unknown  to  us.  ’^rben  there  are  individuals  to 
Ik‘  met  w  ith  who  are  walking  clocks :  in  their  accustomed  heat, 
you  may  always  know  the  hour  by  the  time  at  which  they  pass 
hv;  and  familiar  recognitions  arc  exchanged  between  ])erson8 
thus  accustomed  to  meet,  who  never  go  a  step  further  towards 
mutual  acquaintance.  Tliere  arc  ])arts  of  London  in  which  a 
jKTson  of  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  may  ])romenade  con¬ 
tinually  without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  any  one  w  hom  he  knows. 
But  in  the  focus  of  business,  comprising  the  Bank,  the  Exchange, 
Doctors'  Commons,  the  Courts,  the  Public  Oflices,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inns,  one  often  encounters  friends  or  acquaintance  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  feels  to  he  at  the  general  rendezvous. 
But  nothing  produces  a  more  intense  feeling  of  loneliness, 
than,  at  other  times  to  suffer  one  self  to  float  idly  as  it  were 
on  the  living  waves  that  course  each  other  through  the  great 
thoroughfare,  conscious  of  being  an  entire  stranger  amid  the 
strange  multitude;  as  much  so  as  if  we  were  set  down  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  city,  or  were  not  of  the  same  race  or  kind.  It  is  then  a 
relief  to  esca])c  from  the  unsocial  crowd  and  turn  into  some  of  the 
quiet,  domestic  streets  vliicli  look  as  if  they  contained  homes, 
and  sheltered  human  sympathies.  Hut  all  this  is  a  digression. 
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Our  Author  stateH,  that  there  are  conn)Uted  to  be,  on  an  average, 
120,000  strangers  at  all  times  staying  in  London  only  tor  a  few 
days.  ‘  The  numl)or  of  Scotchmen  sup]H>siHl  to  l>c  in  London,  is 
‘  l.‘K),000,  l>eing  within  a  few  thous^inds  of  the  ]>o])ulation  of 
‘  Ldinhurgh.  The  numlHT  of  Irishmen  is  compntwl  at  200,000, 

‘  being  nearly  e<|ual  to  the  population  of  Dublin.  The  nnml>cr 
‘  of  Frenchmen  in  the  mctro|H)lis  is  calculated  to  bt'  about 
‘  .‘10,000."  We  should  like  to  know  upon  what  data  these  cal¬ 
culations  rest,  and  whether  the  ]>arishioners  of  St.  (liles's  in  the 
I'ields  are  includiKl  among  the  IIilH.'rnian  portion  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  ])opulation.  The  annual  number  of  deaths  is  about 
30,000,  which  gives  eighty-two  every  day ;  yet,  liow  rarely  does 
one  meet  a  funeral,  and  how  little  notice  dot's  the  black  business 
attract!  Who  can  Ih'  missed  in  London  ?  .\mid  the  constant 
whirl,  and  bustle,  and  succession  of  objects,  and  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  the  mind  has  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  ])ast ;  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  occupied  the  largest  share  of  public  attention  or  re- 
sj)ect,  is  forgotten  even  by  his  intimates  almost  before  his  name 
has  l>cen  earvi'tl  on  the  grave  stone. 

‘  ‘riie  jH'ople  of  London,"  our  Author  says,  ‘area  theatre- 
‘  going  pei»ple  in  the  largest  and  broadest  acceptation  of  the 
‘  phrase.  Persons  in  the  country  can  have  no  idea  of  the  ardour 
*  and  universality  of  the  ])assion  for  theatricals  in  the  metro]H)lis." 
AV  c  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  have  always  imagined  that  persons 
from  the  country  always  formed  a  large  proportion  of  theatrical 
audiences,  and  that  they  discover  in  general  the  greatest  ardour 
for  the  sj>eetacle.  In  the  reign  of  Ctoorge  111.,  who  was  very 
fond  tjf  theatrical  representations,  these  ]»laees  of  amusement  were 
much  more  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  higher  classes  than  at 
]>resent.  \\  c  are  persuaded  that  as  to  the  alleged  universality  of 
tile  })assiim,  the  Writer  is  greatly  mistaken.  The  theatre-going 
fumUivs  form  a  small  ]iroportion  of  the  resident  }K)pulation.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  season  contents  numl)ers.  He  is  more  correct 
when  he  says  :  ‘  I  believe  that  more  of  the  youths  among  the 
‘  lower  orders  in  London  iH'gin  their  career  as  thieves,  in  order 
‘  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their  penchant  for 
‘  theatricals,  than  fniin  any  other  cause  that  can  be  named."  The 
decline  of  the  theatres  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  ‘  Spectacle  is 
‘  now  the  only  thing  that  will  draw*  houses."  Put  the  subject  is 
altogether  out  of  our  province,  and  we  shall  dismiss  the  chapter 
after  extracting  a  paragra}>li  which  contains  a  piece  of  biographical 
information  that  mav  Ih'  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 


*  The  A  ictoria  Theatre  has  l»eeii  the  iiKniiis  of  iiitrcMlucing  to  the 
public  si'veral  |H'rformers  of  merit.  It  was  at  this  establishment  alw‘ 
that  Stantiehl.  the  umst  celebratiHl  painter,  in  his  pcTuliar  walk,  of  lht‘ 
prcM'nt  day,  was  first  brought  into  notice.  The  A’ictoria  has,  like- 
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wise,  ucquireil  some  distinction  from  the  circumstunce  of  Mr.  Peter 
Borthwick,  M.P.,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  public,  having 
niaile  his  dt'but  on  its  Iniards  as  Othello,  in  Shuks}»eare'K  tragiMly  of 
that  name,  two  or  three  years  lR»forc  he  was  chosen  the  representative 
of  the  lairough  of  Kv(*shain.  So  decided  a  failure  wus  the  non.  gentle- 
luaii's  dr  hut  that  he  never  again,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  ap{  wan'd  on  tlte 
Intards  of  any  theatriod  establishment.  But  though  his  failure  must 
have  lK*en  doubtless  mortifving  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  question 
he  now  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  his  life,  as 
it  com|)elled  him  to  seek  for  some  other  means  of  earning  a  liveliluNKl, 
and  paved  the  way  for  his  Iwing  sent  on  a  tour  through  the  country, 
in  UVt2-3,  bv  the  West  India  interest,  as  the  advocate  t»f  their  cause ; 
which  again,  as  it  afforded  him  an  op|)ortunity  of  developing  his  ta¬ 
lents  as  a  public  debater,  was  the  means  of  his  being  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  under  the  auspices  of  a  well-known  Tory  baronet.' 

Jb.,  pp.  33,  4. 

‘  Tlu'  Clubs 'form  the  subject  of  an  amusing  chapter;  and 
we  shall  make  room  for  the  account  given  of  the  Carlton,  with¬ 
out  Iwing  able  to  vouch,  however,  for  its  correctness  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

‘  The  Carlton  Cluh,  l^ill  Mall,  is  one  whose  name  meets  one's  eye 
every  day  in  the  public  prints.  It  is  essentially  a  political  club.  I 
need  not  add  it  is  a  thorough-going  Tory  cluh.  The  grand  qualiticu- 
tion,  in  addition  to  having  the  entrance  money,  10/.  IOj.  in  your  pock¬ 
et,  and  a  gmal  coat  on  your  hack,  is  your  lieing  known  to  be  a  jhthoii 
who  will  go  the  w’holc  bog  in  Conservatism.  Satisfy  the  memlK'rs  of 
this,  and  no  further  questions  will  be  asked.  Ytm  w  ill  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  iM'ing  elected  by  a  universe  of  white  balks.  The  probability 
is  they  will  he  all  white, — ^just  as  if  there  were  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
black  hall  in  existence.  Alas  !  how'  different  tlie  rect'ption  of  eamli- 
ilates,  whom  one  would  think  jwrfectly  unexceptionable,  at  the  .\thc- 
iiR'iini  and  most  other  clubs  ! 

‘  The  number  of  meml>ers  of  the  Carlton  Cluh  is  at  present  about 
y.'iO  ;  it  is,  however,  increasing  every  year.  The  admission  iinmey 
and  the  annual  subscription  are  the  same,  namely,  13/.  Hb.  In  this 
the  ('arlton  differs  from  all  the  other  clubs,  as  their  entrance  money  is 
alwayc:  much  higher  than  the  regular  subscription.  The  income  of 
the  club  for  the  pre.scnt  year  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  l2,fM)3/.,  while 
the  current  expenditure,  it  is  sup{M>si'd,  will  n(»t  excee<l  3,850/.  The 
following  are  the  items  wdiich  go  to  make  up  the  current  ex|»euditure. 
I  give  them  because  they  will  furnisli  some  idea  of  the  leading  sources 
of  the  ex]Kmses  of  all  other  clubs  :  - 


(i round  Kent  and  Tuxes 

•  •  • 

.  1*1,000 

Interest  on  20,(K)0/.  at  five  | 

>er  cent 

1,000 

Servants'  wages,  Livery,  am 

1  Board 

2,500 

Fuel  .  .  .  ’. 

•  •  • 

350 

Lighting 

•  •  • 

450 

Newspapers 

. 
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Stationary  anil  Printing 

Washing 

Misi'ollani'ims 
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Making  the  alnivo  sum  of  (>,fi5(V.  This,  liowevor,  gives  no  ailequate 
notion  of  the  exjHUises  of  the  memlH'rs  of  the  ('arlton  Club.  They 
are  s;ulilleil  with  various  other  sources  of  ex]>eniliture.  The  rent  anS 
taxes  of  llieir  »»lil  house  cost  them  (kH)/.  a  year  ;  \>  hile  (hey  estimate 
the  aihlilious  it  will  Im'  nect'ssiiry  to  make  to  their  stock  of  wines,  their 
IkMiks,  \c.,  iluring  the  current  year,  at  1(H)0/.  Still,  after  all  allow- 
anci's  are  maile  for  accidental  and  other  ex|H'nses  not  mentioned,  it  is 
hut  justice  to  say  that  the  inemue  of  the  cluh  excivds  the  exjHmditurc 
1>V  two  or  thriH*  thousand  pounds. 

‘  The  ('arlton  ('!uh,  as  all  the  ^^•o^ld  knows,  have  just  huilt  a  new 
house.  'I'o  enable  them  to  have  an  edifice  In'litting  Tory  views  of 
dignity,  they  luirrowed  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  mortg-.ige  se¬ 

curity  of  the  cluh.  i^f  this  sr.m  they  have  ex|H'nd.’d  P,(KH)/.,  with 
P.OtH)/.  more  of  the  funds  ]>revionsly  in  their  hands.  The  balance  of 
12,(HM)/..  t»f  the  ^).0()i)/.  thus  hornoved,  they  have  invested  in  Kxche- 
ipier  Hdls.  In  atldition  to  the  l(i,(KN)/.  already  paid  t«»wards  the  ex¬ 
pense's  of  erecting  the  new  house,  they  owe  ^lessrs.  Ik'iinett  and 
liunt.  the  contractors,  (>,7‘-?-/.,  exclusive  of  the  architect’s  commissum, 
and  the  s;dary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  amounting  titgether  to  1,451)/. 
If  Xo  these  sums  W  added  the  ci>st  of  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  the 
fitting  up  of  the  ofhees  calculated  to  anne  to  alsmt  5.500/. — there 
will  Ih'  a  halanct'  which  the  cluh  owes  on  account  of  the  house  al«tnc, 
of  nearly  15,7(K)/.  When  this  sum  is  paid,  which  it  probably  will  be 
by  the  time  these  sheets  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rearler,  the  Carlton 
('luh  will  1h'  in  this  position — (hey  will  be  Siuldled  with  a  debt  of 
^(),(HH)/.  at  five  ]H'r  cent  ;  but  they  will  have  ]>ro]x*rv  worth  from 
to  :io,0(H)/.’  lb.,  1  i:i~l  10*. 


'Pbo  Ueform  (dub,  ostabli.sbod  ''itb  the  view  of  rendering  the 
same  service  to  the  Lilx'ral  cause  that  the  Carluui  has  to  that  of 
'roryisin,  is  of  recent  institution,  hut  bids  fair  to  riv.al  it  in  all 
that  confers  genuine  respecubility.  ‘  'Phe  Duke  of  Wellington,'  we 
are  tedd,  ‘  sometimes  dines  on  his  joint  at  the  Carlton,  at  an  ex- 
*  ]H'nse  of  one  shilling;  and  Mr.  Hume  does  the  same  at  the  Ke- 
‘  form  Cluh.’ 

T'he  next  chapter  introduces  us  to  those  yawning  gulfs  of  per¬ 
dition — the  gaming-houses.  'The  account  given  of  the  interior 
of  CriK-kford's  pigt'on-house  exhibits  England's  aristocrasy  to  little 
advantage;  .in d  were  it  not  ft>r  the  families  and  dependents  of 
the  noble  Flats  \^ho,  with  their  eyes  0}H'n,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
plucktxl  of  their  we.alth  and  ]dunged  into  debt  and  embarrassment 
for  life,  one  could  hardly  regret  tliat  the  hundreds  of  themsand.*! 
thus  enguifoii  were  alienated  from  aristocratic  imbecility  and  .  pro¬ 
fligacy.  Hut  society  gains  little  by  the  transfer  which  beggars  i 
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duke  to  cnricli  a  villain.  One  of  Crockford's  daughters  ‘  is  mar- 
‘  ried  to  a  clergyman  !  ^ 

But  the  minor  gaming  houses  are  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  social  misery ;  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  dreadful 
character  of  the  vice  is  seen  in  all  its  naked  liideousness. 

‘  I'here  was  three  classes  of  gamblers  to  he  seen  there.  First# 
there  is  the  man  who  still  continues  to  move  in  fashionuhle  life,  and 
who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  hack,  hut  has  been  obliged  to  abandon 
Crockford's  and  the  Athenieum,  because  the  remains  of  his  Ibrmer 
rcsotirces  are  now  so  small  that  he  can  no  longer  play  to  the  usual 
amount,  and  to  play  to  a  less  amount  would  both  wound  his  pride  and 
betray  his  poverty,  lie  keeps  up  the  one  and  conceals  the  other  as 
long  as  lu‘  can. —  though  that  long  is  always  very  short  if  there  b<‘ 
not  an  Irishism  in  the  expression  —  with  a  gambler.  Secomriy,  yon 
see  tlu*  man  who  belonged  to  the  first  class,  but  is  no  longer  able  to 
keej)  up  ap]U‘aranct‘s :  his  clotlies  begin  to  have  a  shabby-genteel  as¬ 
pect,  and  Ins  pockets  an*  in  a  still  worse  condition,  'fliirdly,  then? 
is  tlic  man  for  whose  entire  wardrobe  you  would  not  give  half-a- 
crown.  Ilis  hat  is  broken  in  the  rim  in  three  jilaces ;  the  colour  was 
originally  black  ;  now,  by  reason  of  wear  and  tear,  it  is  of  u  whity- 
brown.  The  crown  has  a  large  }K*rforation  in  it,  and  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  there  will  be  several  more  before  it  is  mended.  His  coat  bears 
proof  on  the  face  of  it, — aye,  and  on  the  back  of  it,  t(M), — that  it  has 
seen  service.  'Fhe  collar,  which  is  the  only  whole  part  of  it,  is  all 
covered  with  grease.  If  two  of  the  buttons  remain,  the  third  is  sure 
to  he  wanting.  You  would  never  think  of  counting  the  number  of 
holes  in  it ;  if  you  undertake  the  task,  it  is  in  such  a  frail  state  alto¬ 
gether,  that  the  ])rol)al)ility  is  you  will  have  one  hole  more  to  add  to 
tlu*  nninher  before  you  have  finished,  'fhe  coat  is  fit  for  one  thing — 
it  is  not  fit  for  any  other :  it  would  answer  admirably  for  fastening 
about  somt*  “  man  of  straw  ”  iu  the  fields,  wherewith  to  frighten 
away  tlu*  crows  from  the  corn.  J'he  probability  is,  that  he  has  no 
slnrt ;  if  ht*  i»ave,  it  is  only  the  remains  of  one ;  it  has  not  come  in 
contact  with  water  for  a  fortnight,  and  most  probably  will  not  for 
another  fortnight  to  come.  NN  hether  he  has  a  waistcoat  or  not,  is  a 
point  you  cannot  determine ;  f(»r  his  coat,  if  he  have  not  a  shirt,  is 
buttom*d  lip  to  his  chin  to  conceal  his  deprivation  of  that  article ;  if 
lie  have,  it  is  generally  necessary  his  coat  should  be  closely  buttoned 
up  to  his  mouth  to  keep  you  in  ignorance  of  the  jirohable  time  when 
be  and  his  washerwoman  last  met.  Ilis  trousers  1  will  not  describe 
any  fartber  than  by  saying,  that  they  are  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
coat  and  hat ;  one  })art  of  bis  wardrobe,  in  other  words,  w  ill  not 
shame  the  other.  Ilis  beard  has  not  blunted  the  edge  of  a  razor  for 
at  least  eight  days.  You  see  starvation  in  bis  face ;  the  probability 
is  he  has  had  neither  breakfast  nor  dinner  that  day,  unless,  perhaps,  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  might  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  meal.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs  of  extreme  destitution,  he  has 
contrived  by  some  means  or  other  — means  of  which  no  one  but  him¬ 
self  knows  anything — to  lay  his  hands  on  two  shillings  or  half-a- 
erown  wherewith  to  gamble. 
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*  Tlicst*  are  s}>eciincns  of  the  tliree  classes  of  persons  who  are  to 
bo  met  with  in  tlie  minor  ^ambling-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Leicester 
Square,  in  the  Kt  ^ent  Quadrant,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  inetro- 
))oli8.  It  is  surprisint;  to  see  how  rapidly  those  of  the  first  class  de¬ 
scend  to  the  third.  I'hey  hardly  stop  at  all,  in  their  descent,  at  the 
second.  A  few  months  sutlice  for  the  transformation  from  the  first 
to  the  last.  And  so  complete  is  the  change,  that  you  can  hardly  per¬ 
suade  yourself  that  he  whom  you  now  see  among  the  third  class  is 
the  same  person  whom  you  saw  amongst  the  first,  four  or  five  months 
previously.  Let  me  only  add,  that  when  once  down  to  the  lowest 
class,  these  poor  wretches  have,  like  Milton’s  Lucifer,  “  fallen  never 
to  rise  again.” 

*  Of  all  the  passions  of  w  hich  human  nature  is  susceptihle,  a  passion 
for  gambling  is  inconceivably  the  most  pernicious.  Once  indulge  in  it, 
and  you  are  inevitably  hurried  forw’ard  to  irretrievable  ruin.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  a  person  having  yielded  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  breaking  off  from  it.  There  is  a  sort 
of  fatality  in  it ;  its  victim  has  no  free-will  of  his  own.  He  sees  the 
folly  of  the  course  he  is  pursuing :  he  sees  the  issue  too,  and  yet  he 
cannot,  or  will  not,  help  himself.  He  acts  like  a  man  w'ho  knows  his 
destiny,  and  seems  resolved,  frightful  though  it  be,  on  fulfilling  it 
with  tlie  least  possible  delay.  It  is  no  use  to  reason  with  him ;  he 
only  is  a  fit  subject  for  being  reasoned  with  who  acts  from  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness.  With  the  confirmed  gambler  it  is  far  difterent. 
Ilis  judgment  already  condemns  his  conduct;  it  pronounces  him  to 
bi*  a  madman,  and  yet  his  will  impels  him  forward  in  his  career. 
Talk  not  to  him  of  the  claims  of  a  wife  and  children  ;  what-  cares  he 
about  their  being  thrown  destitute  and  unprotected  on  an  unpitying 
world?  Apart  from  their  interference  with  his  gambling  propensities, 
he  may  be  kind  enough  to  them.  Possibly  he  may,  so  long  as  he  has 
the  means,  be  the  most  afiectionate  of  husbands  and  the  best  of 
fathers ;  hut  much  rather  than  that  his  passion  for  play  should  be 
denied  the  means  of  indulgence,  would  he  see  them  dying  in  the 
streets  of  cold  and  hunger.  You  may  even  tell  him  that  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  frequenting  the  gambling-house,  will  not 
only  be  the  beggary  of  himself  and  his  family,  but  that  he  is  perilling 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  by  the  course  he  is  adopting :  it  will  all  be 
utterly  inellectual.  You  make  no  more  impression  on  him,  than  you 
would  on  the  table  on  which  he  throws  his  dice.  He  has  sufficient 
sense  to  know  that  eternal  perdition  is  an  evil ;  but  still  he  will  brave 
it  rather  than  do  violence  to  his  gambling  propensities.  And  when 
all  his  means  of  indulging  his  passion  are  gratified,  what  follows? 
Why,  the  probability  is  that  he  either  destroys  himself  or  sets  about 
plundering  or  murdering  others.  If  he  can,  by  means  of  swindling, 
or  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  any  other  secret  mode  of  robbing  society, 
replenish  his  exhausted  cotters,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  present  him¬ 
self  anew  at  the  gambling  table, — it  is  all  very  well ;  that  mode,  of 
course,  is  attended  with  less  personal  danger,  and  with  the  least  im¬ 
mediate  risk  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  But  if  all  other 
expedients  fail,  the  confirmed  gambler  will  not  scruple  to  resort  to 
murder.  Gambling  is,  I  believe,  the  source  of  more  evils  to  society 
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in  the  nictro|K)lis,  as  well  ns  to  the  individuals  themselves,  than  any 
other  vice  which  exists.* 

*  It  is  incredible  in  how  short  a  time,  gambling  transforms  the  cha« 
racter  of  a  man  from  good  to  bad.  1  could  point  to  instances  in  which,  in 
a  few  short  months,  men  have  been  changed  by  the  gaming  table, 
from  being  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous,  to  the  most  ferocious  and 
depraved,  of  their  sjk*cics.  Crimes,  the  very  thought  of  which  would 
have  shocked  them  beyond  measure  before  they  entered  a  gambling 
house,  are  committed  by  tliem  without  “  a  compunctious  visiting,**  by 
the  time  tliey  have  been  two  or  three  months  in  those  sinks  of 
infamy.  These  dens  are  not  only  the  gulf  which  sw'allows  up  all  their 
money,  but  they  become  the  grave  of  the  morals  and  humanity  of 
all  who  cross  their  threshold  before  they  have  been  any  time  in 
them.’ 

‘  Among  those  who  frequent  the  second  class  of  gaming-housea, 
are  a  very  great  number  of  city  merchants,  and  city  clerks  in  situ¬ 
ations  of  confidence.  They  are  called  Cits  by  the  “Greeks**  and 
hellites,  and  arc  looked  on  as  prime  game.  The  city  merchants  re¬ 
solve  on  becoming  gamblers,  under  the  impression  that  the  making  of 
a  fortune  by  selling  chests  of  tea,  or  measuring  yards  of  lace,  is  not 
only  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  but  a  very  vulgar  one.  To  do  it  by 
gambling  is  much  more  ex()editious  — so  they  think  till  they  try— and 
infinitely  more  fashionable.  To  the  gaming  house  therefore  they  go 
quite  full  of  money ;  they  leave  it  without  a  farthing.  They  repeat 
the  process  time  after  time,  and  with  the  same  result.'  By-ana-by 
you  see  them  in  the  “  Gazette.**  Little,  perhaps,  do  their  creditors, 
or  the  public,  know  the  real  cause  of  their  bankruptcy.  The  clerk 
has  the  same  notions  as  his  employer.  What  is  a  salary  of  200/.  or 
300/.  a  year  ?  Nothing  at  all.  Fie  can  never  save  a  stiver  out  of  it. 
Surely  it  w’ould  be  much  wiser,  and  far  more  convenient,  to  make  the 
sum  in  one  night.  To  the  gambling-house,  therefore,  he  goes  with 
400/.  or  500/.  of  his  master*s  money :  he  loses  the  last  farthing  of  it ; 
and  to  save  himself  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes,  he  is  off  at  a  tangent 
next  morning  to  America;  tliat  is  to  say,  provided  no  such  officious 
person  as  Forrester  interfere  in  the  interim,  and  rudely  prevent  his 
setting  out  on  his  journey.  Should  he  escape  “  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,’*  as  the  expression  now  goes,  you  see  every  dead  wall  in  town 
placarded  with  large  hand  bills,  ottering  a  reward  of  100/.  or  200/. 
to  any  person  who  will  apprehend  the  party  who  has  absconded. 
Immediately  after  the  “handsome  reward,*’  comes  a  “  Hue  and  Cry** 
description  of  the  clerk  ;  you  hear  nothing  more  of  him ;  there  is  an 
end  of  everything  pertaining  to  him.  Gambling  has  infinitely  more 
to  do  with  city  bankruptcies,  embezzlements,  frauds,  forgeries,  &c., 
than  ])ersons  unacquainted  with  the  hells  can  have  any  idea  of. 

*  The  third  class  of  houses  are  chiefly  visited  by  nobleroen*8  and 
gentleman’s  servants,  and  shopmen  with  small  salaries.  And  in  this 
fact  we  have  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  robberies  which  these  two 
classes  of  persons  commit  ou  their  masters  and  employers.  The 
author  of  **  Old  Bailey  Experience  **  is  of  opinion  that  the  average 
amount  of  money  lost  every  year  in  the  gaming-houses  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  alone,  is  1,500,000/.  I  look  on  this 
voi..  \vi. —  N’.s.  3  A 
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RK  an  cxai^^eration ;  but  1  should  think  1,000,000/.  is  about  the 
amount,  'rhe  number  of  jHTsons  usually  to  he  found  at  one  time  in 
one  of  this  class  of  ^amin^-houses,  is  from  forty  to  fifly.  In  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  calculated  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  \isit  one  such  house.’  pp.  195—209. 

We  could  illustrate  the  truth  of  some  of  these  remarks  by 
tragical  instances  within  our  own  knowledge.  For  many  are 
secretly  addicted  to  this  vice,  of  whose  practices  no  suspicion  is 
entertained  by  their  nearest  relatives.  \Ve  were  acquainted  with 
an  individual  of  steady,  solx^r,  domestic  habits,  a  liard-working 
man  in  his  business,  the  father  of  a  family,  who,  without  any 
known  cause,  exhibited  a  giving  way  of  health  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  secret  anxiety;  at  length,  he  became  suddenly  insane; 
was  sent  to  Hethlehein  Hospital;  and  shortlv  afterwards,  died. 
It  was  not  till  after  his  death,  that,  on  examining  his  papers,  the 
fatal  cause  of  his  loss  of  health  and  reason  was  discovered— 
Rouge  et  Noir. 

W  c  shall  pass  hastily  over  the  next  three  chapters  on  the 
grand  classes  of  Mctrojxditan  Society,  for  reasons  already  as¬ 
signed.  \Vhat  the  Writer  says  of  the  liigher  ranks,  contains, 
no  doubt,  too  much  truth ;  but  he  is  compelletl  to  disclaim  in¬ 
tending  that  his  remarks  should  be  of  universal  application ;  and 
of  the  number  or  pro]K)rtion  of  instances  in  which  they  do  not 
apply,  it  is  im|>os8ible  for  either  him  or  ourselves  to  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  estimate.  The  general  character  of  the  up|>er  ranks  is, 
very  similar  in  all  countries;  and  it  is  only  by  comparison  that  those 
of  Knf»land  can  l)e  fairly  estimated,  so  as  to  afford  any  criterion 
of  the  influence  of  our  national  religion  and  institutions.  We 
feel  no  disposition  to  turn  a|>ologists  for  the  follies  and  vices  of 
fashionable  life,  or  for  the  heartless  selfishness  of  the  opulent  and 
great ;  but  we  must  think  the  instances  of  the  alleged  negU'Ct  of 
‘  Poor  Sheridan,"  or  the  supercilious  treatment  of  Miss  Owenson, 
as  extremely  ill-chosen,  and  little  to  the  point.  That  the  great 
and  fashionable  arc  not  to  be  envied,  wc  firmly  l)elieve;  and  shall 
be  glad  if  the  readers  of  this  chapter  should  learn  a  lesson  of 
contentment.  Nor  does  it  admit  of  question,  that  the  middle 
classes  generally  speaking,  are  ‘  far  more  virtuous,  both  in  rqputi 
‘  to  their  public  and  private  conduct,"  and  more  happy,  than  the 
aristocrasy.  It  was  Voltaire,  if  we  recollect  right,  who  compared 
the  English  nation  to  their  own  porter, — froth  at  top,  and  drow 
at  bottom,  but  the  great  btxly  sound  and  strong.  Of  the  middle 
classes,  however,  our  Author  gives  no  flattering  picture;  and  we 
must  say,  that  he  has  taken  a  very"  limited  view  of  Metropolitan 
bociely. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Lower  Classes,  occur  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  we  extract  with  much  pleasure,  as  doing  honour  to 
the  Authors  feelings  and  principles. 
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*  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  where  morals  are  at  to  low 
an  ebb,  there  can  be  little  of  true  religion  ?  In  many  parts  of  Lon¬ 
don  there  are  whole  districts  in  a  st  ite  but  little  better  than  one  of 
heathcnisni.  I  have  made  careful  calculations  as  to  the  comparative 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  their 
bible,  and  of  those  who  arc  not,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
come  is,  that  the  former  bear  no  greater  projwrtion  to  the  latter 
than  that  of  one  to  one  hundred.  This  must  ap|>ear  a  startling  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  let  any  one  compare  the  numlier  of  the  lower  classes  with 
the  proportion  of  them  they  see  in  our  churches  and  chapels,  and  they 
will  at  once  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  attend¬ 
ance  on  public  worship.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  frequent  churches  and  chapels  consists  of  the  middle 
classes?  Of  the  lower  classes,  one  only  sees  a  mere  sprinkling  in  our 
places  of  public  worship.  The  inference  would  be  perfectly  conclu¬ 
sive,  in  the  absence  of  8j>ecific  facts,  that  the  proportion  of  those  of 
the  lower  classes  who  never  read  the  bible  is  correspondingly  great ; 
for  no  one  can  read  his  bible  habitually  who  does  not,  except  in  those 
cast‘s  where  there  are  physical  or  accidental  hindrances,  regularly 
attend  some  place  of  worship.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel 
gives  the  numlMir  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  living  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  religion,  as  half  a  million  at  the  very 
least.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  numl>er  is  nearer  8(K>,000. 

‘  Then  there  is  the  way  in  which  the  sabbath-day  is  spent  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  metropolis.  Who  can  walk  through  the  streets, 
especially  in  the  more  densely  populated  j)art8  of  the  town,  without 
feeling  shocked  at  the  frightful  extent  to  which  he  sees  the  sabbath- 
*  day  desecrated  ?  The  morning  of  that  day  is,  wdth  the  lower  classes, 
the  busiest  moment  of  their  existence.  Certain  districts  present  the 
y>pearancc  of,  and  are  in  fact  most  stirring  markets  on  that  morning. 
Every  article  of  f((M»d  and  clothing  is  openly  exhibited  for  sale ;  and 
the  place  is  so  crow'ded  w’ith  buyers  that  it  is  wdth  gn‘at  difficulty  you 
can  push  your  w'av  through  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  indeed  is,  with  hundrexls  of  thousands  of  the  lower 
classes  in  London,  the  only  market-time  they  ever  have.  And  what 
horrible  language  do  you  hear  them  use  in  their  buying  and  selling 
transactions  !  Their  oaths  and  imprecations  arc  truly  dreadful.  They 
can  hardly  open  their  mouths  without  invoking  eternal  [)erdition  ou 
their  selves  or  others.  As  might  be  expected,  the  adjoining  gin-pa¬ 
laces  are  filled  to  the  very  doors  on  s:ibbath  mornings  with  devoted 
worshipj>er8.  There  are  some  of  these  gin-temples  which  do  as  much 
business  before  church  hours— for  then  they  are  obliged  to  shut— on 
Sunday  morning,  as  they  do  on  any  other  entire  day  throughout  the 
wiek.  In  the  summer  season,  the  In'tter  circumstanced  of  the  lower 
classes  spend  the  sabbath  in  “  trips,**  us  they  call  them,  on  the  river, 
or  in  visits  to  the  tea-gardens  scattered  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  persons  who  go  on  board  steam-boats  on  the  Thaxnfi 
on  Sundays,  during  the  fine  weather,  is  50,000;  of  whom,  at  least, 
40,000  belong  to  the  lower  classes.  In  the  tea-gardens,  in  the 
afternoon,  there  are  usually  not  less  than  60,000;  full  50,000  of 
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whom  are  of  the  lower  classes.  The  reason  why  the  nuinl>er  is  not 
greater  is,  because  those  who  remain  at  home  have  not  docent  clothes 
wherein  to  make  their  appearance,  or  because  they  prefer  plying  their 
usual  avocations  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  little  more  blunt,” 
to  use  their  own  phraseology,  to  spend  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  ' 

'  Perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  you  meet  among  the  operatives  of 
the  metropolis  are  professed  infidels.  They  have  read  Paine's  “  Age 
of  Reas4»n”  and  the  works  of  (’arlile  and  Robert  Taylor  “  the  Devil’s 
Chaplain and  have  thus  picked  up,  at  second  hand,  a  few  of  those 
objt'ctions  against  divine  revelation  which  have  been  answered  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  over.  They  have  never  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
question  of  the  divine  origin  of  (.'hristianity  for  themsidves.  Of  the 
real  merits  of  the  religion  of  the  bihle,  they  are  just  as  ignorant  as  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbuct<Ki. 

‘  This  is  a  frightful  stale  of  things.  It  is  the  more  afft'cting  when 
one  recollects  that  this  utter  destitution  occurs  in  the  capital  of  a 
country  distinguished  alawe  all  others  in  the  world  for  its  Christian 
character  and  Christian  privileges.  The  very  fact  imjilies  a  culpability 
of  no  ordinary  magnituue  on  the  part  of  tlu»se  who  have  themselves 
been  made  partakers  of  the  bles>ings  of  Christianity.  Had  they  in¬ 
dividually  done  their  duty,  the  metropolis  of  Grtnit  Rritain  would  not 
present  tlie  melancholy  moral  sj>ectacle  which  it  does  at  this  moment. 
No  person  of  right  feeling  and  Christian  philanthropy  can  view  the 
vast  machinery  now  in  ojH'raticm  for  evangelising  the  heathen  world 
with  other  than  emotions  of  supreme  joy  ;  but  it  ought  t(»  l>e  matter 
of  reproach  to  every  Christian  mind,  that  while  so  much  has  been 
done  for  the  heathen  of  Africa,  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  for 
the  hi*athcn  of  London.  This  the  religious  world  ought  to  have  done ; 
but  they  ought  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  Assuredly  our  own 
countrymen  have  the  first  and  strongest  claims  on  us.  Rcligiooi 
charity,  like  every  other  charity,  should  l)egin  at  home.  Though  ab¬ 
stractedly  it  is,  as  I  have  just  observed,  a  most  gratifying  thing  to  sec 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  all  coruially  co-ojH*rating  to¬ 
gether  in  the  ditfusion  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands, 
yet  one  cannot  help  fi'cling  pained  to  .see  this  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  claims  of  those  with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  intercourse  of  life.  What  we  could  wish  to  see  would  be  an  ex¬ 
tensive  agency  at  work  for  the  moral  regeneration  both  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  tropical  climes  and  of  the  metropolis  in  which  we  live  ;  but 
when  the  means  available  ftir  so  mighty  a  work  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  quite  inaderpiate  to  the  emergency  of  the  case,  I  hold 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Christian  philanthrojty  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  vast  ma.ss  of  moral  ignorance  and  depravity  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  poorer  districts  of  London.  It  i* 
one  very  important  fact  in  the  consideration  of  this  most  momentous 
question,  that  if  we  had  once  succeeded  in  Chri.sliaxii.sing  the  metro- 
jxdis,  that  would  give  an  unheard-of  impetus  to  the  cause  of  missionaiT 
exertion  abroad  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus,  to  inspire  those  who  embrace  it  with  a  desire  to  ctwn- 
municate  its  blessings  to  others.  The  amount,  therefore,  of  missionary 
exertion  which  would  lie  made  by  the  population  of  Tjondon.  were  it 
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all  eranj^li*e<l,  would  be  vastly  (greater  than  it  is :  those  very  persons 
who  are  at  this  moment  in  as  much  need  of  Christian  instruction  as 
are  the  sable  and  most  savage  sons  of  Africa,  would,  if  once  made 
subjects  of  the  saving  power  of  the  Grospel,  assist  by  every  means  at 
their  command  to  send  that  Gospel  to  heathen  lands.  But  it  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  l)e  expected  that  the  converted  heathen  should 
send  missionaries  and  bibles  Imck  to  Great  Britain  to  Christianise  the 
people  of  London.  We  should  hmk  on  it  as  an  insult  if  they  did. 
Let  not,  then,  our  Christian  l)enevolence  overleap  continents,  aijcf  seas, 
and  oceans,  to  single  out  for  its  objects  the  population  of  far  distant 
countries,  while  there  arc  so  many  myriads  of  our  fellow-beings  equally 
in  need  of  our  philanthropic  exertions  within  the  circumference  of  a 
few  miles.  It  is  only  when  the  claims  which  exist  on  our  benevolence 
at  home  have  l)een  adequately  met,  that  we  should  turn  our  eye 
towards  the  nations  in  need  of  our  aid  abroad. 

‘  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  of  late  the  claims  of  the  metropolis 
on  the  sympathies  and  exertions  of  the  religious  w'orld,  have  liegun  to 
receive  greater  consideration  than  they  ever  did  at  any  former  period. 

The  Christian  Instruction  Society”  has  now  been  labouring  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance,  though  unostentatiously, 
in  communicating  religious  knowledge  to  the  benighted  piqtulation  of 
the  metropolis.  Its  exertions  have  been  in  many  instances  attended 
w'ith  the  happiest  results.  At  this  moment  upwards  of  200,000  in¬ 
dividuals  are  in  the  course  of  stated  instruction  by  its  agents.  But  of 
all  the  institutions  which  have  been  fonned,  or  which  it  were  possible 
to  form,  with  the  view  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
among  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  population  of  the  metro|)oli8,  the 
**  City  of  London  Alission”  appears  to  me  to  promise  the  greatest 
good.’  pp.  305 — 311. 

The  Second  Volume  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Press — the  Newspapers,  Reviews,  and  Magazines.  This 
will  probably  be,  to  general  readers,  the  most  amusing  portion  of 
the  work.  We  must  confess  that,  although  in  some  degree  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  ourselves,  we  have  felt  no  small  astonishment  at 
the  quantity  of  minute  information  which  the  Author  has  col¬ 
lected, — information  of  a  kind  |K'culiarly  didicult  to  get  at.  Of 
course,  he  has  been,  unavoidably,  led  into  many  mistakes  through 
‘misinformation,  resting  u}>on  what,  no  doubt,  seemed  tlie  best  au¬ 
thority.  But  in  several  instances,  where  we  8U8|)ect  that  he  is 
in  error,  we  do  not  feel  confident  of  being  in  possession  of  more 
accurate  knowledge.  Dr.  Southey  was  at  no  time,  we  lielieve, 
the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  Mr.  Gifford's  successor 
was  understood  to  be  Mr.  Coleridge,  a  relative  of  the  Poet.  The 
account  given  of  the  Monthly  Review  is  in  many  res|)ect8  erro¬ 
neous  ; — but  here  we  feel  to  be  treading  on  delicate  ground. 
For  the  manner  in  which  our  own  journal  is  spoken  of,  wc 
are  bound  to  make  our  very  best  bow ;  and  if  the  VV riter 
should  be  deemed,  in  this  and  other  instances,  somewhat  too 
complimentary’,  this  is  surely  the  more  honourable  side,  'fhe  fair- 
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n€88  of  intention  and  studied  impartiality  evinced  in  the  account 
given  of  journals  of  all  grades  and  complexions,  must  disarm 
those  who  find  themselves  here  dragged  into  public  view,  of  all 
angry  feeling.  In  the  account  given  of  the  Times,  the  Author 
has,  however,  laid  himself  o}>cn  to  the  charge  of  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  high  panegyric  u]>t)n  its  city  articles  is  ridiculously 
overwrought.  The  Times  can  never  be  trusted  as  to  any  thing 
bearing  on  the  monetary  system :  either  it  blunders  grossly,  or  it 
wilfully  states  what  it  knows  to  be  false.  Many  of  its  assertions 
as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Hank  of  Kngland  are  pure  invention.  In 
fact,  the  Times  is  politically,  commercially,  morally,  dishonest ; 
and  its  influence  has  of  late  declined  still  more  rapidly  than  its 
sale,  which  has  declined  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  our  Author 
ap]x*ar8  to  be  aware.  We  shall,  however,  go  no  further  into 
these  matters ;  but  earnestly  recommend  a  careful  revision  of  the 
Work,  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition.  With  a  little  pains  and  re¬ 
search,  the  Author  might  make  his  history  of  ]>eriodical  literature 
much  more  complete  and  accurate.  U}>on  the  whole,  howevcr» 
the  Work  cKhibits  marks  of  great  care  and  diligence;  and  as  it  is 
replete  with  much  curious  information,  and  contains  little  that 
can  lx  offensive  to  any  parties,  we  may  safely  recommend  it  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish. 

‘  From  the  loop-holes  of  retreat, 

'i’o  peep  at  such  a  world.* 


Art.  VI.  1.  The  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary  Annual,  Edited 
by  the  Kev.  William  Ellis.  1837.'  Id  Plates. 

2.  The  Drafvin^  Room  Scrap  Book,  1837*  With  Poetical  Illui- 
trntions,  by  L.  E.  L.  4to,  .36  Plates. 

3.  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  18.37.  By  Agnes  Strickland  and 
Bernard  Barton. 

4-  Friendship's  Offerins ;  and  ff  inter  s  Wreath  :  a  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Present  for  M.DCCC.XXXVII.  12mo,  11  Plates. 

5.  The  Oriental  Annual.  Lives  of  the  Moghul  Emperors.  By  the 
Kev.  Iloluirt  ("annter,  B.D.  With  22  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  William  Daniell,  H..\.  8vo. 

XI are  glad  to  find  that  the  Christian  Keepsake  has  obtained 
^  a  sufficiently  extensive  sale  to  remunerate  the  exertions  of 
the  spirite<i  proprietors.  It  is  one  of  the  few  publications  of  this 
class  which  deserve  a  place  in  the  library'  for  the  permanent  value 
of  the  contents,  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  embellishments. 
The  portraits  of  Mrs.  llemans.  Dr.  Carey,  Thomas  Clarkson,  the 
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Rev.  VV^illiam  Jay,  Bishop  Uyder,  and  the  Cafier  Chief,  which 
arc  given  in  the  present  volume,  are,  with  one  exception,  prefixed 
to  biographical  notices  which  form  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the 
work.  Among  the  other  plates,  which  are  all  excellently  engraved, 
arc  ‘  The  Death  of  Heber,’  a  view  of  the  bath  in  which  he  died  ; 
the  Feast  of  the  Moburram  ;  Worms  ;  Basle ;  Malta ;  Rhodes  ; 
Moscow ;  and  the  Mountains  of  Al>oo,  in  (nizerat ;  all  of  them 
well  chosen  subjects,  either  as  connected  with  historical  associa¬ 
tions  of  religious  interest  or  as  scenes  of  Missionary  lalmur. 
Among  the  prose  contributions  are  the  following :  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  in  India,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Campliell,  Missionary  at  Bangalore. 
Historical  Recollections  at  Worms,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P,  Smith. 
Recollections  of  Bishop  lleber,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doran.  Malta, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Wilson,  Missionary.  History  of  Rhodes,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Redford.  Basle,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkopff*. 

Of  the  poetical  contributions,  which  arc  not  very  numerous,  we 
shall  give  two.  The  lines  on  Tintern  Abbey,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Nichols,  afford  a  specimen  of  what  we  do  not  often  meet  with, — 
musical  blank  verse. 

*  Tintern  Abbey. 

‘  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichols,  M.A. 

*  Eloquent  ruin !  that,  with  Ixiary  brow, 

Tell’st  thine  old  tale  of  frailty  and  decay. 

And  8peak*st  of  man's  vicissitude,  to  man ! 

Aw'e-struck,  I  tread  thy  grassy  courts,  and  own 
The  spirit  of  the  place,  and  feel  the  pow'er 
Of  old  religion,  lingering  still  besicle 
Her  prostrate  shrines  and  altars  cold,  inviting 
To  meditation  and  to  solemn  thought. 

‘  I  dream  of  what  thou  W’ast,  and  thy  dim  aisles 
People  with  airy  shapes,  and  seem  to  hear 
The  chant  of  holy  voices  faintly  die 
Along  the  echoing  walls  I  Lo !  there  with  gem 
Adorned,  and  gold,  shone  the  High  Altar !  clouds 
Of  incense,  forth  from  fragrant  censer  flung. 

Mingled  with  choral  symphonies,  went  up 
And  curled  around  each  clustering  pillar's  shaft. 

And  hid  the  branchy  roof,  w'hile  bent  around 
The  kneeling  crowd  of  w'orshippers !  Deem  not. 

Albeit  with  error  mixed,  their  worsliip  vain 
Amidst  a  barbarous  age,  here  learning  found 
A  refuge ;  holy  men  from  court  or  camp. 

Heart-sore,  and  \veary  of  the  w;orld,  sought  out 
The  shelter  of  monastic  solitude,  . 

Exchanged  the  soldier's  mail  for  rus-set  state 
And  rol^  of  saintly  hue,  arid  hither  came 
To  lay  their  bones  in  peaci*.  They  sleep'  within 
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The  ruiiietl  ehiister’s  pale,  unconscious 
That  all  is  changed  around.  The  taper’s  light 
Is  (jueiichod  ;  the  pealing  anthem  hushe<i ;  and  now. 
For  penitential  sighs,  the  night  breeze  howls 
Hound  the  old  pile ;  for  holy  music,  now, 

The  wild  birds,  Nature's  chorister’s,  pour  forth 
Their  matin  hymn  of  praise,  ami  deftly  mock 
The  monk’s  t»ld  stnig ;  but  chieHy,  (when  the  muon 
Has  tippisl  with  silver  every  ivy-bough. 

And  through  the  southern  window’s  tracery,  darts 
Her  ineekened  light,  full-orbed, — illuniiiiiiig 
Kach  carving  (piaint,  corbel  and  jutting  frieze,) 

'I'he  niglitingale  her  miserere  sings ; 

While  frequent,  heard  across  the  stream,  from  out 
Tlu*  dodder’d  oak  that  stands  beside  the  grange. 

The  hermit-owl  responsive  shouts. 

'Tis  thus 

Mail’s  works,  like  man,  grow  old  and  die; 

Nature  and  Nature's  GikI  are  still  the  same: 

The  circling  mountains  look  down,  as  of  yore ; 

The  ancient  wchkIs  still  wave  their  branches; — still 
Tlie  river  winds  around  the  mossy  wall, — 

All  else  is  changed  or  changing.  Happy  they, 

W  ho  taught  to  draw  from  all  created  things 
Their  hidden  wisdom,  (lessons  of  faith  and  love,) 
Fp«»n  the  Hock  of  Ages  build  their  hopes. 

And  as  they  walk  the  earth,  look  up  to  heaven ! 

*  Spirit  of  Love  !  that  dost  vouchsafe  to  dwell 
M’ithin  the  ruined  chamlxTs  of  man’s  breast 
I'.nshrined  as  in  a  temple !  effluence  bright  ! 

Leave  not  the  mansion  tenantless,  lest  weed 
And  tangled  shrub  their  noxious  fibres  twine 
.\ round  its  walls,  and,  while  they  clasp,  destroy  : 
Lest  other  guests,  (the  rightful  Lord  shut  out,) 
Spectres  and  evil  demons, — enter  in 
And  revel  there,  a  hideous  troop  !  lU'turn, 
i’elestial  Visitant,  return  and  dwell 
Witliin  the  desolated  ruin  !  All 
Its  pristine  beauty  renovate,  and  raise 
A  LIVING  Templk  to  the  King  of  Kings  !  * 

The  following  stanzas  bear  the  signature  of  F.  H.  C. 

‘“LkAU  us  not  I.NTO  TK3IPTATION.” 

‘  High  Priest,  who  hast  been  tempted 
In  all  respects  ns  we,  yet  without  sin. 

That,  from  sin’s  meed  exempted. 

Thy  servants  might  a  crown  of  glory  win  ; 

Hy  thine  own  (vassion  and  deep  tribulation 
He  with  Us  in  the  dark  hour  of  temptation. 
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‘  For  j)r<»ne  are  we  to  liii)^*r 
UjHiii  the  utmost  verge  thy  law  prescriU's, 

To  touch  with  impious  linger, 

The  barrier  which  thy  holy  word  inscrilies 
Around  the  ]Mith  that  leadeth  to  sidvatioii ; 
i)h,  lead  us  not,  giNul  f^ml,  into  temptation. 

‘  Thou  who  thyself  has  proved 
The  Tempter’s  force,  even  in  darkest  hour. 

Our  Guide,  whom  it  behoved 
To  stand,  untouched,  temptation's  fiercest  power  ; 

Hear  thou,  O  Lord,  the  voice  of  our  oration. 

Deliver  us,  deliver,  from  temptation.' 

“  The  Amulet,''  is  discoptiniicd ;  but  ‘‘  Friendship's  Offering" 
seems  to  maintain  its  ground  in  public  favour,  and  preserves  very 
much  its  average  character.  The  cmhellishmcnts  are  seldom  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  this  year  there  arc  only  one  or  two  plates 
worth  looking  at,  for  either  the  subject  or  the  execution.  The 
poetry  also  is  but  so-so.  But  the  staple  of  the  volume  is,  us  usual, 
the  prose  contributions.  A  German  tale  by  G.  P.  U.  James;  a 
Sicilian  tale,  very  much  in  the  ‘  Caracci'  style  of  Croly ;  a  tale  of 
Uajasthan  by  J.  A.  St.  John;  a  tale  of  the  French  Chronicles, 
by  Agnes  Strickland ;  a  romantic  story  by  Sarah  Stickney  ;  an 
excellent  ■  Irish  story  by  Crofton  Croker;  a  legend  of  Italy; 
llachclor  Smith,  by  the  h^ditor;  a  pleasing  domestic  talc  by 
E.  \V.  Cox ;  and  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Order  of  Assassins, 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor;  arc  among  the  attractive  contents.  But 
we  must  pass  them  by  to  take  as  a  specimen  the  concluding  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  posthumous  pa])cr,  entitled,  ‘  Books  and  the  Lovers  of 
them,'  by  the  accomplished  Author  of  ‘‘  Sketches  of  Corfu"* — 
Frances  Maclellan,  who,  we  regret  to  learn,  ‘  has,  after  sustain- 
‘  ing  the  severest  of  domestic  bareavements,  been  cut  off,  at  the 
‘  age  of  seven-and-twenty,  by  a  malady  acutely  ])ainful  in  its  . 
‘  nature,  and  lingering  in  its  duration.'  The  manuscri))t  was,  by 
her  desire,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eklitor,  who  expresses  the 
hope,  that,  ‘  while  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all,  it 
‘  will  prove  a  source  of  consolation  to  her  friends ;  indicating  as 
‘  it  docs,  the  “  sure  and  certain  hope  that  is  anchored  beyond 
‘  the  grave.' 

‘  But  if  books  are  suitable  to  every  changing  season  of  the  year, , 
they  are  not  less  so  to  every  changing  season  of  life, — even  to  youth  and  ^ 
— although  youth  has  its  own  joys  of  hope  and  novelty,  and  age 
its  own  pleasure  of  quiet  rest.  Books  are  good  for  young  and  old,  « 
hut  to  middle  life  they  are  actually  necessary.  Youth  has  its 
delights ;  but  manhood,— 4ilus !  the  hand  trembles,  and  the  very  heart 


•  See  Eel.  Rev.,  3d  Ser.  Vol.XIII.  p.  113. 
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sickens,  as,  turning  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  the  volume  of  human  life,  we 
iM'hold,  thicker  unci  faster,  on  every  page,  the  records  of  diKiippointed 
ho|H‘«. — lacenited  feelings, — busy  t<»il, — and  pining  n‘grcts.  We  can¬ 
not  bid  the  heart  grow  young  again :  as  well  might  the  earth  remain 
unchanged  by  the  storms  that  jmss  over  it,  desolating  its  surface,  and 
rcMiding  its  interior,  as  the  human  lu‘art  remain  unchanged,  unblighted, 
un withered,  by  the  storms  of  passion,  of  atfections  excitt*d,  cherished, 
lM*trayed,  forgotten.  W'e  cannot  Icwe  or  trust  again  when  once  we 
have  learnc‘d, — and  bitter  is  the  knowledge, — that  friends  change,  for¬ 
get,  die:  we  dec  not  care  to  make  new  ones;  trust  has  l)een  betrayed, 
and  affection  slighted  too  often  for  that.  The  warmth  of  onr  own 
fc*elings  has  passed  away,  —  we  cannot  recall  it ;  as  well  might  we  ho|>e 
to  recall  the  rainlacw  to  the  clt'ar  bright  sky  when  the  storm-drops 
have  all  departed.  W  hat  then  shall  avail  to  cheer  the  heavy  fcKcted 
tiwie?  Those  silent  folk  again!  Ay,  they  will  not  deceive;  thev 
will  call  up  vivid  pictures  of  what  has  btH*n ;  we  may  traverse  witli 
them  not  only  all  space,  but  all  time ;  wc  may  dwell  awhile  with  the 
nomadic  trilu's  under  an  Arab  tent,  or  chase  the  red  deer  with  merry 
Hobin  11  (Mcd,  or  brt'ak  a  lance  in  the  chivalrous  court  of  the  gallant 
Fnincis.  Nay,  onr  own  mighty  magician  will  even  shew  as  a  new 
order  tef  things,  and  teach  ns  how  to  skim  the  blue  air  with  Ariel,  or 
tread  the  intricacies  of  a  haunted  forest  glade  with  that  little  essence 
of  fun  and  fndic,  I’uck,  and  his  bixm  companions  Moth  and  Mustard- 

StH'd. 

‘  Hut  by  and  bye,  some  secondary  cause'  sto])8  the  quick  circulation 
of  the  bbsal,  the  limbs  lose  their  activity,  disease  lays  her  strong  hand 
upon  the  lover  of  nature  ;  he  may  rove  over  heathery  hill,  and  through 
the  daisy  besprinkled  valley  no  more.  Morn,  noon,  evening,  bring  to 
him  no  change  of  scene,  no  change  of  position  ;*  day  after  day  and 
wtH'k  after  week  pass  on,  and  behold  him  chained  to  his  weary,  weary 
couch.  Perchance,  tts),  he  is  a  stranger  in  a  far  off  land  vainly  he 
turns  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  opening  door ;  the  mother,  who  would 
have  pillowed  his  aching  head  in  her  own  fond  bosom,  is  not  there. 
V’^ainly  he  yearns  after  the  soft  tones  of  his  young  sister’s  voice, — that 
fond,  that  innocent  sister! — When  be  hears  the  distant  echoing  of  a 
light  merry  laugh,  he  half  rises  from  his  resting  place,  and  listens 
eagi'rly,  but  she  is  not  there.  What  then  ?  Shall  he  waste  the  long 
hours  in  fruitless  repining — shall  he  increase  the  fever  of  his  body  by 
the  fevered  regrets  of  the  spirit  ?  Shall  he  l<H>k  out  when  the  setting 
sun  gilds  the  puriile  hills,  with  feelings  of  despair,  because  he  may  not 
view  them  from  tlie  rose-tinted  lake,  or  from  a  neighlMuiring  mountain- 
top  ?  Shall  he  throw  angrily  away  the  dark  blue  violets,  and  laughing 
daisies,  and  fair  white  hyacinths  which  strew  his  couch,  and  transform 
it  almost  into  a  bower  of  fnigrance,  because  he  did  not  himself  explore 
the  low  dingle  and  hidden  brook-side  and  fern-clad  slope,  whence  the 

Sretty  ^^'anderers  came,  and  himself  pluck  them  while  the  morning 
ew  yet  glittered  on  their  soft  petals?  Not  so;  our  invalid  lovee 
books ;  he  shall  collect  around  him,  now  in  the  dark  hours,  friends 
who  will  not  reproach  him  for  his  past  neglect. 

*  First  he  will  iioetize :  he  will  read  the  fanciful  imagery  of  one, 
who,  like  himstdf,  loved  the  bye  and  sheltered  nooks;  and  he  will  re- 
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call  his  own  experience  of  May  morninp  and  twilight  rambles,  and 
panse  awhile  in  his  reading*  to  see  whether  star  ami  flower  and  winged 
insect  siij^ested  to  himself  the  same  thoughts*  and  awoke  in  him  the 
same  feelings  as  they  did  did  in  him  orcr  whose  page  he  bends. 

*  fie  will  o{xm  some  volume  of  grave,  stern  reasoning,  which  shall 
bring  all  his  own  mathematical  powers  into  play.  Some  error  shall 
be  amended*  or  some  donbt  cleared  up,  which  has  long  impeded  the 
progress  of  his  search  after  tnith. 

‘  Then  he  will  read  a  tale  of  some  young  enthusiastic  spirit,  which 
vowetl  itself  to  the  high,  but  futile  task  of  snatching  a  laurel  leaf  from 
the  dark  stream  <rf  oblivion  whereon  to  inscribe,  in  fading  characters, 
a  perishing  name. 

*  Or  haply  he  will  take  up  a  story  of  some  gentle  heart  that  went 
on  its  pilgrimage,  asking  but  for  one  boon  ;  looking  on  earth  for  that 
flower  that  blooms  only  in  Paradise, — pure  and  unselfish  love «n 
idle  tale,—  a  yet  idler  record ;  but  not  without  interest  for  him  who 
reads,  for  he  too  has  had  his  dream, — his  hope ;  and  though  stem 
experience  soon  aroused  him  from  the  one,  and  time,  sterner  still,  has 
shown  him  the  fallacy  of  the  other,  he  ponders  over  the  page  with 
something  of  the  same  sweet,  yet  melancholy  feeling,  which  animates 
the  old  man,  weary  with  travel,  and  sick  at  heart,  who  revisits,  after 
long,  long  years,  tke  haunt  of  his  childh<K)d.  What  if  these  reminta- 
cenccs  aill  forth  tears  and  sighs  ?  Nay,  then  our  invalid  must  con¬ 
verse  with  another  friend.  lie  cannot  taste  the  full  freshness  of  the 
rich  sunny  air  that  streams  through  the  narrow  casement ;  pine  wood, 
snd  lake,  and  forest  afe  forbidden  haunts  to  him.  Well  then,  he  wiU 
send  his  spirit  on  a  yet  farther  travelling.  He  will  ramble  with  Irving 
ever  the  wide  enamelled  prairie;  he  wiU  cross  the  Atlantic  with  Hall, 
or  traverse  the  sandy  desert  with  Lander ;  he  will  enjoy  their  excite¬ 
ment*  share  their  discoveries,  while  he  is  spared  their  fatigues,  and 
thus,  with  tine  and  another  merry  comrade,  the  long  days  glide  in- 
Mensibly  away ;  until  the  thin,  transparent  hand  cun  no  longer  per¬ 
form  its  oflice  of  turning  the  pleasant  leaves  ;  until  aching  head,  and 
faintly  lalmuring  pulse,  and  falling  uncertain  breath  proclaim  that 
even  this  light  labour  must  be  laid  aside.  What  comfort  remains  for 
the  poor  sufferer?  W'eeks  may  yet  elapse  before  the  lamp  of  life  be 
quite  extinguished.  Though  eloquence  has  lost  its  charm,  and  the 
spell  of  |)oetry  is  broken  ;  though  talcs  of  travel,  and  tales  of  life  shew 
now  only  mie  melancholy  prospect, — that  of  fellow  pilgrims  hastening 
alike  to  the  same  inevitable  bourne, — shall  he  then  consume  the  hours 
iu  solitary  grief? 

‘  There  is  a  Book  whose  characters  have  been  traced  by  the  Anger  of 
Omniscience, — whose  records  contain  on  undying  history  of  Diviaa 
love,  and  Divine  mercy, — whose  pages  are  illuminated  by  a  portraitura 
of  the  ])aths  we  must  traverse,  and  the  perils  we  must  shnn  in  our 
journey  towards  the  mansions  of  eternal  uliss.  This  blessed  volmna 
hreuthos  forth  wt)rds  of  cimsolation  to  him  whose  weary  ears  can  drink 
in  no  other  music,— 'Words  of  hojic  to  him  for  whom  even  the  direst  in¬ 
terests  of  life  are  f^t  liecoming  a  faint*  and  dim*  and  fading  vision  of  tha 
r»*t.  Though  every  limb  may  ache,  though  his  eyes  can  no  longer  endure 
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the  sun's  rays*  and  his  very  heart  be  sick  with  sufferings  he  loves  to 
liear  of  the  nowiiig  golden  rivers,  and  fair  blooming  islets,  and  quiet 
green  pistures  of  that  |H*acefiil  home  to  which  he  is  but  hastening, 
'rhough  he  Ik*  alone  in  a  far  land,  sad  and  desolate,  yet  will  he  rejoice; 
fur  soon,  right  s<K)n,  he  will  wander  beside  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
those  dearly  loved  oik's  who,  banished  so  early  from  his  side  on  earth, 
and  whose  i^eath  first  made  him  feel,  and  rejoice  in  the  feeling,  that  he 
too  was  mortal.  Yes,  he  will  rejoin  them  in  that  region  where  part¬ 
ing,  and  sighs,  and  tears  are  unknown.  He  doubts  not  of  the  bliss 
that  awaits  him,  for  the  voice  that  reads  In'side  his  lowly  pallet  the 
words  of  the  blessed  I3(K>k,  pronounces  with  firm  and  unfaltering  ac¬ 
cents — “  Look  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved 
and  the  sufferer  even  knows,  and  triumphs  in  the  knowledge,  that  not 
on  his  own  sufferings,  not  on  his  own  merits  tvill  he  rely  for  pardon  and 
peace;  but  on  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  One  whose  fairest  and  most 
endearing  appellation  to  the  sons  of  sin  is — tiik  ukdkemkr.  Death 
comes,  but  liow  arrayed  }  He  is  the  hendd  of  goml  tidings ; — the 
guide  over  the  dark  river  that  separates  Time  from  Eternity ; — the 
angel  on  whose  wings  the  freed  spirit  is  borne  aloft.  Ah  !  since  the 
days  have  long  since  passed  away,  which  l>eheld  the  Almighty  Creator 
holding  friendly  communication  with  his  creatures,  by  dreams,  by 
Urim,  by  the  prophets, —  since  no  longer  the  Unseen  Presence  is  made 
manifest  in  the  still  small  voice  after  the  calm,  was  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  among  the  thunders  and  lightning  and  thick  clouds  from  the 
Mount,— since  no  longer  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  is  heard  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  cmil  of  the  day,  or  calming  the  fierce  waves  with 
“  Peace,  be  still,”  how  can  we  lie  sufHciently  thankful  that  a  way  has 
lieen  devised  by  which  the  tidings  of  these  great  things  have  been  pre¬ 
served  from  generation  to  generation,  liy  which  countless  ages  yet  unborn 
may  guide  themselves  to  the  home  whence  their  first  parents’  sin  exiled 
them.’  Fricmlshlp's  OJf'trifigf  11137,  l>p.  210 — 1(). 

The  lH»st  poetry  in  the  volume  is  by  Thomas  Miller,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  A  Day  in  the  Woods  U'  whom  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Editor, 
lias  the  merit  and  hap]>iness  of  having  removed  from  obscurity. 
The  unhajipy  Seargill,  Author  of  the  pretended  autobiography  of 
a  Dissenting  Minister,  is  referred  to  in  the  Preface  as  a  former 
contributor,  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  the  but  too  common 
‘  wages  of  the  literary  labourer, — poverty  and  neglect.’  His  is, 
indeed,  a  melancholy  story. 

The  Oriental  Annual  for  Dk‘37  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  to 
consist  of  liivesof  the  Moghul  Emperors,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Gaunter. 
'I'he  present  volume  is  devoted  to  Tamerlane  and  Ruber,  two  of 
the  most  extraordinary’  men  that  the  annals  of  the  East  present. 
The  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  the  inexhaustible  drawings  of 
William  Daniell  ,  whose  Indian  landscajies  are  so  admirably  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  true  to  nature  as  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
scenery  and  the  zimlogy  of  the  country  tlian  can  Ik?  obtaineil  from 
any  verbal  dcscrijition.  There  are  some  views  in  Rockan,  from 
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sketches  by  the  late  Samuel  Davis^  who  visited  that  country  in 
1 One  of  these  views  represents  the  torrent  and  gully  de- 
scril)cd  in  the  following  extract. 

'  On  either  side  of  the  f»ulley  to  he  passed  over,  two  poles  arc  laid 
ttijrether,  idK>ut  half  a  yard  from  the  top,  forming  an  isosceles  triangle 
with  the  rock  upon  which  they  rest,  to  their  point  of  junction  above.  ' 
'fhe  ro|H‘  lK*ing  thrtiwn  across  the  stream,  is  laid  in  the  inverted  angle 
prcMhiced  by  the  poles  almve  the  triangle,  and  fastened  on  either  side 
to  some  r<H>t  projecting  from  the  rocks  beneath,  a  hoop  being  previously 
passed  over  the  ro|>e  constituting  the  bridge.  Such  a  transit  is  fre- 
({ueiitly  one  of  the  most  fearful  things  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
mighty  rush  and  roar  of  the  torrent  down  an.  almost  perpendicular 
channel,  impeded  by  huge  masses  of  rock,  against  which  the  ponderous 
waters  with  a  weight  and  momentum  that  cause  the  hrm  hills  to  vibrate 
to  their  very  summits,  while  the  passenger  is  supported  over  a  frightful 
abyss  hy  a  thin  ro|>c  that  may  give  way  in  a  moment,  and  from  which 
the  least  rock  must  precipitate  him — surely  this  is  enough  to  cause  the 
st<nitest  heart  to  throb,  and  the  pulses  to  quiver.  When  seated  within 
the  hm)p,  the  traveller  pulls  himself  across  the  cataract ;  but  this  re- 
ijiiires  considerable  strength,  dexterity,  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  to  do  it 
ctfcctually.  It  is  however  a  familiarity  with  these  and  similar  dangers 
wliieii  renders  the  hardy  mountaineer  so  fearless  under  {)eril  and  pa¬ 
tient  under  dithculty. 

*  ('limbing  precipices  and  crossing  torrents  were  labours  wdth  which 
young  Timur  was  familiar ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  being  early  ha- 
i>iluat(‘d  to  Innlily  exertion  which  rendered  him,  during  the  whole  of 
his  enterprising  but  dark  career,  so  capable  of  enduring  the  severe 
tAtigues  of  a  whole  life  of  almost  unrelieved  ^varfare.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  will  give  a  very  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  dithcul- 
tii's  which  occur  to  the  traveller  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the 
Hast.  It  represents  a  scene  in  the  Himalaya  range  of  mountains,  the 
most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  highest  in  the  w'orld. 

‘  As  the  young  prince  advanced  tow'ards  man’s  estate,  his  influence 
among  his  follow'ers  increased:  they  were  at  once  won  by  his  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  awed  by  his  daring.  Of  the  latter,  an  instance  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  his  eighteenth  year.  Being  one  day  hunting  deer,  he 
suddenry  reached  the  bank  of  a  ditch  five  yards  wide  and  fimr  deep. 
Coming  unexpectedly  upon  it,  he  tried  to  turn  his  horse,  but  the  ani¬ 
mal  kept  forward.  The  sudden  check,  however,  had  rendered  the  leap 
a  matter  of  increased  ditficulty.  The  prince,  nevertheless,  spurred  his 
steed  to  the  brink  ;  the  animal  made  a  desperate  bound,  but  it  did  not 
clear  it.  Clinging  for  a  moment  to  the  opposite  bank,  Timur  sprang 
from  his  saddle,  and  reached  the  firm  earth  in  safety  ;  but  the  horse, 
after  a  few  struggles,  fell  back  into  the  chasm,  and  was  disabled.  His 
friends,  who  luuv  came  up,  were  afraid  to  attempt  a  leap  which  their 
heroic  leader  had  not  bciui  able  to  accomplish.  They  congratulated 
him  upon  his  e8ca|)e ;  but  he  replied,  “  It  w’as  God,  the  bestower  of 
niv  fortune,  u  ho  preserved  me  !  ”  ’  Oriental  Annual  for  1837,  pp. 
J»^ll. 
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Mr.  Gaunter  has  apparently  taken  laudable  pains  with  the  bio¬ 
graphical  narration,  and  the  volume  contains  the  result,  he  says, 

‘  of  much  painful  and  lalwrious  research.'  As  regards  the  Life  of 
liuber,  Mr.  Krskinc's  delightful  “  Memoirs,"  we  slumld  have 
thought,  would  have  left  little  room  or  occasion  for  research  to 
any  Uiat  might  come  after  him.  Upon  the  whole,  “  The  Oriental 
Annual,"  as  uniting  solid  information  with  graphic  embcllihh- 
roents  of  real  value  as  illustrations  of  natural  history  and  eastern 
topography,  well  deserves  to  meet  with  suecess. 

The  Drawing  Hoinn  Scrap  Book  contains  a  splendid  variety  of 
engravings  and  wood-cuts,  illustrated  with  felicitous  cleverness  by 
the  flowing  pen  of  L.  E.  L.  We  shall  probably  take  some  other 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  plates,  and  shall  only  now  enume¬ 
rate  Portraits  of  the  present  Premier,  Sir  11.  Peel,  and  the  Duke, 
the  Princess  Vittoria,  and  Mr.  Wilherforce,  several  Views  of 
interesting  sites  in  the  Ionian  Isles  and  other  parts  of  the  Afedi- 
terranean.  Cafes  in  Damascus,  Como,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Belvoir 
Castle,  and  Scale  Force,  Cumlx^rland,  as  among  tlie  engravings. 
To  the  }>ortrait  of  Lord  Melbourne  is  pretlxed  the  following 
elegant  verses : — 

‘  Lord  Mklbortnk. 

*  It  Ls  a  glorious  task  to  guide 

The  vessel  through  the  dashing  tide 
Whew  dark  is  the  tumultuous  sea 
And  thunder  clouds  are  on  the  lea. 

While  ivar-notes  mount  upon  the  wind 
From  the  fierce  stiwm  that  rides  behind. 

*  And  such  a  task  it  is  to  steer 
A  ix'oplc  in  their  high  axri'cr, 

When  ttld  opinious  Wiu*,  and  change 
Is  sudden,  violent,  and  strange ; 

Aud  men  recall  the  past,  to  say, 

So  sluill  not  be  the  coming  day. 

‘  Such  time  is  ]>rtssing  o’er  our  land ; 

New’  thoughts  arise — new  hopes  expand. 

And  man  know*s  in  his  own  strong  wdll. 

It  is  his  pnrp4*se  to  fulfil : 

In  the  fierce  contest  of  each  honr, 

How’  mighty  is  the  leader’s  powtT. 

*  More  gWions  than  the  conqueror’s  brand 
The  rule  entrusted  to  such  hand; 

Fn>in  it  the  past  and  present  claim 

’llio  rights  they  teacli,  the  hiipt's  they  frame : 

Do  wluir  the  island  of  the  free— 

What  England  shonlH  expert  of  the<  r 
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Our  rcjwlprs  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  simple  and  pic¬ 
turesque  l)allad. 

'  Strada  Reals. — CoBFr. 

'  I  am  weary  of  the  green  wood 
Where  haunteth  the  wild  bee. 

And  the  olive’s  silvery  foliage 
Droops  o’er  the  myrtle  tree. 

'  The  fountain  singeth  silvery. 

As  w  ith  a  sleepy  song : 

It  wandereth  the  bright  mosses 
And  dro(»ping  flowers  among. 

‘  I  w’ill  seek  the  cheerful  city. 

And  in  the  crowded  street, 

'  See  if  I  can  find  the  traces 
Of  pleasure’s  winged  feet. 

‘  The  IkjIIs  are  ringing  gaily. 

And  their  music  gladdens  all 
From  the  tow’ers  in  the  sunshine 
To  the  date  and  orange  stall. 

*  Gay  voices  are  around  me ; 

I  seem  to  gladden  t(H» ; 

And  a  thousand  changing  objects 
Win  my  wandering  eyes  anew. 

'  It  is  pleasant  through  the  city 
In  a  sunny  day  to  roam ; 

And  yet  my  full  heart  turns  to  thee. 

My  own,  my  green- WiMal  home.* 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  of  these  ‘  poetical  illustra* 
lions, suggested  by  a  landscape  of  Melville's  from  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

'Tub  Delectable  Mountains. 

'  Oh  how  for  away  ye  are,  ye  lonely  hills. 

Yet  can  I  feel  the  air 
Grow'  sweet  while  cazing  where 
The  valley  with  the  distant  sunshine  fills. 

*  Fair  Morning!  lend  thy  wings,  and  let  me  fly 
To  thy  eternal  home, 

Where  never  shadows  come. 

Where  tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye. 

'  I’m  xveary,  weary  of  this  earth  of  ours  ; 

I’m  sick  with  the  heart’s  want ; 

My  fever’d  spirits  pt. 

To  cling  to  things  less  transient  than  the  flowers. 
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‘  I  ask  of  the  still  night — it  answers  me. 

This  earth  is  not  my  home  : 

Great  Father  !  let  me  come, 

A  wanderer  and  a  |)enitcnt,  to  thee ! 

‘  Ye  fair,  fair  mountains,  echo  with  mv  crv, 

I’nto  your  realm  of  bliss 
The  grave  the  threshold  is  ; 
lA*t  its  dark  ]>ortals  open — let  me  die  !’ 

Hero  wc  must  suspend  our  account  of  these  attractive  novelties 
till  next  month.  The  Landsca]>e  Annual  has  just  reached  us, 
and  we  have  had  time  only  to  glance  at  the  splendid  architectural 
scenes  which  the  |>encil  of  Mr.  Roberts  has  furnished,  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Tour  in  the  Castiles  and  Riscay.  The  Picturesque 
Annual,  we  see,  is  this  year  devoted  to  Ireland,  but  it  has  not 
yet  reacheil  us. 


Art.  Vll.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  CJiurse  of  the  present  month.  The  Choir  and  the  Oratory,  or 
Praise  and  Prayer.  By  .Tosiah  Condor.  1  \’ol.  li2mo. 

Nearly  ready.  Letters  on  tlie  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
addresst'd  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  .lames,  Birmingham.  By  R.  31.  Bever¬ 
ley,  Esq. 

Shortly  w  ill  be  published.  The  Bt>ok  of  the  New  Covenant  of  our 
Lird  Jesus  Christ ;  lH*ing  a  Critical  Revision  (»f  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  aid  of  most  ancient  nianuscrii>ts,  unknown  to  the  age  in 
which  that  version  was  last  i>ut  forth  by  Authority.  In  One  Vol. 

8  VO. 


Art.  VIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PCBLISHEI). 

iiOTAKY.  ment,  translated  from  the  Gorman  of  Go- 

Thf  ;  No.  I.  By  ProfoMor  Ix-o.  In  Two  Vo- 

Hen»l««,  and  B.  Maund,  F.US.  li.  6d.  **"'  1’"™ 


MISCEl.LASXOl'll. 

Temper  Sweeteni'd,  F.saential  to  Per- 
•onal  and  Domestic  Happiness.  By  J. 
Thornton.  1  v‘<mo. 

oairvTAL  i.rmtATURx. 

Oriental  Historical  Manuscripts,  in  the 
Tamil  laangtiace:  translated;  with  Anno¬ 
tations.  By  illiam  'I'aylor,  Missionary. 
In  Iwo  \  olumrs,  ito,  boards. 

rMlU>t4>GT. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  for  the  I'se  of 
fwhiwrls  and  Stud<*nt8  in  the  Universities. 
By  Christopher  Leo.  8%'o,  price  12s.  6^, 
bourMi  in  cloth,  lettered. 

Hebrew  lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 


THrOLOCT. 

An  .\ddress.  delivered  on  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  chapel  for  Congre¬ 
gational  Dissenters,  at  Arundel,  Sussex, 
the  20ih  of  SepL  1  nS6.  By  William  Da¬ 
vis,  of  the  Croft  Chapel,  Hostings. 

TOPOORAPUT. 

Two  months  at  Kilkee,  a  watering  place 
in  the  county  Clare,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  with  an  account  of  a  Voyage 
down  that  river  from  Limerick  to  Kilruih, 
and  sketches  of  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  w’hich  will  serve  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Coast  Scertery.  By  Mary  John 
Knott.  With  engravings,  &c.  1 2mo. 


